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Pl^EFACE 


The  Year  Book  of  Boston  University,  edited  by  the  Uni- 
versity Council  and  issued  by  the  Corporation,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  administration  of  the  University.  It  represents 
the  curatorial  administration,  not  less  than  the  academic.  It 
is  designed  to  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  purposes 
served  in  the  universities  of  England  by  the  University  Cal- 
endar, in  those  of  Germany  by  the  "  Verzeichniss  der  Yorle- 
sungen,"  and  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  by 
the  Annual  Catalogue  and  Circular.  Over  and  above  these 
functions  it  v^ill  have  another,  not  less  important,  viz.,  the 
representation  of  the  distinctive  educational  ideas  on  which 
the  administration  of  the  institution  is  conducted,  and  the  ad- 
vocacy of  all  true  progress  in  higher  education. 

Founded  by  Christian  beneficence,  proposing  the  impartial 
advantage  of  every  class,  nationality,  and  sex,  the  University 
has  quietly  set  about  the  great  work  which  its  favored  location 
and  prospective  resources  impose.  The  present  initial  volume 
of  the  Year  Book  is  a  partial  record  of  the  progress  thus  far 
achieved.  It  is  certainly  a  gratifying  record,  one  well  adapted 
to  encourage  the  friends  of  learning.  Still,  in  the  view  of  the 
authorities,  only  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  University  to 
be,  as  yet  appear.  That  they  may  wisely  and  effectively  de- 
velop these  beginnings,  and  make  the  institution  the  blessing 
and  power  which  it  ought  to  become,  the  kind  cooperation  of 
all  interested  in  higher  and  highest  education  is  respectfully 
and  earnestly  solicited. 

It  is  only  fitting    that  the  first   issue   of  the  Year  Book 
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should  contain  a  profoundly  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
generous  welcome  which  from  the  beginning  has  been  ac- 
corded to  the  new  University,  not  only  by  the  highest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  press,  but  also  by  representative  or- 
gans in  college  journalism.  It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  com- 
memorate this  noble  courtesy,  and  it  will  be  still  pleasanter  to 
reciprocate  the  manifestation  of  friendly  feeling,  especially  to- 
ward sister  institutions,  on  every  suitable  occasion. 

Colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions  receiving  this 
issue  of  the  University  Year  Book,  are  respectfully  requested 
to  acknowledge  the  same  by  forwarding  a  copy  of  each  new 
Catalogue  or  other  official  publication. 

Editors,  or  others,  who  may  from  time  to  time  publish  a 
good  word  for  the  cause  of  Impartial  Education,  will  confer 
an  especial  favor  by  sending  a  copy  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Year  Book,  20  Beacon  Street. 

All  correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate  College  or  School. 
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Office  of  the  President,  20  Beacon  Street. 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  20  Beacon  Street. 
Office  of  thk  Treasurer,  28  State  Street. 


FIRST  PREPARATORY  ACADEMY  .     .     East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

PREPARATORY  MUSICAL  DEPARTxMENT, 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS    .  20  Beacon  Street. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  .....  Music  Hall. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY    ...  36  Bromfield  Street. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 18  Beacon  Street. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  ....  East  Concord  Street. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY  ....  18  Beacon  Street. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ALL  SCIENCES  .     .  20  Beacon  Street. 


CORPORATION. 


Ex-Gov.  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  LL.  D. 


Hon.  GEORGE  F.  GAVITT 
DAVID  PATTEN,  S.  T.  D. 


°! 


ABNER  I.  BENYON,  Esq 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  Ex-officio. 

Hon.  JACOB  SLEEPER. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  LL. 
Hon.  LUCIUS  W.  POND. 
Bp.  ISAAC  W.  WILEY,  S.  T.  D. 
DAVID  PATTEN,  S.  T.  D. 
Hon.  henry  O.  HOUGHTON,  A.  M. 
Maj.  JOSEPH  H.  CHAD  WICK. 
DANIEL  STEELE,  S.  T.  D. 
Bp.  gilbert  HAVEN. 
JOEL  B.  THOMAS,  Esq. 
JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  F.  GAVITT. 
EDWIl^  H.  JOHNSON,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  R.  CLARK,  S.  T.  D. 
JOHN  KENDRICK,  Esq. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary.  , 
Treasurer. 


1869 
to 

1874. 

1870 

to 

1875. 

1871 

to 

1876. 

1872 
to 

1877. 

1873 
to 

1878. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 
JACOB  SLEEPER,  ABNER  I.  BENYON, 

WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  R.  CLARK, 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  Ex-officio. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 
EDWIN  H.  JOHNSON,  JOSEPH  H.  CHAD  WICK, 

PLINY  NICKERSON,  DAVID  PATTEN, 

WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  Ex-officio. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 
JACOB  SLEEPER,  ISAAC  W.  WILEY, 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  PLINY  NICKERSON,  j 

JAMES  E.  LATIMER,  Ex-officio. 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 
GEORGE  F.  GAVITT,  DAVID  PATTEN, 

HENRY  O.  HOUGHTON,  JOHN  W.  LINDSAY, 

GEORGE  S.  HILLARD,  Ex-officio. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  JACOB  SLEEPER, 

DAVID  PATTEN,  ISAAC  W.  WILEY, 

I.  TISDALE  TALBOT,  Ex-officio. 

SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 
WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  DAVID  PATTEN, 

JOSEPH  H.  CHAD  WICK,  JOHN  KENDRICK, 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  Ex-officio. 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 
WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  DANIEL  STEELE, 

EDWIN  H.  JOHNSON,  DAVID  PATTEN, 

JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  Ex-officio. 

COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 
JOSEPH  H.  CHADWICK,  LEONARD  WHITNEY,  Jr., 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  DANIEL  STEELE, 

EBEN  TOURJ^E,  Ex-officio. 


UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL. 


WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  President. 

JAMES  E.  LATIMER,  S.  T.  T>.,  Dean  of  the  School  op  Theology. 

GEORGE  S.  HILLARD,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 

I.  TISDALE  TALBOT,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

LEWIS   B.  MONROE,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Oratory. 
JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  op  Liberal  Arts. 

EBEN  TOURj:feE,  Mus.  Dr.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Music. 

DAVID  PATTEN,  S.  T.  D.,  Registrar  of  the  University. 


OFFICERS   OF  INSTRUCTION   AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


GENERAL  ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

EXCLUSIVE  OF   THOSE  EMPLOYED  IN   THE  PREPARATORY  DEPART- 
MENTS. 

HENRY  C.  AHLBORN,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Pathological  Anatomt. 

CHARLES  N.  ALLEN, 

College  of  Music, Yiolin. 

MARTIN  B.  ANDERSON,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Theolorpj, Lecturer  on  Scientific  Method. 

HENRY  C.  ANGELL,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Ophthalmology. 

A.  GRAHAM  BELL, 

School  of  Oratory, Mechanism  of  Speech,  etc, 

JAMES  B.  BELL,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine,      ...         Lecturer  on  Tumors. 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Law, Contracts,  Sales,  and  Criminal  Law. 

MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  A.  M., 

School  of  Law,   .     .     .     Bills  and  Notes,  Insurance,  and  Estoppel. 

MARY  SAFFORD  BLAKE,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Diseases  of  Women. 

EDWIN  C.  BOLLES,  Ph.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Lecturer  on  Microscopy. 

ALONZO  BOOTHBY,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Demonstrator. 

EVERETT  A.  BOYDEN, 

School  of  Theoloyij, Proctor. 

CHARLES  R.  BROWN,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine,       Lecturer  on  Histology. 
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JOSEPH  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Physiology. 

AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.  M., 

College  of  Liberal  Arts, Greek. 

DUDLEY  BUCK, 

College  of  Music, Organ. 

ARCHIBALD  K.  CARRUTHERS,  M.  D., 

Scliool  of  Medicine Physiology. 

J.   WESLEY  CHURCHILL,  A.  M., 

School  of  Oratory  J Rhetoric  and  Delivery. 

HENRY  B.  CLARKE,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Clinical  Medicine. 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Pharmacology. 

BENJAMIN  R.  CURTIS,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Law,    Lecturer  on  Jurisdiction  and  Practice  in  United 
States  Courts. 

GEORGE  THEODORE  DIPPOLD. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts, Modern  Languages. 

JOHN  HESSIE  EMERSON,  A.  M., 

School  of  Theology, Proctor. 

STEPHEN  A.  EMERY, 

College  of  Music, Harmony  and  Musical  Theory. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Law, Equity. 

EDWIN  J.  FOSTER,  A.  B., 

School  of  Law, Assistant  Librarian. 

RANDOLPH  S.  FOSTER,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Theology, Lecturer. 

WULF  FRIES, 

College  of  Music, Violqncello. 

E.  BRUNO  DE  GERSDORF,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Pathology  and  Diagnosis. 

NICHOLAS  ST.  JOHN  GREEN,  LL.  B., 

School  of  Law , Torts. 

CAROLINE  E.  HASTINGS,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine,   .     .    Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Special  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy. 
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GEORGE  S.  HILLARD,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Law, Dean. 

HENRY  N.  HUDSON,  A.  M., 

School  of  Oratory, Shakespeare. 

MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine Diseases  of  Children. 

HOLMES  M.  JERNEGAN,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Operative  and  Clinical.  Surgery. 

FRANK  B.  KIMBALL,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Microscopy- 

TRUMAN  H.  KIMPTON,  A.  M., 

College  of  Liberal  Arts, Latin. 

JACOB  F.  KRAUSS, 

School  of  Theology, Oriental  Languages. 

FRANCIS  H.  KREBS,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Obstetrics. 

JAMES  E.  LATIMER,  S.  T.  D., 

School  of  Theology, Dean. 

WILLIAM  BEACH  LAWRENCE,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Law, Lecturer  on  the  Law  op  Nations. 

ERNEST  H.  LESEMAN,  A.  M., 

School  of  Theology, German. 

JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D., 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  .  ' Dean. 

OTIS  P.  LORD,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Law, Lecturer  on  Pleading. 

ALBERT  C.  MAGGI, 

College  of  Music, Italian. 

N.  FREDERICK  MERRILL,  Ph.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Chemistry. 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE, 

School  of  Oratory, Dean. 

NATHAN  R.  MORSE,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Diseases  op  Children. 

FALES  H.  NEWHALL,  S.  T.  D., 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,      .     .     .     Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

JOHN  O'NEILL, 

College  of  Music,    English   and   Italian    Singing,  Esthetics,  and 
Physiology  of  the  Voice. 
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JOHN  OEDRONAUX,  M.  D.,  LL.  1)., 

School  of  Law, Medical  Jurisprudence. 

GEORGE  L.  OSGOOD,  A.  M., 

School  of  Oratory, Vocalization  in  Oratory- 

HENRY  W.  PAINE,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Laio, Real  Property- 

JOHN  KNOWLES  PAINE,  A.  M., 

College  of  Music,       Composition,  Musical  History,  and  Esthetics. 

JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.  M., 

College  of  Music, Pianoforte- 

DAVID  PATTEN,  S.  T.  D., 

University, Registrar- 

FREDERICK  W.  PAYNE,  M.  1)., 

School  of  Medicine,     -     .     .     .      Lf,cti;rkr  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery- 

WILLIAM  E.  PAYNE,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine,   ....      IVIatehia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,     Lecturku  on  Representative  Modern  Fic- 
tion. 

EDWARD  L.  PIERCE,  LL.  B., 

School  of  Law, Bailments  and  Corporations. 

LOUIS  F.  POSTLE,  A.  B., 

School  of  Theologij, Proctor. 

CHARLES  THEODORE  RUSSELL,  A.  M., 

School  of  Law, Evidence  and  Pleading. 

J.  HEBER  SMITH,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine,     .     -     .     .     Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

L.  FRANKLIN  SNOW, 

College  of  Music, Registrar. 

T.  DWIGHT  STOWE,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Diagnostics. 

GEORGE  F.  SUCK, 

College  of  Music,  .     .     - Oi^chestration. 

L  TISDALE  TALBOT,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Dean. 

DAVID  THAYER,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Practice  of  Medicine. 

BENJAMIN  F.  THOMAS,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Law, Wills  and  Administrations. 
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J.  B.  TORRICELLI, 

School  of  Theology, Spanish, 

EBEN  TOURJlfcE,  Mus.  Dr., 

College  of  Music, Dean. 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.  T.  D., 

School  of  Theology, Pkactical  Theology. 

CHARLES  R.  TREAT,  A.  M., 

School  of  Oratory,  .     .    .    Physiology  and  Hygiene  op  the  Voice. 

STEPHEN  H.  TYNG,  S.  T.  D., 

School  of  Theology, Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology. 

JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  S.  T.  D., 

School  of  Theology,    .    .    .    .      Lecturer  on  Sunday-school  Work. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D., 

University, .      President. 

CONRAD  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine,    ....     Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Anatomy.. 

WILLIAM  P.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, • Chronic  Diseases. 

FRANCIS  WHARTON,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Law, Conflict  of  Laws. 

GEORGE  E.  WHITING, 

College  of  Music, Organ. 

ISAAC  W.  WILEY,  S.  T.  D., 

School  of  Ilieology,     .     .     .     Lecturer  on  the  Christian  Ministry.. 

ALEXANDER  WINCHELL,  LL.  D., 

School  of  Theology, Lecturer  on  God  in  Nature.. 

JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine  (^Q^hixox), Diseases  of  Women. 

DENTON  G.  wood  VINE,  M.  D., 

School  of  Medicine, Librarian., 

CARL  ZERRAHN, 

College  of  Music,   ....     Oratorio  and  Orchestral  Conductor. 

EDMUND  REX  ZIMMERMAN,  A.  M., 

School  of  Theology, Proctor., 


THE   UNIVERSITY. 


INCOKPOKATION. 

Boston  Univeesity  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  1869. 

PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

Its  plan  of  organization  is  unique  and  comprehensive.  Its 
constituent  departments  are  classified  as  follows :  — 

I.   The  Preparatory  Departments  ; 
II.   The  Colleges  ; 

III.  The  Professional  Schools;   and 

IV.  The  School  of  all  Sciences. 

The  first  of  these  are  designed  to  fit  students  for  the  col- 
leges ;  the  second,  to  prepare  them  for  the  higher  industries 
and  arts  of  civilization,  and  for  the  study  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions ;  the  third,  to  qualify  theoretically  and  practically  for 
professional  life  ;  while  the  fourth,  including  and  supplement- 
ing the  work  of  the  professional  schools,  is  to  be  a  universal  or 
non-professional  school  of  elective  post-graduate  studies,  with 
special  degrees,  scholarships,  and  fellowships.  (See  Part  II. 
pp.  88-95.) 

The  typical  German  University  includes  only  what  is 
above  styled  the  School  of  All  Sciences  ;  the  typical  English 
one  is  a  group  of  allied  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  almost 
uniform  courses,  in  which  certain  professional  studies  are  in- 
cluded ;  the  typical  American  one  consists  of  a  single  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  with  or  without  a  preparatory  department, 
and  with  or  without  one  or  more  professional  or  technical 
schools.  Boston  University,  therefore,  is  organized  upon  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  than  any  of  the  three  ;  indeed  its 
plan  combines   the  distinctive  features  of  all.     This  secures 
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not  only  all  the  distinctive  advantages  of  the  three,  but  also 
some  additional  ones  growing  out  of  their  combination. 

PROGRESS. 

In  the  work  of  actualizing  this  broad  conception  of  a  Uni- 
versity, a  good  beginning  has  already  been  made.  In  the  year 
1871,  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary  having 
obtained  an  enabling  act  from  the  Legislature,  transferred  and 
legally  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  University,  upon  cer- 
tain accepted  conditions,  the  school  maintained  by  them,  to- 
gether with  all  the  property  and  trusts  belonging  thereto. 
This  gave  to  the  University,  as  its  first  department,  the  largest 
theological  school  in  New  England,  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country. 

During  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  two  new  depart- 
ments were  organized,  a  College  of  Music,  and  a  School  of 
Law.  The  College  -was  ojDened  September  16th.  It  was  the 
first  ever  established  in  America,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  grad- 
uates of  musical  conservatories  and  schools.  It  still  retains 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  its  grade.  The  School 
of  Law  was  opened  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  and  at 
once  demonstrated  by  its  vigorous  beginning  that  it  met  a  pub- 
lic demand.  Sixty-six  students,  one  half  of  whom  had  taken 
their  first  degree  in  arts,  were  enrolled,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  after  a  rigid  written  examination,  twenty-two  of  the 
advanced  class  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873,  four  additional  departments  were 
opened.  First  in  point  of  time  was  the  Preparatory  Academy 
at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  This  beautifully  located  institution 
—  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  State  —  having  been  leased  by 
the  University,  repaired  and  improved  by  the  outlay  of 
$20,000,  contributed  by  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Provi- 
dence Conference,  was  reopened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity, August  19th.  Here  are  presented  thorough  courses 
of  instruction  preparatory  to  the  different  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity, affording  especial  advantages  to  those  who  have  near 
home  no  good  preparatory  schools. 

Next  came  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  This  answers  to 
what  is  called  in  some  American  universities  the  "  Academic 
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Department."  It  will  present  the  courses  of  instruction  qual- 
ifying students  for  tlie  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy,  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  It  was  opened  Sep- 
tember 18th,  at  No.  20  Beacon  Street.  No  provision  was 
made  for  receiving  applicants  for  advanced  standing,  only  a 
Freshman  Class  being  desired.  Despite  the  lateness  of  the 
announcement  of  the  College,  and  delay  in  securing  for  it  a 
satisfactory  building,  more  than  twenty  students  were  enrolled. 

October  15th  was  signalized  by  the  inauguration  of  a  School 
of  Oratory,  with  a  faculty  of  eight  professors  and  lecturers. 
This,  like  the  College  of  Music,  is  a  unique  institution.  Its 
design  and  facilities  will  be  more  fully  described  below.  The 
Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  by  Professor  A.  Graham  Bell, 
was  afterwards,  by  request,  repeated  in  one  of  the  public  halls 
of  the  city. 

The  department  last  organized  was  a  School  of  Medicine. 
Reserving  to  themselves  the  libert}^  of  establishing  other 
medical  departments  on  different  principles,  the  corporation 
opened  on  the  5th  of  November  last  their  first  School  of 
Medicine,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society.  The  public  exercises  connected  with 
the  opening  have  been  published,  and  can  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Dean  or  Registrar  of  the  school.  Between 
seventy  and  eighty  students  passed  successful  examinations, 
were  matriculated,  and  assigned,  according  to  tlieir  advance- 
ment, to  the  several  classes. 

A  little  before  the  opening  of  the  School,  the  Trustees  of 
the  New  England  Female  Medical  College,  embarrassed  in 
their  financial  resources,  and  convinced  that  the  projected 
School  of  Medicine  could  do  for  the  medical  education  of 
women  far  more  than  the  College,  leased  their  building  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  University,  and  united  their  school  with  that 
of  the  University.  The  result  has  abundantly  justified  their 
course.  Better  facilities  are  afforded  than  ever  before,  and  the 
number  of  lady  students  is  decidedly  increased.  An  addition 
to  the  building  has  just  been  completed,  in  which,  beside  other 
rooms,  there  is  an  amphitheatre  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
over  two  hundred.  From  the  beginning,  the  department  has 
been  characterized  by  wonderful  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  and  a 
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success,  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  professional 
schools,  is  already  assured.. 

GOVERNMENT. 

By  the  fundamental  law  of  the  University  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving and  administering  funds,  establishing  departments, 
providing  suitable  buildings,  electing  officers  of  instruction  and 
government,  and  in  general  tlie  supreme  control  of  all  inter- 
ests, vests  in  the  Trustees.  These  are  the  Curatores  Univer^ 
sitatis.  The  body  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University, 
ex  officio^  and  five  classes  of  Trustees,  each  elected  for  the 
term  of  five  years.  The  whole  number  must  not  be  less  than 
ten,  nor  more  than  thirty.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  June,  but  monthly  meetings  are  held  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  each  month  during  the  academic  year,  for 
the  transaction  of  current  business. 

Subject  to  the  revision  of  the  corporation,  the  curatorial  ad- 
ministration of  the  several  departments  is  intrusted  to  Stand- 
ing Committees  of  Trustees,  of  which  committees  the  respect- 
ive Deans  are  ex  offi.clo  members.  The  academic  administra- 
tion is  in  like  manner  intrusted  to  the  Dean  and  Governing 
Faculty  of  each  department. 

The  President  of  the  University  and  the  Deans  of  all  de- 
partments, constitute  the  University  Council.  The  Registrar 
of  the  University  is  also  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  body. 

The  members  of  the  University  Council,  together  with  all 
regular  Professors,  constitute  the  University  Senate.  The 
University  Senate  is  the  Governing  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
all  Sciences,  and  exercises  the  power  ascribed  to  it  in  the  de- 
scription of  that  department. 

Boards  of  Visitors  are  annually  appointed  for  the  several 
departments,  with  the  customary  duties  and  privileges  of  such 
bodies. 

CONTROLLING  IDEAS. 

In  the  absence  of  a  historic  record  to  wliich  to  refer  inquir- 
ers, the  University  seems  to  owe  it  to  the  pubhc  to  indicate, 
at  least  in  some  general  way,  the  leading  principles  and  ideas 
which  have  governed  in  its  organization,  and  which  are  to  gov- 
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ern  in  its  further  development.  Some  of  these  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 

1.   The  idea  or  principle,  that  a  University  ought  neither  to 

generalize  education  merely,  nor  to  specialize  it  merely,  hut  do 
both  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  ideal  university,  in  the  view  of  many  British  thinkers 
and  writers,  is  a  city  of  moss-grown  palaces,  amid  whose  classic 
shades  and  storied  halls  the  sons  of  the  peerage  may  spend  the 
opening  years  of  manhood  in  the  studies,  amusements,  and  as- 
sociations which  will  best  fit  them  for  the  life  of  a  lord  or  gen- 
tleman. Something  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Philosophy, 
and  the  Natural  Sciences  should  be  taught,  but  with  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  qualification  of  the  student  for  profes- 
sional life  in  any  sphere.  The  University  should  exist  merely 
to  produce  gentlemen  of  broad  intelligence  and  high-toned  cul- 
ture. So  prevalent  and  powerful  has  been  the  sway  of  this 
conception  in  England,  that  a  large  part  of  the  professional 
and  all  the  technical  education  of  the  country,  is  organized  in 
independent  professional  and  technical  institutions,  entirely 
unconnected  with  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  this  is  the  ideal  of  many  in  this 
country,  particularly  among  those  engaged  in  organizing  large 
educational  establishments  based  upon  State  or  National  appro- 
priations for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
With  these  the  true  university  is,  too  often,  an  institution 
whose  prime  or  sole  end  is  to  train  the  young  for  all  trades  and 
callings  of  an  industrial  or  professional  character.  Its  success, 
in  their  view,  is  in  direct  ratio  to  its  efficiency  in  producing 
successful  engineers,  book-keepers,  dentists,  miners,  manufac- 
turers, tradesmen,  attorneys,  pharmacists,  doctors,  etc.  In  the 
Old  World  Mr.  Froude,  among  others,  has  advocated  substan- 
tially the  same  theory  of  the  university  function. 

The  idea  upon  which  Boston  University  is  based  is,  that  an 
American  University  should  combine  these  two  characters  and 
functions  as  far  and  as  fast  as  American  social  and  educational 
conditions  will  allow.  It  should  generalize  all  special  train- 
ing, and  specialize  to  some  extent  all  general.  It  should  do 
this  by  carrying  the  general  education  of  each  pupil  as  high 
as  possible  before  giving  him  the  special,  and  by  giving  the 
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most  favored  in  respect  to  general  education  some  practical 
adaptation  to  serve  the  world,  if  only  by  serving  science,  lit- 
erature, and  art. 

2.  A  second  governing  idea  is,  that  comparatively  iyidepend- 
ent  professional  and  technical  schools  luill  accomplish  far  better 
results  than  the  same  professional  and  technical  instruction  im- 
parted in  a  single  school. 

The  European  University  of  the  continent  is  but  a  single 
school.  It  has  indeed  four  doors,  labeled  respectively  The- 
ology, Law,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy,  and  by  either  of  them 
the  matriculant  may  enter.  Still,  by  whichever  of  the  four  he 
may  elect  to  enter,  he  finds  himself  in  one  and  the  same  school- 
room. From  one  and  tlie  same  desk  he  may  hear  in  a  single 
day  lectures  upon  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  the  Philosophy  of  Sankhya  and  the  American 
Constitution,  the  prosody  of  Euripides  and  the  theories  of 
Darwin.  The  several  Faculties  have  scarce  a  distinct  organic 
life.  The  students  in  a  given  Faculty  have  no  necessary 
or  habitual  association  and  contact.  There  is  little  if  any  of 
that  esprit  du  corps,  that  community  of  feeling,  that  mutual 
intellectual  friction  and  furtherance,  ordinarily  found  in  every 
professional  school  independently  organized.  These  defects, 
and  the  grave  evils  growing  out  of  them,  have  been  observed 
and  set  forth  by  nearly  all  profound  writers  in  higher  peda- 
gogics, and  not  a  few  have  been  the  efforts  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  made  to  remedy  them.  The  only  success- 
ful attempts  of  the  kind  have  been  those  which  have  given  to 
special  departments  (usually  the  theological  or  medical)  sepa- 
rate buildings,  and  the  comparative  isolation  of  an  independ- 
ent school. 

Availing  itself  of  this  lesson  of  experience,  Boston  Univer- 
sity organizes  its  specialized,  or  professional  and  technical  in- 
struction, not  in  one  indiscriminate  mass,  but  in  distinct  de- 
partments, each  under  its  own  peculiar  administration,  cura- 
torial and  academic. 

3.  A  third  idea  or  principle  is,  that  instructio7i  in  pure  sci- 
ence can  he  organized  more  economically,  and  kept  more  vital 
and  stimulating  in  connection  with  schools  of  applied  science, 
i.  e.,  in  connection  ^vith  professional  and  technical  schools,  than 
apart  from  them. 
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The  advocates  of  the  non-professional  theory  of  the  Uni- 
versity would,  as  a  rule,  maintain  as  wide  and  deep  a  gulf  as 
possible  between  the  University  and  all  professional  and  tech- 
nical schools.  The  advocates  of  the  opposing  theory  would 
sink  and  merge  the  University  into  one  grand  poly  technical 
or  pantechnical  training  establishment.  Both  classes  are 
equally  in  error.  Each  fails  to  see  how  vivifying  and  fruitful 
are  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two  classes  of  studies  and 
of  students  upon  each  other. 

A  university  teaching  all  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
but  with  no  reference  whatever  to  their  practical  applications 
in  the  actual  world  of  mankind,  is  hardly  conceivable.  Were 
it  conceivable,  it  certainly  would  not  be  desirable.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  live  for  self  alone,  and  as  little  has  any  class  of 
men,  particularly  the  strong  and  cultivated.  Non  vos  vohis  is 
the  language  of  even  a  pagan  to  such. 

Nor  has  there  ever  existed  such  an  institution.  In  their 
most  exclusive  days,  even  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  in  a 
sense  schools  of  applied  science.  They  were  as  studiously 
adapted  to  fit  men  for  certain  prospective  careers  in  actual 
life,  as  is  the  Law  School  to  fit  men  for  practice  at  the  bar. 
Still  more  marked  has  been  the  practical  character  of  the  his- 
toric universities  of  the  continent.  Several  of  them  originally 
grew  out  of  professional  schools,  and  all  have  ever  sought  to 
retain  and  control  the  higher  professional  education  of  their 
respective  states.  In  this  they  have  done  wisely.  Could  they 
have  anticipated  or  accepted  the  wonderful  developments  of 
modern  industrial  and  art  education,  incorporating  them  into 
the  life  and  growth  of  the  University,  they  would  have  been 
still  wiser  and  remained  the  institutional  Trdger  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  life  of  their  respective  nations. 

But  while  the  world  has  its  claims  on  the  service  of  every 
man,  and  while  the  many  will  always  be  summoned  to  fit 
themselves  for  some  one  of  the  ordinary  callings  of  life,  there 
are  those  on  whom  the  world  can  make  no  better  claim  than 
that  they  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  all  callings,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  all  sciences.  The  educator,  the  states- 
man, the  philosopher,  must  know  not  merely  one  science,  one 
calling  or  profession,  but  the  principles  and  relations  of  -all. 
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And  the  more  the  individual  members  of  each  profession  can 
be  brought  to  this  universahty  of  view  and  sympathy,  with- 
oat  detriment  to  their  special  qualification  for  professional 
efficiency,  the  greater  will  be  their  ability  to  serve  society,  to 
ennoble  life,  and  to  antagonize  the  pitiful  narrowness  and 
guild-] ealousies  which  ever  result  from  training  unduly  spec- 
ialized. 

The  advantages  which  result  from  providing  these  purely 
liberalizing  forms  of  instruction  in  connection  with,  rather 
than  apart  from,  professional  and  technical  scliools,  are  many 
and  great.  One  primary  one  is,  that  it  utilizes  the  highest 
teaching  talent  more  effectively  than  any  other  method.  The 
master  mind  who  makes  a  real  addition  to  human  knowledge, 
is  more  likely  than  any  other  to  see  and  to  be  impressed  with 
the  practical  bearing  of  such  new  knowledge  on  human  wel- 
fare. In  like  manner  tlie  imperfections  and  problems  of  ap- 
plied science  are  perpetually  suggesting  to  its  highest  teach- 
ers speculative  hypotheses,  and  theories,  which  on  verification 
result  in  the  enlargement  and  unification  of  the  realm  of  the 
Known.  Hence  the  best  teaching  talent  of  a  people  is  but 
half  utilized,  if  it  is  restricted  to  the  one  form  of  instruction,  or 
to  the  other. 

Another  advantage  of  such  an  organization  of  the  two 
forms  of  instruction  as  is  attempted  in  Boston  University  is, 
that  the  professional  and  technical  teaching  itself  necessa- 
rily becomes  liberalized  and  liberalizing.  Instructors  of  a 
higher  and  broader  character  can  be  procured  for  this  work, 
than  could  be  commanded  were  it  organized  entirely  by  itself. 
More  of  the  refining  and  ennobling  studies  can  be  introduced 
into  these  practical  curriculums,  than  else  were  possible.  More 
important  still,  thousands  of  students  who  commence  their 
studies  with  no  higher  purpose  than  merely  to  acquire  "  the 
bread  and  butter  sciences,"  coming  into  the  atmosphere  of  a 
University  department,  quickly  outgrow  this  defective  concep- 
tion of  education,  and  proceed  to  fit  themselves,  not  merely  to 
earn  a  living,  but  to  do  this  in  ways  which  eminently  bless 
the  world,  and  secure  an  honorable  remembrance. 

4.  A  fourth  fundamental  idea  with  the  organizers  of  Bos- 
ton University  was,  and  is,  that  a  University  should  exist  not 
for  one  sex  merely^  hut  equally  for  the  two. 
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Class  schools  are  very  well  in  their  place.  Schools  for  the 
Feeble  Minded,  Reform  Schools,  Schools  for  Deaf  Mutes,  —  no 
one  should  object  to  these.  So  if  any  class  of  philanthropists 
feel  called  upon  to  organize  special  schools  for  girls  or  boys 
constitutionally  too  delicate  to  bear  the  nervous  shock  of 
school  association  with  the  other  sex,  let  no  one  oppose.  Such 
institutions  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  tender  and  gentle  char- 
ities to  which  our  Christian  civilization  gives  origin.  But  a 
University  exists  for  altogether  different  purposes.  It  is  not 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  a  class.  It  is  the  highest  organ  of 
human  society  for  the  conservation,  furtherance,  and  commu- 
nication of  knowledge ;  for  the  induction  of  successive  genera- 
tions into  its  possession  ;  for  the  service  of  mankind  in  all 
highest  social  offices.  To  artificially  restrict  the  benefits  of 
such  an  institution  to  one  half  of  the  community,  by  a  dis- 
crimination based  solely  upon  a  birth  distinction,  is  worse  than 
un-American.  It  is  an  injury  to  society  as  a  whole,  a  loss  to 
the  favored  class,  a  wrong  to  the  unfavored. 

Boston  University,  therefore,  welcomes  to  all  its  advantages 
young  women  and  young  men  on  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions. It  welcomes  woman  not  merely  to  the  bench  of  the 
pupil,  but  also  to  the  chair  of  the  Professor.  It  is  the  first 
institution  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  admit 
the  two  sexes  to  common  advantages  in  classical  collegiate 
studies ;  the  first  in  the  world  to  open  the  entire  circle  of 
post-graduate  professional  schools  to  men  and  women  alike. 
Nor  is  any  fear  whatever  felt,  lest  the  newl}?"  enfranchised  class 
prove  in  the  end  incapacitated,  either  intellectually,  or  by 
physiological  constitution,  for  making  a  wise  and  beneficent 
use  of  these  new  found  facilities. 

FOUNDERS. 

The  first  to  suggest  and  earnestly  advocate  the  establish- 
ment of  Boston  University,  was  the  late  Hon.  Lee  Claflin,  father 
of  Hon.  William  Claflin,  LL.  D.,  recently  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Under  the  influence  of  the  counsels  and  promised 
cooperation  of  these  two,  and  of  his  equally  trusted  friend  and 
Christian  brother,  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  the  late  Isaac  Rich  de- 
cided to  consecrate  the  bulk  of  his  princely  fortune  to  the  en- 
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terprise,  and  thus  to  secure  its  early  realization.  To  Mr. 
Rich  belongs  the  twofold  honor,  first,  of  having  actually  inau- 
gurated the  projected  institution,  and  second,  of  being  as  yet 
its  most  munificent  patron.  The  full  credit  of  the  founding, 
however,  is  due  so  indi visibly  to  the  three  original  corporators, 
Isaac  Rich,  Lee  Claflin,  and  Jacob  Sleeper,  that  their 
names  must  go  down  to  posterity  in  an  association  as  close  and 
beautiful  as  was  in  life  their  Christian  affection  and  fellow- 
ship. 

NEW   FOUNDATIONS. 

Two  things  render  large  and  immediate  additions  to  the 
funds  of  the  University  exceedingly  desirable.  First,  the 
great  fire  of  November,  1872,  occasioned  a  loss  of  University 
property,  amounting  to  not  less  than  $215,000.  Second,  the 
Rich  bequest  not  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  until 
1882,  they  liave  meantime  to  meet  the  public  expectations, 
which  the  auspicious  beginning  of  the  institution  has  created, 
with  means  altogether  inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking. 
To  thoroughly  equip  the  University  upon  the  plan  and  scale 
proposed,  resources  several  times  greater  than  any  now  pos- 
sessed or  promised,  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  And  they 
are  sure  to  come.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  already  mani- 
fested not  only  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  but  also  by  friends 
of  the  institution  throughout  New  England,  and  from  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  New  England,  is  an  assurance  that  the  high- 
est dreams  of  the  founders  of  the  University  are  in  time  to  be 
surpassed  and  far  surpassed'  by  the  reality.  But  while  no  ap- 
prehensions can  be  felt  about  the  remoter  future,  and  while  in- 
dividuals are  now  giving  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  all  praise, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  with  institutions,  as  with  men, 
youth  is  a  period  of  opportunities  inestimably  precious  ;  that 
many  of  these,  if  not  improved  at  the  time,  are  forever  lost. 
The  opportunities  opening  before  this  youthful  University  are 
unparalleled,  but  without  early  additions  to  its  pecuniary  re- 
sources, some  exceedingly  important  ones  will  have  to  pass  un- 
used. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  present  the  following 
extract  from  the  General  Statutes  of  the  University,  touching 
new  foundations,  simply  premising  that  all  devises  and   be- 
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quests  should  be  made  "  To  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, a  corporation  estabhshed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts." If  designed  for  the  endowment  of  a  Department, 
or  of  a  Professorship,  Lectureship,  Fellowship,  Scholarship, 
Library,  or  Cabinet  in  a  particular  department,  this  design 
should  be  distinctly  stated.  If  no  such  specific  object  be  had 
in  view,  they  should  be  given  to  the  Trustees  "to  be  applied 
at  their  discretion  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  university." 

New  Foundations.  —  I.  Any  person  giving  or  bequeathing  to  Boston 
University  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  new  department,  or  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
institution,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Associate  Founder  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  be  published  as  such  before  the  list  of  Trustees  in  the  Year  Book 
of  the  University. 

II.  Any  person  who  may  give  or  bequeath  to  the  University  for  any 
purpose,  acceptable  to  this  corporation,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Honorable  Patron  of  Boston  University, 
and  be  duly  published  as  such  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  University. 

III.  Any  person  or  persons  giving  or  bequeathing  to  the  University  a 
sum  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Professorship  in  any  department,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  giving  name 
to  such  Professorship.  In  like  manner  a  gift  or  bequest  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessorship, shall  entitle  the  giver  to  the  same  privilege. 

IV.  Any  person  or  persons  who  will  give  or  bequeath  to  the  University 
a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  found  a  University  Fellowship 
or  Lectureship  in  any  department,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  such 
Fellowship  or  Lectureship,  and  of  nominating  its  first  incumbent. 

V.  University  Scholarships  in  the  different  departments  shall  be  of 
three  different  classes,  first,  second,  third,  according  as  the  endowment  is 
three  thousand,  two  thousand,  or  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  any  person, 
or  persons,  founding  a  Scholarship,  of  any  class,  or  in  any  department, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  the  same,  and  of  nominating  its  first 
incumbent. 
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DEGREES   CONFERRED   IN    1873. 


BACHELOR   OF  DIVINITY. 

J.  Henry  Allen,  A.  B.  {Dart.  Col.) Surry,  N.  H. 

Alexander  Dight,  A.  B.  {Alleghany  Col.)  ....  Mercer,  Pa. 

William  E.  Dvvight,  A.  B.  {Wes.  Univ.)    ....  Chelsea,  Mass. 

William  W.  Foster,  Jr East  Dorset,  Vt. 

Raymond  F.  Holway,  A.  B.  [Harv.  Col.)    ....  Chelsea,  Mass. 

James  H.  Humphrey,  A.  B.  {Lawrence.  Univ.)       .     .  Sheboy<^an  Falls,  Wis. 

William  E.  Huntington,  A.  B.  {Univ.  Wis.)      .     .  Marshall,  Wis. 

Virgil  W.  Mattoon,  A.  B.  (  Wes.  Univ.)    ....  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

William  R.  Peters,  A.  B.  (  Wes.  Univ.)     Green  Haven,  N.  Y. 

Bradford  Raymond,  A.  B.  {Lawrence  Univ.)  .     .     .  Stamford,  Ct. 

Wilbur  F.  Sanford,  A.  M.  (  Wes.  Univ.)    ....  Long  Plain,  Mass. 

Jonathan  Zook,  A.  B.  {0.   Wes.  Univ.) Wooster,  O. 


GRADUATE  OF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Jesse  M.  Durrell Boston,  Mass. 

Franklin  D.  Goodrich Bow,  N.  H. 

John  D.  Pickles Annapolis,  N.  S. 

Walter  J.  Yates Providence.  R.  L 


BACHELOR   OF  LAWS.i 


Benjamin  F.  Armstrong,  A.  B. 
Charles  Clarence  Barton,  A.  B. 
Clark  Asa  Batchelder. 
Charles  Joseph  Burns. 
Joseph  Edward  Bus  well. 
Frank  Linus  Child,  A.  B. 
Cyrus  Cobb. 

Charles  Acton  Drew,  A.  B. 
Andrew  Otis  Evans,  A.  B. 
Henry  Parker  Fellows,  A.  B. 
Elijah  George. 


Peter  Stinger  Grosscup,  A.  B. 
Henry  Francis  Harris,  A.  B. 
George  Trask  Higley,  A.  B, 
Henry  Clarence  Hubbard. 
Byron  Berkley  Johnson. 
Frank  Morrell. 
Charles  F.  Phillips. 
John  Edward  Pike,  A.  B. 
David  KexMper  Watson,  A.  B. 

CORTLANDT    WoOD,  A.  B. 

Frank  Galloupe  Woodbury. 


1  For  residence  and  collegiate  relation  see  p.  65. 
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PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS. 


For  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  enter 
one  of  the  higher  departments  of  Boston  University,  but  who  find 
no  good  preparatory  school  accessible  to  them,  the  authorities  of  the 
University  have  provided  the  following  preliminary  courses  :  — 

I.  A  Course  Preparatory  to  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

II.  Two  Courses  Preparatory  to  College  of  Music. 

III.  A  Course  Preparatory  to  College  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation. 

IV.  Courses  Preparatory  to  the  Professional  Schools 
for  such  as  by  reason  of  age  or  other  circumstances  are  providentially 
denied  the  fuller  collegiate  preparation. 

One  of  the  courses  preparatory  to  the  College  of  Music  is  pre- 
sented under  the  direction  of  University  officers  in  the  Nevs^  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  the  largest  school  of 
music  in  the  world ;  all  of  the  others  in  the  Preparatory  Academy 
at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  For  information  respecting  the  first,  ap- 
plication may  be  made  to  Dr.  E.  Tourjee,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Music ;  respecting  the  others  to  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  A.  B.,  Principal 
of  the  East  Greenwich  Academy,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  (See 
above,  p.  18.) 

The  whole  number  of  University  Officers  engaged  in  this  prepar- 
atory instruction,  is  14;  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  pre- 
paratory departments,  188. 


THE   COLLEGES. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  group  of  Colleges,  with  distinct  Faculties  and  admin- 
istrations. Two  of  them  have  been  organized,  and  are  represented 
in  the  following  pages.  The  establishment  of  a  third  is  now  under 
the  advisement  of  a  special  committee  of  Trustees.  The  names  of 
the  three  are  :  — 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  College  of  Music. 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 


COLLEGE  OF   LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Organized  1873. 


FACULTY  {in  part). 

WILLIAM  F.  WAEEEN,  S.  T.  D,,  President. 
JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean. 
AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
TRUMAN  H.  KIMPTON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  Professor  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Oratory. 
GEORGE  THEODORE  DIFFOLB,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 
FALES  H.  NEWHALL,  S.  T.  D.,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 
JAMES  E.  LATIMER,  S.  T.  D.,  Lecturer  on  History. 
JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Roman  Literature. 
ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,  Lecturer  on  Representative  Modern  Fiction. 


STUDENTS. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

Alger,  Nathan  Crane Lowell. 

Caswell,  Asa  Ai Manchester-,  N.  H, 

Collier,  John  Wesley Boston. 

Conant,  Saxton  Bently Providence,  R.  I. 

Emerson,  Sara  Anna Waierlown. 

Goodell,  Charles  Leroy Dudley. 

Graves,  Frederick  Burrill .Lynn. 

Grover,  Herbert  Preston Boston. 

Higgins,  James  William East  Cambindge. 

Lowe,  Abraham  Thompson Boston. 

McCord,  Archibald Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Meserve,  Frank  Clement. Hopkinton. 

Miner,  Sarah  Louise Boston. 

Pickles,  John  Davis Boston. 

Russell,  Walter  Herbert Boston. 

Sears,  Joseph  Emery South  Harwich, 

Sumner,  Abby  Mather Dedham. 

Williams,  Ruth  Lillian. Gardiner^  Me. 
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SPECIAL  COURSE. 

Hamlin,  Kate  Silcox Westford. 

Plumer,  Annie Georgetown. 

Root,  Belle Boston. 

Turner,  Mary  E Charlestown. 


This  College  is  designed  to  furnish  thorough  and  systematic  in- 
struction in  all  branches  usually  included  in  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

Opened  the  eighteenth  of  September  last,  it  has  not  as  yet  its  com- 
plement of  classes.  As  a  consequence  its  Faculty  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. With  the  increase  of  classes,  the  increase  of  teaching  force 
will  keep  due  pace.  Meantime  the  early  classes  can  receive  more  of 
personal  attention  from  their  professors,  than  could  be  given  under 
other  circumstances. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Course  in  Arts  will  be  examined 
in  the  following  studies :  — 

LATIN.^ 

Latin  Grammar  (Harkness,  or  Allen  &  Greenough). 

Sallust,  Jugurthine  War,  or 

Caesar,  four  Books. 

Cicero,  seven  Orations. 

Virgil,  Bucolics  and  six  Books  of  the  ^neid. 

Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  twelve  Chapters,  or 

Harkness'  Introduction,  Part  I.  and  II. 

1  As  in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  the  Old  Roman  method  is  followed  in 
the  College,  students  will  do  well  to  acquire  it  at  the  beginning  of  their 
preparatory  studies.  Against  the  so  called  English  method,  as  old  a  writer 
as  Milton  thus  quaintly  protests :  "  First,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief 
and  necessary  rules  of  grammar,  either  that  now  used  or  any  better ;  and 
while  this  is  doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct  and  clear 
pronunciation,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially  in  the  vowels. 
For  we  Englishmen  being  far  northerly,  do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the 
cold  air  wide  enough  to  grace  a  southern  tongue,  but  are  observed  by  all 
other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and  inward;  so  that  to  smatter 
Latin  with  an  English  tongue,  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  law  French." 
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GREEK. 

Greek  Grammar  (Hadley  or  Goodwin). 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  Books. 

Homer's  Iliad,  first  three  Books,  omitting  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System. 

Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equations  (Loomis,  Robinson,  or  Greenleaf). 

Geometry,  four  Books  of  Loomis,  or  their  equivalent. 

ENGLISH. 

English  Grammar. 

Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

History,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Real  equivalents  for  any  of  the  above  classic  authors  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy,  must  present  the  same  qualifications  as  others  in  one 
of  the  ancient  languages,  in  Mathematics,  and  in  English  Grammar, 
Geography,  and  History. 

Written  testimonials  from  recent  teachers  are  desired  of  all. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  next  entrance  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  College,  20 
Beacon  Street,  June  10,  and  Sept.  9,  1874,  at  10  a.  m. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Sophomore  Class  will  be  examined 
at  the  same  times  and  place. 

The  entrance  examination  is  for  the  most  part  a  written  one,  and 
deficiencies  in  the  legibility,  spelling,  or  grammar  of  the  student's 
papers,  affect  the  result  of  the  examination. 

To  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  papers  to  be  filled  out, 
specimens  of  those  submitted  last  September  are  here  appended. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Define  a  surface,  point,  angle,  parallelogram. 

2.  Prove  that  if  a  regular  hexagon  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  any 
side  will  be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

3.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  all  the  exterior  angles  of  any  polygon, 
formed  by  producing  each  side  in  the  same  direction,  is  equal  to  four 
right  angles. 
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4.  Prove  that  the  less  of  two  unequal  chords  is  farther  from  the 
centre. 

5.  Prove  that  if  a  line  is  drawn  tangent  to  a  circle,  the  radius 
drawn  to  the  point  of  contact  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent. 

6.  The  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled 
triangle,  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  ou  the 
other  two  sides. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Multiply  a^  +  'la'x  -f-  "lax"  +  x"  by  a"  —  ^a'x  +  lax"  —  x\ 

(x"^  —  ?/)  (x  —  y)  .     , 

2.  Reduce   r^^ — \  rA   i    o^  '    i    „.2\  to  its  lowest  terms. 

3  Divide  the  number  75  into  two  such  parts  that  three  times  the 
greater  may  exceed  seven  times  the  less  by  15. 

4.  Given  -<  ?/  —  x-\-  z=:z23  >-  to  find  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  z. 

l'z  —  x  —  y=    1) 

5.  Divide^'^^^+^Uya  +  ^. 

an  a 

6.  From  7b  —  ^^+^  take  6  +  1-. 

7.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  minus  sign  before  an  exponent  ? 
Value  of  16""^? 

^NEID. 

I.  Translate.     B.  II.  40-49. 

Primus  ibi  ante  omnes  magna  comitante  caterva^ 

Laocoon  ardens  summa  decurrit  ab  arce, 

Et  procul :  "  O  miseri,  qua?  tanta  insania,  cives  ? 

Creditis  avectos  hostes  ?     Aut  ulla  putatis 

Dona  carere  dolis  Danaum  ?     Sic  notus  Ulixes  ? 

Aut  hoc  inclusi  ligyio  occultantur  Achivi, 

Aut  hsec  in  nostros  fabricata  est  machina  muro^, 

Inspectura  domes  venturaque  desuper  urbi, 

Aut  aliquis  latet  error  ;  equo  ne  credite,  Teucri. 

Quidquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 

1.  Give  the  construction  of  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  Compare  primus^  magna,  summa. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  decurrit,  inspectura,  ferentes. 

II.  I.  In  what  metre  is  the  ^neid  written  ? 

2.  Mark  the  quantity  of  each  syllable  in  the  40th  line. 
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CICERO. 

I.  Translate.  Decrevit  quondam  Senatus,  ut  L.  Opimius  consul 
videret  ne  quid  res  publica  detriment!  caperet.  Nox  nulla  inter- 
cessit ;  interfectus  est  propter  quasdam  seditionum  suspiciones  C. 
Gracchus,  clarissimo  patre,  avo,  majoribus  :  occisus  est  cum  liberis 
M.  Fulvius  consularis.  Simili  senatus  consulto,  C.  Mario  et  L.  Va- 
lerio  consulibus  est  permissa  res  publica ;  num  unum  diem  postea  L. 
Saturninum  tribunum  plebis  et  C.  Servilium  praetorem  rei  publicse 
poena  remorata  est  ? 

1.  Give  principal  parts  of  decrevit. 

2.  Give  the  construction  of  ut,  of  caperet. 

3.  What  is  the  construction  of  majoribus  ? 

II.     1.  State  the  occasion  of  this  oration  as  fully  as  you  can. 

2.  Who  was  C.    Gracchus,  and  under  what  circumstances  was  he 

slain  ? 

3.  What  principal  offices  did  Cicero  hold  ? 

ANABASIS. 

I.    Translate  I.  3,  1-2. 

'^i^ravOa  e^aetve  Ki)/)os  koi.  rj  arparia  i^/xepas  eiKocriv '  ot  yap 
o-rpartcorat  ovk  ecpacrav  Uvat  tov  Trpocrco'  inroiTrTevov  yap  7)hr]  eVt 
pacriAea  tevat  •  fxtaOiiiOyjvai  Be  ovk  evrt  rovTOi  ecfiacrav.  Trpcoroi/  Sk 
KA.eap;^09  rovs  avrov  orrpartcoras  ^j^idt^ero  tei^at '  ot  Se  avrov  re  e/SaX- 
Xov  Koi  ra  v7rot,vyLa  ra  e/<etVov,  cTrel  yjp^aro  -rrpoUvai.  K\eap)(o<;  8e 
Tore  fxeu  [xiKpov  i^ecjivye  to  jxr]  KaTaireTpwOrji/ai  •  vcrrepov  S',  iirel  eyvco, 
OTi  ov  SvyrjcreTai  l3idaacr0aL,  avvrjyayev  iKKXrjacav  tiov  avrov  crrparux)- 
roiV  KoX  TTpoiTOV  fxev  iSuLKpve  ttoXvv  ;)(poVoi/  karr(ji<i'  ol  Se  6pu)VT€s 
eOavfjiat,ov  Kal  Icrniiirixiv '    etra  e'Ae^e  rotaSe. 

1.  Write  principal  parts  of  i^idlcTO,  Swyja-eTat,  awrjyayev. 

2.  Decline  orpartcoTai,  avrov,  ttoXvv. 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  r}ix€pa<s,  Trpoo-w. 

4.  Explain  the  tense  of  eficLve,  l(Sidt,eTo. 

n.    1.  Define  an  enclitic.     Give  the  enclitics  which  you  remember. 

2.  Classify  the  dififerent  uses  of  the  genitive  case. 

3.  Write  the  four  fundamental  forms  of  the  conditional  sentence 

in  Greek. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

L  For  the  Degree  op  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  this  degree  extends,  as  usual,  through 

four  scholastic  years.     For  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  the 

curriculum  is  as  below.     In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  provision 

will  be  made  for  a  reasonable  range  of  elective  studies. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Latin.     Livy.    Prose  Composition Four  hours  a  week. 

Greek.     Xenophon,  Memorabilia.     Prose  Com- 
position    Four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics.     Algebra Four  hours  a  week. 

German.  Grammar.  Translation  and  Exercises.  Two  hours  a  week. 

History.    Greek  and  Roman One  hour  a  week. 

Lectures  on  English  Literature. 

second  term. 

Latin.     Horace,  Odes.     Prose  Composition.  .  Four  hours  a  week. 

Greek.     Homer,  Odyssey.    Prose  Composition.  Four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics.      Geometry Four  hours  a  week. 

German.     Reading  and  Exercises Two  hours  a  week. 

History.      Greek  and  Roman One  hour  a  week. 

Lectures.     General  History. 

third   term. 

Latin.    Horace,  Epodes.    Cicero,  De  Senectute.  Four  hours  a  week. 

Greek.     Herodotus Four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics.     Trigonometry Four  hours  a  week. 

German.     Reading  and  Exercises Two  hours  a  week. 

History.      Greek  and  Roman One  hour  a  week.  ~ 

Lectures  on  Roman  Literature. 

Rhetorical   Exercises.      Exercises   in   Elocution   and   English 
Composition  throughout  the  year. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 
first   term. 
Latin.     Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles.     Prose 

Composition Three  hours  a  week. 

Greek.     Demosthenes  or  Thucydides.  .     .     .     Three  hours  a  week. 
Mathematics.     Analytical  Geometry.       .     .     Four  hours  a  week. 
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German.     Reading  and  Exercises Two  hours  a  week, 

French.     Grammar Three  hours  a  week. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Literature. 

SECOND     TERM. 

Latin.     Cicero,     De  Officiis Three  hours  a  week. 

Greek.    Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  or  Antigone 

of  Sophocles.    Prose  Composition.  .     .     .      Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics Four  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

Lectures. 

third  term. 

Latin.     Tacitus,  Germania   and  Agricola,  or 

Histories .  Three  hours  a  week. 

Greek.     Plato,  Phaedo  or  Gorgias.       .     .     .  Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics Four  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

Lectures. 

Rhetorical   Exercises.      Exercises   in   Elocution   and   English 

Composition,  throughout  the  year. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology the  Sophomore  Class  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  have 
the  privilege  of  receiving  their  instruction  in  Physics  the  coming  year 
at  the  hands  of  Professors  Pickering  and  Cross  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  Institute.  The  instruction  will  be  given  to  the  class  separately, 
and  illustrated  by  the  very  extensive  apparatus  of  this  vigorous  and 
celebrated  institution. 

Instruction  in  Anglo  Saxon  and  Gothic  can  be  furnished  to  any 
who  may  desire  it. 

It  is  possible  that  the  lectures  of  Miss  Phelps,  on  Representative 
Modern  Fiction,  may  be  reserved  until  the  present  class  enter  upon 
the  studies  of  the  Junior  year. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Newhall  having  been  prevented  by  illness  from  lectur- 
ing this  year,  Arthur  Gilman,  Esq.,  Professor  H.  N.  Hudson,  and 
Professor  Bascom,  President  Elect  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
have  been  employed  to  supply  the  lacking  service. 

II.  For  the  Degree   of  Bachelor  of   Philosophy. 
The  coming  academic  year  (1874-75),  a  course  of  instruction  con- 
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ducting  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  will  be  provided. 
It  will  cover  three  scholastic  years.  For  students  who  cannot  com- 
pass the  longer  Course  in  Arts,  but  who  desire  as  liberal  an  education 
as  practicable,  it  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted.  As  a  preparation 
for  the  Professional-  Schools,  it  will  be  the  best  attainable  in  a  period 
of  three  years.  The  following  represents  the  work  of  the  first  year 
in  this  course. 

FIRST     TERM. 

Latin  or  Greek Four  hours  a  week. 

Alo-ebra. Fo^ir  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

Lectures  on  English  Literature. 

SECOND     TERM. 

Latin  or  Greek Four  hours  a  week. 

Geometry Four  hours  a  week. 

German.  .    y, Two  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hoars  a  week. 

Lectures  on  History. 

THIRD    TERM. 

Latin  or  Greek. •     Four  hours  a  week. 

Trigonometry Four  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.     Elocution  and  English  Composition  through- 
out the  year. 

in.  For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  students  entering  September,  1876,  a  course  of  instruction  will 
be  provided  conducting  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The 
details  of  the  course  are  reserved  for  future  announcement. 

LIBRAEIES,  EEADING  ROOMS,  COLLECTIONS,  etc. 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  enjoy  without  charge 
the  use  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  a  collection  sur- 
passing in  extent  and  value  any  possessed  by  any  educational  institu- 
tion in  America.  Its  very  extensive  Reading  Room  is  also  at  the 
service  of  the  student,  gratis. 

Other  special  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  are  accessible  on  the 
payment  of  small  annual  fees. 
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Among  the  collections  open  to  students,  for  the  most  part  without 
charge,  may  be  mentioned  :  — 

The  Museum  or  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
The  Art  Collections  of  the  Public  Library. 
The  Boston  Athenaeum  Picture  Gallery,  etc. 
The  other  advantages  afforded  by  the  city  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
conventions  of  scientific  men,  art  exhibitions,  etc.,  are  unsurpassed. 

LOCATION. 

The  central  location  of  the  College  (within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
State  House)  renders  it  possible  without  loss  of  time  to  utilize  all  the 
desirable  intellectual  advantages  of  the  city,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  adjoining  Common  and  Public  Garden,  adorned  with  various 
works  of  art,  afford  delightful  places  for  exercise  of  body. 

COLLEGE  EXERCISES. 

Regular  morning  devotions  are  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Faculty,  at  which  all  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

During  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen class  exercises  will  be  required  per  week. 

Any  student  prevented  from  attending  upon  a  class  exercise,  must 
present  to  the  appropriate  Professor  a  written  excuse  from  the  Dean. 

The  exercises  of  the  College  are  arranged  at  such  hours  that  stu- 
dents living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on  railroad  lines, 
may  conveniently  attend.     In  most  cases  such  students  pay  but  half 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  fees  required  from  regular  students  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  are :  — 

For  Tuition,  per  annum $60.00 

Incidental  Expenses         .......  10.00 

These  are  payable  in  advance,  one  half  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
term,  and  the  remainder  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  approved  boarding-houses  or  families,  at 
prices  varying  from  four  to  seven  dollars  a  week.  A  number  board- 
ing in  a  club  and  favored  by  the  University  with  rent  free  premises, 
secure  good  board  at  less  than  three  dollars  a  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  conveniently  located,  and  properly  taken  care  of, 
can  be  obtained  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  If  two  students 
room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be  about  two  dollars  each. 


$60.00 

$60.00 

60.00 

to 

120.00 

114.00 

« 

190.00 

20.00 

i( 

25.00 
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For  the  convenience  of  new  students  desiring  rooms,  a  list  of  refer- 
ences is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

The  chief  annual  expenses  of  a  student,  not  residing  at  home,  will 
be  about  as  follows :  — 

For  Tuition 

Room,  shared  by  a  chum  .... 
Board,  thirty-eight  weeks  .... 
Text-books,   Stationery,  etc. 

Other  expenditures  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  habits  of  the 
student. 

PECUNIARY  AID. 

Students  who  cannot  without  embarrassment  pay  their  tuition  fee, 
are  allowed,  if  they  desire  it,  to  give  notes  for  the  amount  from  year 
to  year,  payable  at  their  convenience  with  or  without  interest.  In 
specially  necessitous  cases,  the  tuition  fee  is  remitted  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

Students  in  straitened  circumstances,  preparing  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  can  usually  receive  additional  aid  from  Education  Societies 
of  their  respective  denominations,  amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars 
or  more,  per  annum. 

It  is  expected  that  Scholarships  will  soon  be  established  for  the 
assistance  of  meritorious  students  needing  such  aid. 

CALENDAR. 

The  College  year  consists  of  three  terms  and  three  vacations.  The 
Calendar  for  1874-75  is  as  follows  :  — 


Commencement  of  College  year     . 
First  Entrance  Examination 

.  June  10,  1874. 
.       June  10,  1874. 

Summer  Vacation. 
Second  Entrance  Examination 

First  Term  commences 

First  Term  Examinations        .... 

.      Sept.    9,  1874. 
.     Sept.  10,  1874. 
.     Dec.    19,  1874. 

Winter  Vacation. 
Second  Term  commences         ...         .     ' 
Second  Term  Examinations    .... 

.       Jan.      6,    1875, 
.       March  24,  1875. 

Spring  Vacation. 
Third  Term  commences        .        .        . 
Third  Term  Examinations      .... 

.  April  1,  1875. 
.       June    9,  1875. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean, 

John  W.  Lindsay,  S.  T.  D., 

20  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
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Organized  1872. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WAREEN,  S.  T.  D.,  President. 

EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Dr.,  Dean. 

JOHN  K.  PAINE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Composition,  Musical  History,  and  jEs- 

thetics. 
JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Piano-forte. 
DUDLEY  BUCK,  Professor  of  the  Organ. 
GEORGE  E.  WHITING,  Professor  of  the  Organ. 
J.  O'NEILL,  Professor  of  English  and  Italian  Singing,  ^Esthetics,  and  Physiology 

of  the  Voice. 
STEPHEN  A.  EMERY,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Musical  Theory. 
GEORGE  F.  SUCK,  Professor  of  Orchestration. 
CHARLES  N.  ALLEN,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 
WULF  FRIES,  Professor  of  the  Violoncello. 
CHARLES  R.  CROSS,  B.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Acoustics. 
ALBERT  C.  MAGGI,  Instructor  in  Italian. 
JACOB  F.  KRAUSS,  Instructor  in  German. 
CARL  ZERRAHN,  Oratorio  and  Orchestral  Conductor. 
L.  FRANKLIN  SNOW,  Registrar. 

STUDENTS. 
SECOND  YEAR. 

Parker,  Isabella  G Auburndale.       ' 

Small,  Henry  J." York,  Penn. 

Turner,  Alfred St.  Albans,  Vt. 

FIRST  YEAR.     , 

Carter,  Oliver  L Newtonville. 

Dunham,  Henry  M No.  Bridgewater, 

Ells,  Emma  J Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Gardiner,  Maggie  M Worcester. 

Gutterson,  Henry  F.i Chelsea . 

Lewis,  Fred  H Manchester,  N.  H. 

Morse,  Charles  H Boston. 

1  Deceased. 
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Partridge,  Ella  S ; Boston. 

Plumer,  Annie   Georgetown. 

Porter,  Annie  W St  Jolmshurij,  Vt. 

Root,  Belle Boston. 

Turner,  Mary  E Burlington,  Iowa. 

Wilder,  Clara  P West  Newton. 

PREPARATORY. 

In  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music Twenty. 

In  Academy  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I Two. 

The  necessity  of  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  profession  of  Music 
is  becoming  more  apparent  every  year.  Such  a  preparation  should 
embrace  not  only  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Music, 
and  a  good  degree  of  skill  as  an  executant  upon  some  instrument,  or 
as  a  vocalist,  but  also  a  familiarity  with  two  or  three  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  languages,  mathematics,  sciences,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  knowledge  and  general  intellectual  culture  acquired  by  such  a 
course  of  study,  are  needed  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  relation  of 
Music  to  the  other  arts  and  sciences.  They  also  enable  students 
to  more  intelligently  interpret  and  perform  the  works  of  the  masters, 
render  their  services  as  instructors  more  valuable,  and  qualify  them 
to  do  far  more  towards  elevating  the  art  to  its  true  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  than  they  could  otherwise  possibly  do.  Few 
begin  to  study  for  other  professions,  much  less  to  practice  them,  until 
they  have  acquired  such  a  general  preparation  as  the  above  course 
of  study  affords ;  and  if  important  for  them,  it  is  not  less  important 
for  the  musical  profession.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  young  men 
or  women  of  fine  musical  talent  should  turn  their  attention  to  other 
professions. 

The  country  is  fast  coming  to  realize  the  great  value  of  Music  as  a 
branch  of  popular  education.  Seminaries,  colleges,  and  even  the 
public  schools,  are  rapidly  incorporating  it  into  their  regular  curricu- 
lum of  studies,  and  from  all  quarters  applications  are  constantly 
received  for  teachers  whose  musical  education  and  general  culture 
qualify  them  to  fill  positions  in  such  institutions. 

It  is,  on  the  average,  as  remunerative  as  other  professions;  it 
affords  a  field  for  usefulness  hardly  equaled  by  any  other ;  while  to 
those  who  possess  sufficient  talent  to  rise  to  a  high  position,  no  other 
can  be  more  desirable. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  desire  to  obtain  eminence  in  the  musi- 
cal profession,  either  as  artists,  teachers,  composers,  or  critics,  is  in- 
creasing every  year. 

Until  very  recently  all  such  have  been  obliged  to  seek  in  Europe 
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opportunities  for  the  highest  culture.  This  necessity  no  longer  exists. 
Every  facility  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  highest  artistic 
and  scientific  education  in  all  departments  of  Music,  is  now  offered  to 
the  students  in  this  College,  the  authorities  of  the  University  being 
determined  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  make  this  branch  of  the 
institution  in  every  respect  equal  to  any  similar  school  in  existence. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  branches,  viz. :  Musical  Theory 
and  Composition,  History  and  Esthetics  of  Music,  Solo  and  Ensem- 
ble Singing,  Piano-forte  and  Organ  Playing,  all  Orchestral  Instru- 
ments, and  in  the  German  and  Italian  languages. 

Each  pupil  is  required,  — 

1st.  To  devote  himself  especially  to  the  voice,  or  some  instrument, 
with  the  view  of  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  artistic  skill. 

2.  To  study  the  Theory  of  Music,  and  Composition  or  Harmony. 

3.  To  study  the  Piano-forte,  unless  already  well  advanced. 

4.  To  attend  all  the  Lectures  and  Concerts  of  the  College. 

5.  To  play  or  sing  at  such  concerts  as  the  Dean,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Professors,  shall  appoint. 

Pupils  in  singing  are  also  required  to  study  the  Italian  language. 

The  methods  of  instruction  employed  are  such  as  most  rapidly 
advance  the  pupil,  viz. :  Lectures,  small  classes,  and  private  tuition 
when  deemed  necessary. 

The  standard  works  of  the  great  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
representing  the  various  schools  of  musical  art,  and  including  con- 
certed music  of  all  kinds,  are  constantly  placed  before  the  pupils  for 
study,  and  the  entire  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  development  of  the  highest  standard  of  taste,  and  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  exalted  mission  of  Music,  with  its  true  relation  to  the 
other  arts  and  sciences. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

PIANO-FORTE. 

The  preparatory  course  upon  this  instrument  includes  the  follow- 
■  ing,  viz. :  1st, ,  Correct  position  of  hands  and  fingers  ;  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  different  kinds  of  touch ;  rapid  and  clear  execu- 
tion of  all  the  major,  minor,  and^'chromatic  scales,  and  of  the  arpeggios 
of  the  common  chords  and  chords  of  the  seventh.  2d.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  following  studies  and  pieces,  or  their  equivalent :  Hel- 
ler's Studies,  op.  45  and  46;  Czerny's  Velocity  Studies,  1st  and  2d 
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books ;  Krause's  Studies,  op.  5  ;  Cramer's  Studies,  books  1  and  2 ; 
pieces  by  standard,  modern,  and  classic  composers,  including  selections 
from  Mozart's  and  Haydn's  sonatas ;  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without 
words ;  Chopin's  Waltzes,  etc.,  etc.  Applicants  for  admission  must 
be  able  to  play  without  hesitation,  or  repetition  of  notes,  and  must  be 
free  from  the  faults  common  to  young  performers,  and  must  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  harmony  to  harmonize  well  a  choral  or  com- 
mon church  tune  in  four  parts. 

ORGAN. 

Applicants  for  admission  in  organ  playing  must  have  thoroughly 
studied  the  following  works,  or  their  equivalent,  viz.  :  Rink's  Organ 
School,  first  five  books  ;  Buck's  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing ;  Lem- 
men's  Organ  School,  part  second ;  The  Organist,  by  Southard  and 
Whiting  (used  particularly  for  the  study  of  instrumentation)  ;  easy 
preludes  and  figures  with  pedal  obligato  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and 
others  ;  introduction  to  extempore  playing ;  accompaniments  for  solo 
and  chorus  singing.  They  must  also  be  able  to  harmonize  a  choral 
in  four  parts,  according  to  the  rules  of  harmony. 

SINGING. 

Pupils  in  this  department  must  be  familiar  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  music ;  they  must  be  able  to  sing  readily  at  sight,  and 
must  also  have  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  Solo  Sinking. 

ORCHESTRAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

The  preparatory  course  for  Violin,  Flute,  etc.,  etc.,  includes  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  music,  a  fami- 
liarity with  the  technicalities  of  the  instruments,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  and  ability  to  play  the  easier  works  of  the  masters. 

GRADUATION. 

Three  years  will  in  general  be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the 
course  of  instruction.  Pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination, 
will  receive  the  University  diploma.  Those  who  have  specially  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  talents  and  scholarship,  will,  if  grad- 
uates of  any  college  of  arts,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
If  not  graduates  of  a  college  of  arts,  they  will  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in  English  Composition,  History,  and  Literature,  a 
modern  language  (French,  German,  or  Italian),  Latin,  or  instead  of 
it  a  second  modern  language,  and  Mathematics,  before  being  eligible 
to  the  above  degree. 
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SPECIAL  FACILITIES. 

During  the  coming  year,  in  addition  to  courses  already  established, 
lectures  will  be  given  upon  Acoustics,  accompanied  by  practical  ex- 
periments with  philosophical  instruments ;  also  upon  other  interest- 
ing and  important  subjects. 

Students  entering  the  College  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
can  be  admitted  to  classes  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
School  of  Oratory,  without  extra  charge.  Circulars  of  these  depart- 
ments will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Chamber  Concerts,  consisting  of  piano  and  vocal  solos,  trios,  quar- 
tettes, etc.,  for  piano  and  stringed  instruments,  are  given  at  frequent 
intervals  by  the  College,  in  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  take 
part ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them  to 
attend  the  lectures  and  sight-singing  classes  of  the  New-England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  to  perform  at  its  weekly  concerts. 

The  opportunities  for  culture  outside  of  the  institution  in  Boston 
are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  them. 
During  the  concert  season,  miscellaneous  concerts,  by  foreign  and 
resident  artists,  Chamber,  Symphony,  and  Oratorio  Concerts,  are  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  and  the  German,  Italian,  and  English  opera 
troupes  usually  spend  several  weeks  in  the  city,  giving  representations 
of  standard  works.  The  general  literary  and  educational  advantages 
of  the  city  are  of  course  unsurpassed. 

TUITION. 

Piano-forte,  Organ  or  Voice,  including  Composi- 
tion and  Lectures $100.00  per  year. 

Any  two  of  the  above  studies,  including  Composi- 
tion and  Lectures 150.00  per  year. 

All   of  the  above   studies 200.00  per  year. 

Violin  and  other  instruments,  if  in  class,  same  as  above  ;  if  private 
lessons  are  given,  from  $3  to  $4  per  lesson. 

An  examination  fee  of  $3  is  charged  on  admission,  and  $5  for  di- 
ploma at  graduation. 

CALENDAR. 
The  College  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks 

EACH. 

The  Second  Term  of  the  school  year  for  1873-74,  will  begin  Mon- 
day, February  9th,  1874,  and  close  Saturday,  June  27th. 

The  First  Term  of  the  school  year  for  1874-75,  will  begin  Monday, 
September  14th,  1874,  and  close  Wednesday,  February  3d,  1875. 
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The  Second  Term  will  begin  Monday,  February  8th,  1875,  and 
close  Saturday,  June  26th. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  for  three  weeks  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  term.  No  pupil  is  received  for  a  shorter 
period  than  the  entire  college  year,  or  that  portion  of  the  current  year 
(never  less  than  one  half)  which  remains  after  entrance. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
E.  TouRJEE,  Mus.  Dr.,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


THE   PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  that  all  depart- 
ments, so  organized  as  to  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the  student  a 
collegiate  preparation  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be  called  Schools. 
Such  of  these  as  are  organized  and  administered  in  the  interest  of 
those  preparing  for  professional  life  are  styled  Professional  Schools. 
Of  these  four  have  been  established  and  a  fifth  projected. 

School  op  Theology. 

School  of  Law. 

School  of  Medicine. 

School  of  Oratory. 

School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  last  of  these  will  be  established  as  soon  as  adequate  means 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  University. 


SCHOOL  OP  THEOLOGY. 

Organized    1847. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM    F.   WARREN,   S.    T.   D.,   President,  Professor  of   Systematic 

Theoloqij. 
JAMES  E.  LATIMER,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Historical  Theohgii. 
JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D..  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology. 
LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.  T.  D.,  Harris  Professor  of  Practical  Theology.^ 
DAVID  PATTEN,  S.  T.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Practical  Theology. 

LECTURERS  FOR  1873-74. 

STEPHEN  H.  TYNG,  S.  T.  D.,  Pastoral  Theology. 
JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  S.  T.  D.,  The  Sunday  School  Work. 
Bishop  ISAAC  W.  WILE  7,  S.  T.  D.,  Ministerial  Life  and  Work. 

LECTURERS  FOR  1874-75. 

MARTIN  B.  ANDERSON,  LL.  D.,  Scientifc  Method. 

Bishop  RANDOLPH  S.  FOSTER,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.^  Preachers  and  Preaching. 

Chancellor  ALEXANDER  WINCHELL,  LL.  D.,  God  in  Nature. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  Vocal  Culture  and  Oratory. 
JACOB  F.  KRAUSS,  Samaritan  and  Talmudic  Hebrew. 
ERNEST  H.  LESEMAN,  A.  M.,  German. 
J.  B.  TORRICELLI,  Spamsh. 
HARVEY  L.  WHITNEY,  Singing. 

STUDENTS. 

CLASS  OF  1874. 

first    DIVISION. 

Cheney,  David  D.,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Xenia,  0. 

Clithero,  Thomas,  A.  B.  {Lawrence  Univ.) Portage  City,  Wis. 

Copeland,  Richard  W.,  A.  B.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Clarendon,  N.  Y. 

1  Established  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  Harris,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Deming,  Charles  G.,  A.  M.  {Baker  Univ.) Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Drees,  Charles  W,,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleijan  Univ.)... Xenia,  0. 

Emerson,  John  H.,  A.  B.  (  WesJeyan  Univ.) WaI.erioivn. 

Ferguson,  Edwin  C,  A.  M.  ( Uiiv.  of  Verinoiit) Burlington,   Vt. 

Leseman,  Ernest  H.,  A.  M.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Nashville,  III. 

Morris,  James  W.,  A.  B.  {Lincoln  Univ.) Providence,  R.  L 

Mossell,  Charles  W.,  A.  B.  {Lincoln  Univ.) Loclcporl,  N.  Y. 

Otis,  John  P.,  A.  M.  ( Univ.  of  Neiv  York) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Perrin,  Willard  T.,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Grantville. 

Sprowls,  Silas,  A.  B.  {Alleghany  Col.) Claysville,  Pa. 

Steele,  Wilbur  F.,  A.  B.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Whitcher,  William  F.,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) WoodsvUle,  N.  H. 

SECOND    DIVISION". 

Bent,  George  W., Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

Boyden,  Everett  A Perry,  Me. 

Bunker,  A.  W Haverhill. 

Butler,  John  W Passaic,  N.  J. 

Fulton,  James  W Manchester,  N.  H. 

Hyde,  Edward  L Hanover. 

Jarman,  John Llanidloes,  Wales. 

Martin,  Joel New  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Frederick  M Northjield,  Vt. 

Osgood,  Gilbert  C Marhlehead. 

Parkinson,  William  J So.  Lawrence. 

Richardson,  William  G Lewiston,  Me. 

CLASS  OF  1875. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Beiler,  Samuel  L.,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Lima,  0. 

Boswell,  James  I.,  A.  B.  (  Uiiv.  of  Penn.) Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brant,  John F.,  A.  B.  ( Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Haysville,  0. 

Buell,  Marcus  D.,  A.  B.  { Univ.  of  New  York) Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

Clark,  Davis  W.,  A.  B.  ( Ohio  Wesleyan   Univ.) Cincinnati,  0. 

Craver,  Samuel  P.,  A.  B.  {Iowa  Col.) Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Curry,  Samuel  S.,  A.  B.  {E.  Tenn.    Wesleyan  Univ.) . . .  Chatala,  Tenn. 

Day,  J.  Alphonso,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Winthi-op. 

Dubois,  George   W.,  A,  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Cincinnati,  0. 

Farnsworth,  Robert  W.  C,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Burlington,  Vt. 

Gaddis,  John  W.,  A.  B.    ( Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Ripley,  0. 

Hall,  Almon  E.,  A.  B.  {  Wesleyan  Univ.) Stamford,  Vt. 

Hamilton,  L.  L.  H.,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.) Mt.  Union,  0. 

Haskell,  William  H.,  A.  M.  {Alleghany  Col.) Perry,  0. 

Innis,  George  S.,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Columbus,  0. 

Kugler,  Matthias  M.,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Goshen,  0. 

McFarland,  John  T.,  A.  B.  {Simpson  Centenary  Col).  .Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
McLaughlin,  William  M.,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) . .  Cincinnati,  0. 

Phillips,  Watson  L.,  A.  B.  {Wesleyan    Univ.) Salem,  N  Y. 

Porter,  Damon  C,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) East  Boston. 
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Postle,  Louis   F.,  A.  B.  ( Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Columbus,  0. 

Rowse,  Mark  R.,  A.  B,  ( Queen's  Col.) Bath,  Out. 

Siberts,  Samuel  W,,  B,  S.   [loica  Wesleyan  Univ.). .....  W infield,  Iowa. 

Story,  John  A.,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Bowersille,  0. 

Watts,  James  J.,  Jr.,  A.  B.  (  Central  Col.) Fayette,  Mo. 

Wood,  Joseph  R.,  A.  B.   (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Wright,  George  W.,  A.  B.   (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Beekman,  N.  Y. 

Zimmerman,  Edmund  R.,  A.  M.  {Marshall  Col.) Schaeferstoivn,  Pa. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Bennett,  William  E Goffsiown,  N.  H. 

Butler,  George  H E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Buzzell,  George  W E.  Benton,  Me. 

Clark,  Henry  H Calais,  Me. 

Crofoot,  James  R Constahleville,  N.  Y. 

Gregory,  Thomas  W Burlington,  Vt.  , 

Herdman,  Eugene  C Westford,  N.  Y. 

Higgens,  Alphonso  E Feesburg,  0. 

Hill,  Franklin  A Fludson,  N.  H. 

Hodge,  Elias Fort  Scott,  ICan. 

Kay,  Richard  E Chicago,  111. 

Kirkland,  Albert  J , N.  Bedford. 

Meredith,  William  H Gotham,  N.  H. 

Roberts,  William  N '.  Chelsea,  Vt. 

Row,  Isaac  E Plymouth,  Eng. 

CLASS    OF    1876. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Ash,  William  H.,  A.  B.  {Lincoln  Univ.) Providence,  R.  I. 

Baker,  George  N.,  B.  S.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Holley,  N.  Y. 

Fayville,  Henry,  A.  B.  {Laiorence  Univ.) Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Fayville,  John,  A.  B.  {Lawrence  Univ.) Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Knapp,  Albert  D.,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Cleveland,  0. 

Lowell,  Delmer  R.,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) W.  Richmondville,  N.Y. 

Mitchell,  Hinckley  G.,  A.  B,  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Remsen,  N.  Y. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Colesworthy,  William  G Chelsea. 

Dyson,  Robert  S Norwich,  Conn. 

Ewer,  Charles  H Osterville. 

Gregory,   Abner Belper,  Eng. 

Hammond,  Joseph Yreka,  Cal, 

Jacklin,  James  E Detroit,  Mich. 

Lennox,  Lambert  E Lennox,  Conn. 

Mayes,  William  R Aurora,  III. 

Mansfield,  John  D Boston. 

Pentecost,  Thomas  R Brooklyn,  Ontario. 

Sherburn,  Olin  L Montpelier,  Vt. 
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Walker,  John  W West  CheJimford. 

Wright,  Orin  P Wasldwjlon,  N.  11. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

Allen,   Edgar Ghuresicr. 

Bates,  John  H Ilerniiiaije,  Pa. 

Kavalgian,  T>.  Sorope'  C Adapazar,  Asia  Minor. 

Hand,  Charles  F.,  A.  M.  (  WiUiaws  Co!.) Toijiis,  Me. 

Ilolway,  Wesley  0.,  A.  M.  [Harvard  Col.) Chelsea. 

Jnbb,  John  E East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Paddock,  Miner  H.,  A.  M.   [Sijracuse  Univ.) East  Clarlcson,  N.  Y. 

Retts,  Louis  A Eronmmj,  Tnd. 

Row,  T.  Veeraragava Madras,  India. 

Turner,  Dallas Camhridgeport. 

ADMISSION. 

All  caiicliclatf^s  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  must 
produce  satisfactory  testimonials  from  their  pastors,  or  others,  touch- 
ing their  personal  religious  character.  Those  applying  for  free 
rooms  and  accommodation  in  the  Boarding  Club,  under  the  provisions 
below  stated,  will  present,  instead  of  tliese,  the  license,  or  sjDecial 
recommendation  there  required. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Division  of  an  entering 
class  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  some 
college  or  university,  or  otherwise  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have 
an  equivalent  preparation  for  theological  studies.  For  admission  to 
the  Second  Division  candidates  must  show  that  they  have  mastered 
the  studies  customarily  required  for  entrance  upon  the  Classical 
Course  in  American  colleges,  and  that  by  reason  of  age  or  other 
circumstances  they  cannot  wisely  attempt  to  qualify  themselves  for 
admission  to  the  First  Division. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing,  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  studies  which  they  desire  to  omit,  or  pre- 
sent a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  other  theological 
institution,  at  the  same  stage  of  advancement  in  the  course. 

Young  men  or  women  who  may  be  providentiall}^  debarred  the 
privilege  of  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  either  Division,  are  al- 
lowed to  take  a  special  one  of  one  or  more  years,  according  to  their 
circumstances.  In  like  manner,  preachers  engaged  in  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry,  superintendents  or  teachers  of  Sunday-schools, 
in  fine,  any  persons  deemed  suitable  by  the  Faculty,  are  allowed  to 
attend  upon  any  or  all  of  the  exercises  of  the  School,  by  causing 
their  names  to  be  recorded  iii  the  Register,  and  prepaying  a  small 
annual  fee. 
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All  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  School  should  present  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  annual  session  in  September.  Those  en- 
titled to  apply  for  rooms  will  secure  some  advantages  by  notifying 
the  Dean,  and  making  application  as  early  as  practicable.  No  room 
will  be  reserved  after  the  first  day  except  by  special  agreement. 

All  students  whose  circumstances  will  allow  them  to  obtain  a 
collegiate  education  before  applying  for  admission,  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  do  so.  The  highest  interests  of  the  student,  of  the 
School,  and  of  the  Church  demand  it. 

INSTRUCTION. 

With  respect  to  methods  of  instructij[)n,it  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  freshness  and  variety  consistent  with 
scientific  system  and  thoroughness.  Accordingly,  while  a  faithful  use 
of  the  best  books  of  reference  in  every  branch  is  insisted  on,  the 
instruction  is  almost  entirely  oral.  It  is  intended  that  the  student 
shall  do  something  more  than  merely  memorize  text-books.  When- 
ever a  branch  of  science,  or  a  portion  of  a  branch,  can  be  best  taught 
by  a  fresh  original  handling  in  the  way  of  written  lectures,  or  by 
free  exposition,  or  by  black-board  exercise,  or  by  a  Socratic  method, 
or  hj  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of  these,  the  Professors  will  not 
shrink  from  the  additional  labor  v/hich  such  methods  necessarily 
involve.  To  further  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  student  and  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  class-room,  several  courses  of  Public  Lec- 
tures of  the  highest  order  are  annually  provided.  These  usually 
relate  either  to  vital  questions  of  the  day,  or  to  topics  whose  impor 
tance  entitles  them  to  a  fuller  and  more  elaborate  treatment  than 
they  can  receive  in  the  regular  curriculum. 


REGULAR  TRIENNIAL  COURSE. 
IN  THE  ORDER  OF  YEARS. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Introduction.  —  Lectures  on  Theology  in  general,  its  Constituent  and  Re- 
lated Branches,  their  Correct  Classification  and  Order  of  Study,  Aids, 
Methods,  etc.,  hy  the  President. 

ExEGETiCAL  Theology.  —  Hebrew  Grammar ;  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch ;  New  Testament  Greek ; 
Critical  and  Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ;  Origin  and  History  of  the  Sacred  Canon ;  Biblical  Archaj- 
ology. 
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Historical  Theology.  —  Life  of  Christ,  and  History  of  tlie 
Apostolic  Age ;  General  Church  History  to  Peace  of  Westphalia ; 
Christian  Archaeology ;  Christian  Art  History  ;  Sacred  Geography. 

Systematic  Theology.  —  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology; 
Lectures  on  the  Matter,  Sources,  Norm,  Methods,  History,  and 
Literature  of  Didactic  Theology. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Sacred  Rhetoric;  Review  of  the  An- 
cient Pulpit ;  Elocutionary  and  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

ExEGETiCAL  Theology.  —  Hebrew  continued';  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies ;  Greek  Testa- 
ment continued ;  Hermeneutics ;  Exegetical  and  Expository  Exer-- 
cises. 

Historical  Theology.  —  History  of  Christian  Doctrines;  P^l- 
tristics  :  Comparative  Symbolics. 

Systematic  Theology.  —  Didactic  Theology,  Ethics,  Philosophi- 
cal and  Christian;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Homiletics  ;  Historical  Review  of  the 
Pulpit  continued  ;  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology.  —  Biblical  Chaldee  with  Readings  ; 
New  Testament  Exegesis  concluded ;  Biblical  Criticism  ;  Expository 
Exercises. 

Historical  Theology. —^Latest  Church  History;  History  and 
Comparative  Symbolics  of  the  American  Churches ;  Ecclesiastical 
Statistics. 

Systematic  Theology. — The  Science  of  Religion  descriptively, 
comparatively,  philosophically,  and  apologetically  treated;  Essays 
and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology.^ — Pastoral  Theology;  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  Church  Work  (Sunday-schools,  Church 
Charities,  Missions,  etc.)  ;  Worship ;  Review  of  the  Pulpit  of  the 
present  century ;  Homiletical  Exercises  and  Preaching. 

IN  THE  ORDER  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

exegetical  theology. 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature ;  Biblical  Chaldee ;  New  Tes- 
tament Greek;  Biblical  Criticism  ;  Biblical  Hermeneutics;  Biblical 
Archaeology ;  Critical  and  Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  Exegetical  and  Expository  Exercises. 
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HISTORICAL    THEOLOGY. 

Sacred  History  ;  Life  of  Christ ;  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  ; 
General  Church  History ;  Sacred  and  Ecclesiastical  Geography ; 
Christian  Archasology  and  Art ;  History  of  Christian  Doctrines ; 
Patristics ;  Comparative  Symbolics ;  Science  of  Ecclesiastical  Sta- 
tistics :  Essays  and  Discussions. 

SYSTEMATIC    THEOLOGY. 

Theological  Encyclopasdia  and  Methodology ;  The  Dynamics, 
Methodology,  Theology,  Geography,  Ethnology,  and  History  of 
Christian  Missions ;  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology ;  Didactic 
Theology  systematically  presented ;  The  Science  of  Religion,  or 
the  Religious  Phenomena  of  the  World  descriptively,  comparatively, 
philosophically,  and  apologetically  treated  ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

PRACTICAL    THEOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  Practical  Theology  ;  Sacred  Rhetoric ;  Homiletics  ; 
Review  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Pulpit ;  Pastoral  Theology  ; 
Church  Polity  and  Discipline  ;  Essays  and  Homiletical  Exercises ; 
Supplementary  Drill  by  the  Professor  of  Elocution. 

MISSIONARY    COURSE. 
Until  regular  Missionary  classes  can  be  organized,  there  will  be  a 
weekly  Missionary  Lecture  throughout  the  year  by  the  Professor  of 
Systematic   Theology.     This  has  been  the  practice  for   live  years 
past. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Missionary  Work ;  its  Theory,  Methods, 
Requisites,  and  Results. 

Sacred   Philology  and    Exegesis  ;  The  External  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  Bible  Times  considered  as  a  Mirror  of  its  Inter- 
nal States ;  Philosophy  of  Theism,  Deism,  Pantheism,  Polytheism, 
and  Atheism  ;  The  Christian  Church,  its  Constitution  and  Govern 
ment ;  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis  continued ;  Hermeneutics ;  Origin, 
History,  and  Present  Relations  of  the  Chief  Religions  of  the  World ; 
Didactic  Theology  ;  Christian  Halieutics,  or  the  Theory  of  Missionary 
Labor ;  Relation  of  the  Science  to  Pastoral  Theology ;  Keryktik 
(Missionary  form  of  Homiletics),  with  Practical  Exercises. 
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THIRD    YEAR. 

Lectures  introductory  to  the  Hindustani,  Chinese,  Arabic,  or  other 
Oriental  Language  ;  Litroduction  to  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism, 
Brahminism,  Confucianism,  and  Islamism ;  History  and  State  of 
Modern  Missions ;  Comparative  Soteriology  and  Ethics  of  all  Relig- 
ons  ;  Keryhtik,  Practical  Exercises,  etc. 

Home  missionary  labor  during  the  three  years  in  connection  with 
the  Boston  City  Missionary  Societies.  A  select  course  of  reading 
will  also  be  required. 

LECTURE  COURSES  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 

FOIl  THE  YEAR  1873-74. 

1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  in  Pastoral  Theology.  By  the  Rev. 
Stepi-ii<:n  H.  Tyng,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  George's  Protestant  Elpis- 
copal  Church,  New  York. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Sunday-school  Work.  By  the 
Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  S.  T.  D.,  of  New  York. 

0.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Ministerial  Life  and  Work.  By  the 
Rev.  Bishop  Isaac  W.  Wiley,  S.  T.  1).,  of  Boston. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1874-75. 

1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Scientific  Method.  By  Martin  B. 
Anderson,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Preachers  and  Preaching.  By  the 
Rev.  Bishop  Randolph  S.  Foster,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  God  in  Nature.  By  Alexander 
WiNCiiELL,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Courses  of  Lectures,  from  five  to  twelve  in  number,  have  recently 
been  given  before  the  School  by 

The  Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Edward  Thomson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D., 

The  Rev.  William  Butler,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Pres't  James  M'Cosh,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Edmund  S.  Janes,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Erastus  O.  Haven,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Bennett,  S.  T.  D. 
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The  Rev.  Dallas  D.  Lore,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Gage,  A.  M. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  MacDonald,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchesteh,  A.  M. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Erastus  Wentworth,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Pres't  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 


MISCELLANEOUS  BRANCHES. 

German.  —  An  advanced  class  meet  weekly  to  read  German 
Theology  with  one  of  the  instructors.  A  preparatory  class  are  drilled 
twice  a  week  in  the  rudiments  of  the  language  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

Spanish.  —  To  students  preparing  to  labor  among  Spanish  Amer- 
ican populations,  free  instruction  is  furnished  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Two  members  of  the  class  are  now  under  appointment  to  Mexico. 

Arabic  and  Syriac.  —  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  accommo- 
date any  who  may  have  time  and  suitable  qualifications  to  take  up 
the  study  of  Arabic  or  Syriac  in  connection  with  Hebrew. 

Tahnudlc  Hebrew  and  Samaritan.  —  Suitable  candidates  can  also 
be  furnished  with  instruction  in  Samaritan  and  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Talmud  under  Professor  Krauss,  many  years  a  missionary  in  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  learned  world  he  is  known  as  the  discoverer  and  editor 
of  the  so-called  "  Fire-tried  Manuscript "  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, brought  to  light  in  18 GO,  and  believed  by  some  critics  to  be 
the  oldest  Biblical  MS.  in  the  world. 

Music.  —  All  students  desirous  of  improving  in  the  art  of  singing  or 
in  the  science  of  music,  receive,  free  of  charge,  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  They  are 
also  furnished  with  free  tickets  to  the  frequent  Oratorio  Rehearsals, 
Concerts,  and  Lectures  of  the  Conservatory.  The  reputation  of  the 
institution  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  to  those  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  statement  that  it  is  the  largest  school  of  music  in  the 
world. 

Vocal  Cidture.  —  Special  Elocutionary  Lectures  and  drill  exercises, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Monroe,  are  maintained  a  large  part 
of  the  year.  Students  in  the  Senioi'  Class  are  also  allowed  to  attend 
the  School  of  Oratory  one  hour  a  day. 

Medical  Lectures.  —  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  students  pre- 
paring themselves  for  missionary  service  to  attend  medical  lectures 
free  of  expense. 
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AUXILIARY  FACILITIES. 

Libraries.  —  Students  enjoy  access  without  fee  to  the  following 
libraries  :  1st.  The  Library  of  the  School,  a  collection  of  about  5,000 
volumes,  including  a  valuable  Missionary  Library.  2d.  The  State 
Library,  situated  but  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  School,  and  open 
every  day.  It  contains  about  30,000  volumes,  and  is  increased  some 
2,000  volumes  per  annum.  3d.  2^he  Public  Library  of  the  City  of 
Boston.  This  magnificent  collection  contains  about  260,000  volumes, 
of  which  a  generous  proportion  relate  to  theology.  There  are  annually 
added  to  it  some  10,000  bound  volumes  and  7,000  to  8,000  pamphlets. 

T/ie  General  Theological  Library.  —  For  an  annual  fee  of  three 
dollars  this  valuable  collection,  numbering  11,000  volumes,  is  open  to 
all  theological  students.  Connected  with  it  is  a  fine  theological  and 
religious  Reading  Room.  All  denominations  are  represented  both  in 
the  Library  and  in  the  Reading  Room  periodicals. 

Other  Heading  Rooms.  —  Members  of  the  School  enjoy,  further, 
the  free  use  of  the  following  Reading  Rooms :  1  st.  That  of  the  School. 
Well  supplied  with  the  issues  of  the  American  religious  press.  2d. 
The  Reading  Room  of  the  Public  Library.  Here  over  four  hundred 
issues  of  the  periodical  press,  including  all  the  leading  theological  and 
literary  quarterlies,  are  regularly  kept  on  file.  They  embrace  not 
only  all  the  leading  periodicals  of  America,  but  also  a  choice  selection 
from  the  be^t  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Scan- 
dinavian ones. 

Egyptological  Collection.  —  The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities affords  abundant  material  for  the  illustration  of  this  important 
field  of  Biblical  study. 

Missionary  Cabinet.  —  Through  the  courtesy  of  its  curators,  the 
Missionary  Cabinet  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  the  largest  in  America,  is  constantly  accessible  to 
students  in  this  School. 

Extempore  Speaking  and  Debate.  —  Exercise  in  extempore  speak- 
ing and  debate  may  be  had  weekly  in  connection  with  the  Elocution- 
ary Club  and  the  Debating  Society.  Opportunities  for  more  directly 
ministerial  labor  in  supplying  vacant  pulpits,  and  the  calls  of  the 
City  Missions,  are  constantly  occurring. 

Gymnastics. —  Students  who  feel  the  need  of  regular  gymnastic 
exercise  can  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  best  gymnasiums  and  drill- 
masters  of  the  city,  at  rates  of  the  most  favorable  character.  During 
the  past  year  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  has  favored  the  school  with  several  free 
lectures  on  health,  exercise,  diet,  etc. 
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Public  Lectures.  —  To  enumerate  all  the  varied  means  of  improve- 
ment afforded  to  students  by  their  situation  in  the  heart  of  Boston, 
would  require  much  space.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  mention 
the  gratuitous  courses  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  the  score  or  more 
of  distinguished  scholars,  statesmen,  and  orators,  who  regularly  ap- 
pear in  a  Boston  Lecture  season.  Every  winter  opportunity  is 
afforded  the  student  of  hearing  upon  the  platform  such  men  as 
Sumner,  Punshon,  Gough,  Emerson,  Beecher,  Simpson,  Phillips, 
Murray,  Holland,  Chapin,  and  many  others.  Within  two  or  three 
years  the  list  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  such  distinguished 
foreigners,  as  Tyndall,  Proctor,  Froude,  MacDonald,  Gavazzi,  and 
others. 

Conversazioni.  —  During  the  past  two  years,  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  clergymen  and  orators,  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  have  favored  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and  con- 
versations on  their  personal  experience,  habits,  etc.,  as  public 
religious  teachers.  Drs.  Newman  Hall  and  Joseph  Parker,  of  Lon- 
don, have  thus  addressed  them  the  present  year.  All  these  inter- 
views have  been  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable. 

Missionary  meetings^  Christian  conventiojis,  benevolent  society  anni- 
versaries, etc.,  are  held  every  year  in  the  city,  drawing  together 
returned  missionaries,  distinguished  pulpit  orators,  and  live  Christian 
laborers  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  These  are  advantages 
whose  value  to  young  ministers  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Religious  Privileges.  —  Regular  morning  and  evening  devotions 
are  held  throughout  the  scholastic  year.  All  school  exercises  are 
opened  with  an  invocation  of  the  divine  blessing.  There  are  also 
stated  prayer-meetings  every  week,  and  a  class-meeting  led  by  the 
professors  in  rotation. 

The  Missionary  Association  holds  meetings,  from  time  to  time,  to 
hear  reports  and  original  letters  from  the  various  mission-fields,  to 
pray  for  the  continued  and  increased  success  of  missionary  labor, 
to  discuss  questions  connected  with  the  mission  work,  and  in  general, 
to  cultivate  an  intelligent  personal  interest  in  the  great  enterprise 
of  evangelizing  the  world.  During  the  past  year,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly addressed  by  returned  missionaries  and  others  who  have 
personally  inspected  foreign  missions. 

All  of  the  principal  churches  of  Boston  are  within  convenient 
walking  distance  of  the  School,  and  each  student  is  expected  to 
connect  himself  with  one  of  them.  In  the  Sunday-schools,  missions, 
and  social  meetings  of  these  churches,  abundant  opportunities  for 
Christian   labor   are   found,    while   on    the   other   hand   the   stated 
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preaching  and  spiritual  counsels  of  an  experienced  pastor  can  but 
prove  fruitful  of  blessing  to  young  men  looking  forward  to  the  high 
responsibilities  of  the  ministry. 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  annual  charges  for  students  in  the  School  of  Theology 
are :  For  tuition  (when  not  remitted,  or  provided  for  as  below)  $50. 
For  heating,  lighting,  and  care  of  public  rooms,  $10.00. 

Students  fixvored  with  free  rooms  and  tuition  pay  each  ten  dollars 
a  year  for  the  heating  and  care  of  their  rooms.  A  fee  of  five  dollars 
is  also  charged  for  the  diploma  on  graduation. 

PECUNIARY   AID. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  authorized  to  remit  the  tuition  fee  to 
all  whose  circumstances  require  it. 

Students  who  need  such  assistance  can  usually  receive  loans  to  the 
amount  of  $100  a  year  from  different  education  societies. 

Two  Scholarships  have  been  established  in  connection  with  this 
School,  but  neither  of  them  will  be  available  the  coming  year. 

There  is  a  small  Loan  Fund  by  which  a  few  can  be  aided  annually 
in  times  of  need. 

FREE  ROOMS,  THE  BOARDING  CLUB,  etc. 

By  virtue  of  the  arrangement  in  accordance  with  which  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary  transferred  their  funds  and 
trusts  to  the  University,  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  are  entitled  to  free  tuition,  and  to  the  same 
or  equivalent  privileges,  with  respect  to  rooms,  as  were  afforded  by 
the  Seminary.  All  applicants  for  these  free  advantages  are  required 
to  produce  either  a  local  preacher's  license,  or  a  recommendation 
from  some  Quarterly  Conference  after  the  following  form :  "  We 
the  members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of Station  (or  Cir- 
cuit), do  hereby  certify,  that  Brother is  in  our  judgment 

called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend him  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  received  as  a  student  in  the 
School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University." 

The  rooms  provided  for  these  students  are  furnished  with  every- 
thing essential  to  comfort,  with  the  exception  of  bed  linen  and  towels. 
Students  desiring  carpets  furnish  them  themselves.  Marriqd  students 
are  accommodated  with  rooms  for  themselves,  but  not  for  their  fam- 
ilies.    Regular  students,  entitled  to  free  rooms,  if  not  accommodated 
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in  the  Seminary  building,  receive  two  dollars  a  week  with  which  to 
provide  themselves  with  rooms  elsewhere. 

All  students,  entitled  as  above  to  free  tuition  and  rooms,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Boarding  Club.  Favored  with  rent- 
free  premises  and  with  direct  access  to  the  great  markets  of  Boston, 
this  club  has  been  able  to  provide  a  varied  and  excellent  board /br 
$2.50  a  iveek.  This  reduces  the  expense  of  board,  for  the  entire 
scholastic  year,  to  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  present  the  University  is  able  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Seminary  and  extend  these  free  advantages  to  the  candidates  of  all 
Methodist  churches  without  distinction.  As  fast  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  furnished  the  same  or  equivalent  facilities  will  be  offered  to 
all. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  of  the  First  Division  who  complete  the  regular  Course, 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  ;  those  of  the  Second  Division  who 
complete  the  same  Course  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  will 
receive  a  Diploma  certifying  the  fact. 

CALENDAR. 

@:toents-Sct)cntI)  gear.  — 1873-74. 


September  10. 

Wednesday. 

Entrance  Examination. 

September  11. 

Thursday. 

Lectures  commence. 

September  24. 

Wednesday. 

Matriculation  Day. 

November  22. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 

November  29. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends. 

December  20. 

Saturday. 

Christmas  Recess  begins. 

January  3. 

Saturday. 

Christmas  Recess  ends. 

March  19. 

Thursday. 

Senior  Examinations. 

April  7. 

Tuesday. 

Assignment  of  Rooms. 

April  8. 

Wednesday. 

Easter  Recess  begins. 

April  15. 

Wednesday. 

Easter  Recess  ends. 

May  25. 

Monday. 

Annual  Examination. 

May  26. 

Tuesday. 

Annual  Examination. 

May  27. 

Wednesday. 

Commencement. 
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STttjentn-Ociglitl)  fear.  — 1874-75. 


September  9. 

Wednesday. 

Entrance  Examination. 

September  10. 

Thursday. 

Lectures  commence. 

September  23. 

Wednesday. 

Matriculation  Day. 

November  21. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 

November  28. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends. 

December  19. 

Saturday. 

Christmas  Recess  begins. 

For  further  information,^  address  the  Dean, 

Rev.  James  E.  Latimer,  S.  T.  D., 

36  Bromjield  Street, 


1  The  Annual  Report  of  tliis  School,  hitherto  separately  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  patrons,  is  rendered  nearly  superfluous  by  the  facts  presented  in  the  Uni- 
versity Year  Book.  It  is  therefore  discontinued,  or  rather  merged  in  the  more 
comprehensive  organ. 
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Organized  1872. 


FACULTY. 


WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  President. 
GEORGE  S.  HILLARD,  LL.  D.  Dean  and  Professor. 
EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  D.,  Professor. 

LECTURERS. 

HENRY  W.  PAINE,  LL.  D.,  Real  Property. 

BENJAMIN  F.  THOMAS,  LL.  D.,  Wills  and  Administrations. 

FRANCIS  WHARTON,  LL.  D.,  Conflict  of  Laws. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER,  LL.  D.,  Equity. 

CHARLES   T.   RUSSELL,   A.  M.,   Evidence  and  Admiralty  ;    Pleading  and 

Practice. 
JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
N.  ST.  JOHN  GREEN,  LL.  B.,  Torts;  Criminal  Law. 

MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  A.M.,  Bills  and  Notes ;  Insurance  ;  and  Estoppel. 
EDWARD  L.  PIERCE,  LL.  B.,  Corporations. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS. 

BENJAMIN  R.  CURTIS,  LL.  D.,  United  States  CouHs. 
WILLIAM  BEACH  LAWRENCE,  LL.  D.,  Law  of  Nations. 
OTIS  P.  LORD,  LL.  D.,  Pleading  and  Practice. 

STUDENTS. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Armstrong,  Benjamin  Franklin,  A.  B. 

{Dickinson  Col.)  LL.  B London,  0. 

Barton,  Charles  Clarence,  A.  B.  {Trinity  Coll.)  LL.  B. . ,  .Belmont. 

Batchelder,  Clark  Asa,  LL.  B Manchester,  Vt. 

Burns,  Charles  Joseph,  LL.  B .' Chelsea.  ' 

Buswell,  Joseph  Edward,  LL.  B Lawrence. 

Child,  Frank  Linus,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.)  LL.  B Worcester. 

Cobb,  Cyrus,  LL.  B Cambridgeport. 
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Drew,  Charles  Acton,  A.  B.  [Harvard  Col.)  LL.  B Chelsea. 

Evans,  Andrew  Otis,  A.  B.  [Harvard  Col.)  LL.  B Boston. 

Fellows,  Henry  Parker,  A.  B.   {  Yak  Co/.)  LL.  B Boston. 

George,  Elijah,  LL.  B New  Rochclle,  N.  Y 

Grosscup,  Peter  Stinger,  A.  B.   (  Wittenberg  Col.)  LL.  B.  .Ashland,  0. 

Harris,  Henry  Francis,  A.  B.  ( Tufts  Col.)  LL.  B Oakdale. 

Higley,  George  Trask,  A.  B.  [Amherst  Col.)  LL.  B Ashland. 

Hubbard,  Henry  Clarence,  LL.  B Boston. 

Johnson,  Byron  Berkley,  LL.  B Waltham. 

Morrell,  Frank,  LL.  B Boston. 

Phillips,  Charles  F.,  LL,  B Hanover. 

Pike,  John  Edward,  A.  B.  [Dartmouth  Col.)  LL.  B Rollinsford,  N.  H. 

Watson,  David  Kemper,  A.  B.  [Dickinson  Col.)  LL  B.  .  .London,  0. 

Wood,  Cortlandt,  A.  B.  (  Yale  Col )  LL.  B Webster. 

Woodbury,  Fiank  Galloupc,  LL.  B Lynn. 

MIDDLE    CLASS. 

Adams,  Charles  H Haverhill. 

Bennett,  Francis  Marion,  A.  B.  [Dartmouth  Col) Boston. 

Blume,  Jarvis Boston. 

BoUes,  H.  Eugene New  London,  Conn. 

Flint,  Willis  Everett Danvers. 

Folsom,  Henry  Asa,  A.  B.  [Dartmouth  Col.) Hanover,  N.  H. 

Forbush,  George  Sumner Boston. 

Foster,  Edwin  James,  A.  B.  [Baldwin  Univ.) Cleveland,  0, 

Foster,  Henry  Eugene,  A.  B.  [Baldwin  Univ.) Cleveland,  0. 

Fox,  James  W Boston. 

Frawley,  Daniel Brookline. 

Hart,  William  lienry Chelsea. 

Haytbrd,  George  Warren Boston. 

Lynde,  Selwyn Melrose. 

Malley,  Edward  Bradshart,  A.  M.  (  Williams  Col.) Fitchburg. 

McGeough,  James  A.,  A.  B.  ( Boston  Col. ) Boston. 

Rollins,  Amos  Edwin Methuen. 

Slocum,  Edward  T.,  A.  B.  [Amherst  Col.) NewtonviUe. 

Smith,  Theophilus  Gilman,  A.  B.  [Harvard  Col.) Somerville. 

Tower,  Gideon,  A.  B.  ( Union  Col.) Boston. 

Vandervoort,  William  H Boston^ 

Waters,  George  Benton Sutton. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

Adams,  Melvin  O.,  A.  B.  [Dartmouth  Col.) Ashburnham. 

Broderick,  John   Boston. 

Burke,  William  W North  Weymouth. 

Cameron,  George  Frederick New  Glasson,  N  S. 

Clary,  Albert  Everett Troy,  Me. 

Crittenden,  William  Butler Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gushing,  Charles  William Lowell. 

Gushing,  Louis  Thomas,  A.  B.  [Harvard  Col.) Cohasset. 
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Daly,  Anthony  Charles Boston. 

Daniels,  Elizabeth  G Hyde  Park. 

Dow,  Jonathan,  A.  M.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Fitzgerald,  Olraond  Edward,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Providence,  R.  I. 

Flagg,  John  Sylvester Cambridge. 

Foster,  Alfred  Dwight,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

French,  Lyman  P New  York. 

Gargan,  Thomas  J Boston. 

Goodrich,  Charles  Newton,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Cambridge. 

Goodnow,  Charles  Asher,  A.  B.  ( Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Greene,  Amasa Chester. 

Keith,  John  Wetherbee Boston. 

Martin,  Austin  Agncw,  A.  B.  ( Harvard  Col.) Boston  Highlands. 

McDonald,  James Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Nawa,  Michukayn  Y.i Japan. 

Osgood,  Henry  Seth Lowell. 

Paige,  Charles  F Boston. 

Payne,  James  Spriggs,  Jr Liberia,  Africa. 

Russell,  Charles  Theodore,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Cambridge. 

Sherwin,  Thomas,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Dedham. 

Shorey,  George  Langdon,  A.  B.  ( Harvard  Col.) f^jjnn. 

Smith,  George  Henry,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Maiden. 

Stearns,  Richard  Spragne Salem. 

Thomas,  William,  A.  B.  [Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Tyng,  Stephen  Higginson Cambridge. 

Wales,  Jonathan,  A.  B.  ( Yale  Col.) Randolph. 

Ware,  Arthur  Lovell,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Waters,  George  Benton Sutton. 

Williams,  Daniel  Weld,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Llarvard  Col.) Boston  Highland^;. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  Arts,  Science^- or- 
Philosophy,  are  admitted  without  preliminary  examination  ;  all  others 
must  satisfy  the  Dean  that  they  possess  the  educational  and  other 
qualifications  which  will  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  studies 
of  the  School. 

Students  coming  from  other  Law  Schools  can  be  admitted  ad  eun- 
dum  on  producing  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  the  work  done  and' 
character  sustained  in  such  Schools.  Persons,  who  have  partly  com- 
pleted their  course  privately,  can  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
on  examination  held  for  this  purpose  at  18  Beacon  Street,  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  3d  and  October  7th,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  all  desiring  to  take  the  Special 
Course  in  Mercantile  Law,  should  invariably  present  themselves  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  others  can  enter  at  any  time  with  less  of 
disadvantage. 

1  Deceased. 
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Satisfactory  testimonials  or  references  are  required  of  all. 

Every  student  must  adjust  all  dues  at  the  Registrar's  office,  be  reg- 
ularly enrolled,  and  receive  a  Registration  Ticket,  before  admission 
to  the  instruction  of  the  School. 

All  persons  purposing  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  with  a  view 
to  making  it  a  profession,  are  earnestly  recommended  to  first  complete 
a  course  of  liberal  studies  and  take  their  first  degree  in  arts  or  phi- 
losophy. 

INSTRUCTION  — REGULAR  COURSE. 

The  method  of  instruction  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of  all 
approved  systems  and  appliances.  It  includes  regular  oral  text-book 
exposition  and  recitation,  free  and  written  lectures,  reviews,  examina- 
tions, exercises  in  drafting  contracts,  conveyances,  pleadings,  indict- 
ments, and  other  legal  papers,  the  criticism  of  briefs  and  arguments 
in  moot  courts,  courses  of  reading,  etc. 

In  all  American  Law  Schools  the  regular  Course  of  Instruction  is 
two  years  or  less.  Believing  it  possible  and  desirable  to  gradually 
extend  the  curriculum,  the  authorities  of  this  School  adopted  statutes 
making  its  full  course,  like  those  in  the  Schools  of  Theology  and 
Medicine,  to  cover  three  years.  For  the  present,  however,  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  made  attainable,  here  as  elsewhere,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  attendance  the  third  year  is  entirely 
optional.  All  advantages  of  the  third  year  are  either  gratuitous,  or 
regulated  as  to  expense  by  the  desires  of  those  who  choose  to  remain 
in  residence. 

Subject  to  only  slight  variations  from  year  to  year  the  distribution 
of  topics  will  be  as  follows  :  — 

First  Year. 

Agency. 

Bailments. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

Contracts. 

Criminal  Law. 

Domestic  Relations. 

Partnership. 

Sales. 

Torts. 

Second  Year, 

Admiralty. 
Confiict  of  Laws. 
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Corporations. 

Equity  and  Procedure  in  Equity. 
Estoppel. 
Evidence. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Pleading  and  Practice. 
Real  Property. 
Wills  and  Administration. 

Third  Year. 

American  Constitutional  Late. 

Canon  Law  and  American  Ecclesiastical  Legislation. 
Constitutional  Llistory  of  European  States. 
Forensic  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 
General  Jurisprudence  and  its  History. 
■    Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  of  United  States  Courts. 
Public  International  Law. 
Political  Philosophy  and  Sociology. 
Roman  Law. 

Thorough  and  regular  class  instruction  will  be  given  every  year  in 
the  branches  included  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  above 
course.  For  the  present  the  third  year  is  a  voluntary  Reading  Term^ 
presenting,  among  others,  the  following  advantages  to  all  Bachelors 
remaining  in  residence. 

1.  Continued  membership  in  the  School  without  further  payment. 

2.  Supervision  and  advice  in  a  recommended  Course  of  Reading 
upon  third  year  topics. 

3.  Free  access  to  the  Library  and  to  all  Lectures  of  the  School,  in- 
cluding courses  which  may  be  new. 

4.  Opportunity  to  unite  in  obtaining  occasional  courses  of  lectures 
other  than  those  offered  upon  third  year  topics,  at  cost  price. 

5.  Instruction  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

6.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  a  satisfactory  examination 
on  the  work  of  the  year. 

Students  of  third  year  standing,  will  find  it  very  advantageous  to 
take  one  or  two  hours  instruction  daily  in  the  School  of  Oratory, 
elsewhere  described.  Scarce  anything  contributes  more  to  success  at 
the  bar  or  in  a  political  career  than  a  powerful  and  well  trained  voice, 
and  good  delivery.  In  like  manner  the  opportunity  and  facilities 
afforded  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  earlier  years  of  one's  education 
and  to  round  out  one's  later  attainments  more  symmetrically  by  spe- 
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cial  studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  or  in  the  School  of  All 
Sciences,  are  too  valuable  and  inexpensive  to  be  neglected  by  any 
who  can  possibly  avail  themselves  of  them. 

SPECIAL    COURSES. 
In  addition  to  the  full  regular  course  of  instruction  shorter  ones 
are  also  provided. 

L   The  Course  in  Mercantile  Law. 

This  is  designed  for  young  men  preparing  themselves  for  commer- 
cial pursuits  or  for  a  business  life  of  any  kind.  It  includes  the  follow- 
ing topics :  — 

Agency. 

Bills  of  Exchange. 

Corporations. 

Insurance. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Partnership. 
'     Promissory  Notes. 

Sales. 

II.  Select  Courses. 

Being  provided  for  such  Bachelors  of  Arts,  or  other  liberally  edu- 
cated persons,  as  desire  to  pursue  legal  studies,  not  with  a  view  to 
practice,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  a  broader  culture,  these  courses 
will  necessarily  vary  with  individual  aptitudes,  taste,  and  plans.  Each 
student,  desiring  to  enter  upon  such  a  line  of  study,  will  find  the  Pro- 
fessors ready  to  afford  him  the  best  counsel  and  aid  in  determining  its 
character  which  experience  and  warm  personal  interest  can  prompt. 

OCCASIONAL  LECTURE  COURSES. 

Through  the  kind  cooperation  of  friends  of  legal  education,  the 
authorities  of  the  School  are  enabled  to  present  from  time  to  time 
special  courses  of  lectures  upon  important  topics  not  necessarily  in- 
cluded in  the  ordinary  course.  The  following  eminent  gentlemen 
have  promised  such  courses,  as  soon  as  their  official  engagements 
will  permit. 

Hon.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  LL.  D.,  late  Judge  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  A  Course  on  the  Jurisdiction  and  Practice  of  United 
States  Courts. 

Hon.  William  Beach  Lav^rence,  LL.  D.  A  Course  on  the 
Public  Law  of  Nations. 
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Hon.  Otis  P.  Lord,  LL.  D.,  Judge  of  Massachusetts  Superior 
Court.     A  Course  on  Pleading  and  the  Massachusetts  Practice  Act. 

COURTS. 

Attendants  upon  the  School  enjoy  the  best  possible  facilities  for 
observing  the  organization  and  working  of  Courts,  their  interrelations, 
the  actual  progress  of  notable  cases,  the  arguments  of  eminent  coun- 
sel, the  rulings  of  judges,  the  processes  of  decision,  exception,  appeal, 
etc.  No  less  than  six  Courts  are  holding  their  sessions  almost  con- 
tinously  within  less  than  five  minutes  walk  from  the  School.  The 
following  calendar  indicates  their  respective  names,  locations,  etc. 

1.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court.  United  States  Court  House, 
140  Tremont  Street.     Terms  commencing  May  15  and  Oct.  15. 

2.  The  United  States  District  Court.  United  States  Court  House, 
140  Tremont  Street.  Terms  :  March,  the  3d  Tuesday ;  June,  the  4th 
Tuesday;  September,  the  2d  Tuesday;  December,  the  1st  Tuesday. 
Special  Courts  are  held  every  Friday  forenoon. 

3.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  County  Court 
House,  Court  Square.  Terms,  1st  Tuesday  in  April  and  2d  Tuesday 
in  September. 

4.  The  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.  County  Court  House, 
Court  Square.  Terms  for  civil  business  on  1st  Tuesday  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October;  for  Criminal  business  on  1st  Monday  in 
each  month. 

5.  Probate  Court  of  Suffolk  County.  Probate  Office,  28  Court 
Square.     Every  Monday  except  in  month  of  Juty. 

6.  Municipal  Courts  of  City  of  Boston.  Court  House,  Court 
Square.  For  civil  business  every  Saturday  at  9  A.  m.  ;  for  criminal 
business  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted, 
at  9  A.  M. 

Upon  the  same  street  and  almost  adjoining  the  Law  School  build- 
ing, is  the  State  House  in  which  the  State  Legislature  is  in  session 
from  the  first  week  in  January  till  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
Here  are  afforded  opportunities  for  observing  the  whole  process  by 
which  are  propounded,  considered,  amended,  and  enacted  the  statutes 
which  the  tribunals  of  law  are  to  interpret  and  apply.  This  living 
exemplification  of  the  work  of  legislation,  in  a  body  so  historically 
celebrated  for  the  courage,  intelligence,  and  justice  of  its  laws,  as  is  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  can  but  prove  an  important  advan- 
tage to  those  whose  lives  are  to  be  given  to  legal,  political,  or  judicial 
pursuits. 
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LTBRAEIES  AND   READING  ROOMS. 

The  following  collections  are  accessible  to  all  members  of  the 
School  free  of  charge:  (1.)  The  Lmv  Library  of  the  University 
This  is  situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  School  and  includes  the 
most  important  Law  Reports  and  Text  Books.  As  the  whole  collec- 
tion has  been  procured  within  two  years,  it  includes  the  very  best 
treatises  and  the  latest  editions  of  them.  By  yearly  additions,  the 
effort  will  be  to  make  and  keep  it  a  model  working  library  for  stu- 
dents. (2.)  The  State  Library.  This  valuable  collection,  amounting 
to  over  30,000  volumes,  is  substantially  a  general  Law  library,  but  is 
especially  rich  in  codes,  statutes,  state  papers,  and  all  that  pertains 
to  legislation,  American  and  Foreign.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
long  accumulating  archives  of  the  State,  it  aifords  a  rare  mine  to  all 
engaged  in  special  historical  or  local  studies  of  American  law.  (3.) 
The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  is  the  largest  library 
in  America,  save  the  Congressional  at  Washington,  with  which  it 
holds  an  even  rank.  No  other  fairly  approaches  these  two.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  report  of  its  Superintendent  the  collection  now  num- 
bers 260,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets.  It  is  particularly  rich 
in  state  papers,  its  collection  of  United  States  documents  being  far 
more  complete  than  any  in  possession  of  the  government  itself.  Any 
book  not  in  possession  of  the  Library  will  on  application  of  a  reader 
be  purchased,  provided  it  is  obtainable  and  no  valid  reason  against  its 
purchase  appears.  By  a  special  permission  of  the  Trustees,  students 
in  the  Law  School  of  Boston  University  are  entitled  to  use  and  draw 
books,  even  when  residing  outside  the  city  limits. 

Any  student  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer  who  is  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Social  T^aw  Library,  will,  on  recommendation  of  his 
principal,  be  admitted  to  the  free  use  of  this  exceedingly  valuable 
collection.  In  a  similar  manner  access  can  be  had  to  the  Boston 
Athenceum,  at  one  time  the  leading  library  in  the  country,  and  still 
among  the  largest  and  best.  Other  general  and  special  collections 
are  accessible  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee. 

The  Reading  Room  of  the  Public  Library  is  open  without  charge. 
AH  the  leading  professional,  scientific,  and  literary  periodicals  of 
America  and  Europe  are  here  taken.  The  selection  numbers  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred. 

The  Law  Reading  Room  of  the  Social  Law  Library,  and  the 
general  one  of  the  Boston  Athenseum,  are  accessible  to  students  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  libraries  themselves. 
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MOOT  COURT,  CLUBS,  etc. 

The  Moot  Court  is  presided  over  by  members  of  the  Faculty, 
several  of  whom  are  judges  of  ripe  experience  in  the  civil  courts. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  belong  to  Law  Clubs,  which  meet 
every  week  for  the  arguing  and  decision  of  moot  cases.  The  mem- 
bership of  these  clubs  is  purposely  small,  in  order  that  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  exercise  may  the  more  frequently  be 
afforded  each  student. 

A  weekly  "  Quiz  "  is  also  maintained  by  the  students  and  found 
exceedingly  profitable. 

TEXT    BOOKS  AND   WORKS    OF   REFERENCE. 

The  following,  among  others,  are  recommended  to  the  student :  — 
Adams'  Equity. 
Addison  on  Torts. 
Bigelow  on  Estoppel. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  (Cooley's  Ed.). 
Byles  on  Bills. 

Greenleaf  on  Evidence  (Redfield's  Ed.). 
Kent's  Commentaries  (Holmes'  Ed.). 
May  on  Insurance. 
Metcalf  on  Contracts. 
Parsons  on  Maritime  Law. 
Redfield  and  Bigelow  on  Bills  and  Notes. 
Schouler  on  Domestic  Relations. 
Stephen  on  Pleading. 
Story  on  Agency  (Green's  Ed.). 
Story  on  Bailments  (Bennett's  Ed.). 
Story  on  the  Constitution. 
Story  on  Sales  (Bennett's  Ed.). 
Walker's  Introduction  to  American  Law. 
Warren's  Law  Studies. 
Washburn  on  Easements. 
Wharton's  Conflict  of  Laws. 
Wharton's  Criminal  Law  (7th  Ed.). 
Williams  on  Real  Property. 

EXPENSES. 

The  charges  for  instruction  in  the  regular  course  are  as  follows : 
For  the  first  year  that  a  student  is  a  member  of  the  School,  $100  ; 
for  the  second  year,  $50 ;  for  the  third,  if  not  a  Bachelor  of  Laws 
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of  this  University,  $50.  By  single  terms  the  charges  nre  as  follows  : 
For  first  term  of  first  year,  $50  ;  for  second  term,  $70  ;  for  first  term 
of  second  year,  $25,  for  second  term,  $35.  No  student  is  admitted 
for  less  than  one  term.  The  fee  for  Diploma  is  $5.  There  is  no 
fee  for  matriculation,  examinations,  or  incidental  expenses  in  this 
School.  Even  the  printing  of  the  cases  and  briefs  of  the  Moot 
Court  is  paid  for  by  the  University. 

Candidates  who  are  members  of  the  bar  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
plication for  admission  are  received  at  one  half  the  above  rates  for 
tuition. 

For  the  course  in  Mercantile  Law  the  fee  is  $25. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  for  board,  room,  washing,  etc.,  need 
not  exceed  $200  to  $300  per  scholastic  year.  Many  young  men 
obtain  situations  in  lawyer's  offices,  or  are  otherwise  able  to  do  some- 
thing toward  their  own  support.  As  there  are  near  two  thousand 
attorneys  in  and  about  the  city,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such  situ- 
ations are  unusually  good. 

CALENDAR. 

First  term  commences  October  7,  and  closes  December  19,  1874. 
Second  term  commences  January  4,  and  closes  June  2,  1875. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean, 

Hon.  G-eorge  S.  Hillard,  LL.  D. 

18  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  President. 

I.  TISDALE  TALBOT,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Patholoyu. 

JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

WILLIAM  E.  PAYNE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

CONRAD  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

,1.  HEBER  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

DAVID  THAYER,  M..!).,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

E.  BRUNO  DE  GERSDORFF,  M.T).,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Diagnosis. 

HENRY  B.  CLARKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

HOLMES  M.  JERNEGAN,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

HENRY  C.  ANGELL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

FRANCIS  H.  KREBS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstretics. 

MARY  S  AFFORD  BLAKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

NATHAN  R.  MORSE,  M.  J).,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  T>.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

HENRY  C.  AHLBORN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy, 

JOSEPH  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

N.  FREDERICK  MERRILL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  M.  D„  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

WILLIAM  P.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Chronic  Diseases. 

JAMES  B.  BELL,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Tumors. 

ARCHIBALD  K.  CARRUTHERS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

FREDERICK  W.  PAYNE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacology  and  Medical  Botany. 

CHARLES  R.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology.  ' 

T.  DWIGHT  STOWE,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diagnostics. 

EDWIN  C.  BOLLES,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Microscopy. 

FRANK  B.  KIMBALL,  M.  D.  Instructor  in  Microscopy. 

ALONZO  BOOTHBY,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator. 
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CAROLINE  E.  HASTINGS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Special  Lecturer 

on  Anatomy. 
DENTON  G.'WOODVINE,  M.  D.,  Librarian. 

STUDENTS  FOR  1873-4. 
GRADED  COURSE. 


Aldrich,  Clara  Elizabeth 
Bosworth,  John  William 
Campbell,  Eliza  Ann  Ladd 
Chase,  Herbert  Augustus,  A.  B. 

{Harvard  Col.) 
Coffin,    John    Lambert,    A.  B. 

{Tufts  Col.) 
Colby,  Edwin  Alonzo 
Connolly,  John  James 
De  Wolf,  Minnie  Bishop 
Dudley,  Susan  Ida 
Eldridge,  Benjamin  Francis 
Everett,  Martha  Allen, 
Faxon,  William  Otis 
Foster,  Edwy  Wells 
Fox,  John  Joseph 
Garrett,  Sara  Louise 
Gooding,  Emma  Jeannette 
Hale,  Frank  Albert 
Harris,  Celia  Elizabeth 
Hodgson,  Thomas 
Hurd,  Caroline  Augusta 
Jackson,      Caroline      Bradford 

Bigelow 
Jackson,  Anna  Woodward 
Jewell,     Leslie    Clifton,    A.  B. 

{Bates  Col) 
Jordan,  Sarah  Maria 
Knight,  Willie  Elbridge 
Loring,  Harriet  Augusta 
MacDonald,  Angus 
Matthews,  Mary  Moss 
Morse,  Martha  Elizabeth 
Osgood,  James  Henry 
Palmer,  Frederick  Howard 
Phenix,  Harry  Latham 
Sanborn,  Emma  Mary  Elizabeth 
Shaw,  James  S. 
Smith,  EUenor 
Spears,  George  William 


FIRST    YEAR. 

RESIDENCE. 

Gardner, 
West  Newton, 
Derry,  N.  H. 


Cambridge, 

Walaifield, 

Lowell, 

Boston, 

Halifax,  N.  H 

Boston, 

Middleborough , 

Dover, 

Stoughton, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Neivburyport, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Hutchinson,  Kansas, 

Taunton, 

Peterborough,  N.  H. 
Boston, 


Cambridge, 
Boston, 
Reading, 
Boston, 

Whjcocomagh, 
Providence, 
Boston, 
Boston, 

Westerly,  R.  I. 
Gardiner,  Me. 
Andover, 
Fremont,  Neb. 
Boston, 
Boston, 


y.  s. 


PRECEPTOR. 

R.  F.  H.  Hill,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Anna  Munroe,  M.  D. 

H.  L.  Chase,  M.  D. 

E.  P.  Colby,  M.D. 
H.  M.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Atwood,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
J.  W.  Hayward,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
W.  E.  C.  Swan,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  E.  Hastings,  M.D. 
E.  P.  Cummings,  M.  D. 
Mary  J.  S.  Blake,  M.  D. 
R.  Hodgson,  M.D. 

E.  U.  Jones,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med; 
B.  U.  School  of  Med: 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

F.  B.  Kimball,  M.  D. 
Mercy  B.  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Jos.  Underwood,  M.  D. 
T.  S.  Huntley,  M.  D. 
N.  R.  Morse,  M.  D. 

J.  H.  Woodbury,  M.  D. 
L.  A.  Palmer,  M.  D. 
Rufus  R.Williams,M.D. 
E.  P.  Colby,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
.  Anna  Munroe,  M.  D. 
David  Thayer,  M.  D. 
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Studley,  Cordelia  Adelaide 
Swain,  Mary  Lizzie 
Tompkins,  Albert  Henry 
Tuck,  Arthur  Elmer 
Watkins,  William  Lane 
Welch.  Jr.,  Willard  Choate 


Brooldyn,  N.  Y. 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Chicopee, 

New  Bedford, 

Lowell, 


Whitcomb,  Fidelia  Jane  Merrick    Nunda,  N.  Y 


J.  Heber  Smith,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
H.  B.  Cross,  M.  D. 
L  T.  Talbot,  M.  D. 
H.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D. 
E.  H.  Packer,  M.  D. 
Mary  J.  S.  Blake,  M.  D. 


SECOND    YEAR. 

Baker,  Minnie  Jane 

Boston, 

Gilbert,  Aurelia  Eliza 

Boston, 

Harris,  Mary  Briggs 

Andover, 

Hobart,  J.  W. 

Melrose, 

Swan,  Justin  Morrill 

West    Bridgewater, 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Coburn,  Jesse  Milton 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Dillingham,  Thomas  Manly 

Augusta,  Me. 

Forbes,  George  Foster 

West    Brookfield, 

Hayward,  Levi  Thomas 

Boston, 

Nichols,  Sophronia 

Corry,  Pa. 

GENERAL   COURSE. 

Andrews,  Hezekiah  Perkins 

Boston, 

Clock,  Frank  Benson 

Boston, 

Collins,  Charles  Sumner 

London,  N,  H. 

Drake,  Arathena  Biantha 

Boston, 

Gallison,  JefFerson  Gushing 

Bridgeton,  Me. 

Hudson,  David  Dailey. 

Fitchburg, 

Hutchinson,  Adele  Stuart 

Fall  River, 

Kavalgian,  D.  Serope  C. 

Adapazar,  Asia  Minor, 

Kennedy,  Alonzo  Lewis 

Newcastle,  Me. 

Lincoln,  Guy  Alvan  Theodore 

Boston, 

Morse,  George 

Salem, 

Morse,  Abbie  Swan 

Salem, 

Paine,  George  Harrison 

St.  Johnshury,  Vt. 

Sawtelle,  Benjamin  Albert 

Sidney,  Me. 

Smith,  Moses  Edwin 

St.  Johnshury,  Vt, 

Styles,  Charles  Wallace 

Putnam,  Conn. 

Sylvester,  Stephen  Eldou 

Fitchburg, 

Valois,  Maria  S.  Elody 

Montreal,  Canada, 

Woodward,  Arthur 

Banbury,  N.  H. 

Woodward,  George 

Danville,  Vt. 

SPECIAL   COURSE. 

Capron,  Sarah  Brown 

Madura,  South  Lidia, 

Colby,  George  Isaac 

Wakejield, 

A.  F.  Pattee,  M.  D. 
George  Dutton,  M.  D. 
O.  L.  Bradford,  M.  D. 
J.  Heber  Smith,  M.  D. 


J.  H.  Woodbury,  M.  D. 
James  B.  Bell,  M.  D. 
Wm.    B.    Chamberlain, 

M.  D. 
H.  E.  Spaulding,  M.  D. 
N.  M.  Shurick,  M.  D. 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
W.  S.  Collins,  M.  D. 
George  Russell,  M.  D. 
H.  PL  Gallison,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Mary  J.  S.  Blake,  M.D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
W.P.Wesselhoeft,M.D. 
M.  V.  B.  Morse,  M.  D. 
M.  V.  B.  Morse,  M.  D. 
Drs.  Houghton  &  Pope. 
Geo.  B.  Sawtelle,  M.  D. 
Drs.  Houghton  &  Pope. 
M.  F.  Styles,  M.  D. 
D.  B.  Whittier,  M.  D. 

A.  Meunier,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  Woodward,  M.  D. 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
E.  P.  Colby,  M.  D. 
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POST   GRADUATE   STUDENTS. 

Atwood,  Louisa  Buxton,  M.  D. 

(A'.  E.  Fern.  Med.  Col.)  Watertomi,  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Hammond,     Dawson    William, 

M.D.  {Phila.  Univ.)  Yreha,  Cal.  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Wellman,  George  Haines,  M.  D. 

{Harvard  Univ.)  Marblehead,  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  Arts  are  admitted 
without  examination.  All  others  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they 
possess  such  an  English  education  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  as  will  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine  with 
profit.  Students  conditioned  in  Latin  will  be  allowed  one  year  to 
make  up  their  deficiences.  Although  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
made  a  requisite  to  admission,  it  is  earnestly  urged  upon  medical 
students,  as  of  great  value.  An  acquaintance  with  the  German  and 
French  languages  is  also  very  important. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  will  be  required 
of  all. 

COURSE    OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  regular  course  is  of  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 
character,  covering  three  years,  in  which  time  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Faculty  to  impart  to  every  student  a  complete  scientific  and  practical 
medical  education.  The  graded  course,  by  which  the  various  branches 
are  taught  in  succession,  is  considered  the  best  method  for  thorough 
instruction  ;  it  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  to  all  who  are  to 
commence  the  study  of  medicine.  To  those  who  have  partially  com- 
pleted their  course  elsewhere,  and  to  those  graduates  in  medicine  who 
desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  taught  in 
this  School,  especial  attention  is  given  by  the  Faculty,  and  every 
facility  offered  for  the  further  prosecution  of  their  studies.  The 
regular  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Anatomy,  general,  descriptive,  and  comparative,  with  dissections ; 
Histology  and  Microscopy. 

Physiology,  human  and  comparative. 

General  Chemistry. 

Botany, 
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SECOND    YEAR. 

Anatomy,  pathological  and  surgical,  with  dissections  and  operations 
on  the  cadaver. 

Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

Materia  Medica. 

Institutes  of  Medicine. 

Clinical  Medicine. 

General  Pathology. 

Surgery. 

Clinical  Surgery. 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Materia  Medica. 

Institutes  of  Homoeopathy  and  Practice. 

Special  Pathology  and  Diagnosis. 

Clinical  Medicine. 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology. 

Clinical  Surgery. 

Obstetrics. 

Diseases  of  Women. 

Diseases  of  Children. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  Ethics,  and  Esthetics. 

CLINICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

A  medical  and  a  surgical  clinic  will  be  held  weekly  in  the  college 
building,  under  the  charge  of  the  Professors,  and  in  these,  as  in  other 
departments,  special  effort  will  be  made  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  best  methods  of  examining  patients,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
all  the  details  of  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

Physicians  are  urgently  requested  to  send  to  the  College  Clinics 
during  the  lecture  session,  such  cases  of  general  or  special  disease  as 
possess  unusual  interest,  or  require  particular  skill  and  experience  in 
their  treatment.  All  operations  and  examinations  before  the  class 
will  be  entirely  gratuitous. 

OTHER  FACILITIES. 

The  College  building,  in  East  Concord  Street,  is  centrally  and 
favorably  located  for  the  purposes  of  the  School. 

The  public  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  afford  to  the  medical  student  unsurpassed  means  of  clinical 
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instruction  and  observation  ;  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  by  the 
Faculty  to  secure  to  the  students  the  full  benefit  of  these  institutions. 

Among  these  the  following  are  under  homoeopathic  manage- 
ment :  — 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 

The  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 

The  Consumptives'  Home, 

The  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian, 

The  College  Dispensary, 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Dispensary. 

There  are,  also,  the  United  States  Marine  and  Naval  Hospitals, 
the  City  Hospital  and  Public  Institutions,  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
the  Carney  Hospital,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  many  smaller 
institutions  in  which  special  studies  may  be  pursued  with  advantage. 

TEXT-BOOKS.      * 

The  following  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty,  for  study  and 
reference  — 

Materia  Medica.  —  Hahnemann  ;  Jahr's  Symptomen  Codex  ; 
Hale's  New  Remedies  ;  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Institutes.  —  Hahnemann's  Organ  on  ;  GrauvogTs  Text-Book; 
Russell's  History  of  Medicine. 

Pathology. —  Raue  ;  Da  Costa's  Diagnosis. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Rokitansky  ;  Thomas'  Post-mortem 
Examinations. 

Practice.  — Hahnemann's  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases  ;  Laurie  ; 
Jahr's  Clinical  Guide  ;  Gross'  Comparative  Materia  Medica ;  John- 
son's Therapeutic  Key. 

Surgery. —  Helmuth  ;  Franklin;  Gross;  Erichsen  ;  Hamilton 
on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Angell ;  Wells  ;  Stellwag  ;  De  Wecker 
(French). 

Obstetrics.  —  Guernsey  ;  Meigs  ;  Cazeaux. 

Diseases  of  Women.  —  Ludlam;  Thomas. 

Diseases  of  Children.  —  Hartmann  ;  Tanner  ;  Yogel. 

Anatomy.  —  Gray  ;  Sharpey  and  Quain  ;  Heath  ;  Hodges'  Prac- 
tical Dissections. 

Physiology.  —  Carpenter  ;  Dalton. 

Chemistry.  —  Fownes  ;  Eliot  and  Storer  ;  Barker. 

Medical  Jurisprudence.  —  Beck  ;  Taylor. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Otis  Clapp  &  Son  to  furnish 
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to  students  all  the  text-books  used  in  the  School,  at  the  lowest  net 
cash  prices. 

LIBRARIES   AND   READING-ROOMS. 

The  following  are  open  to  the  student  without  charge :  — 

1.  The  Library  of  the  School,  including  the  collection  of  the  New 
England  Female  Medical  College,  and  the  Library  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Homoeopathic  Medical  Society. 

2.  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  No  collection  in 
America  surpasses  this,  either  in  extent  or  value  ;  but  one,  the 
Congressional,  is  comparable  with  it.  Even  as  to  strictly  medical 
works,  it  is  said  to  be  outranked  by  but  two  in  the  cou-ntry ;  one, 
that  of  the  surgeon-general  in  Washington,  and  the  other,  a  special 
collection  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  Reading-room  of  the  Public  Library.  More  than  four 
hundred  periodicals,  including  leading  medical  organs,  American  and 
European,  are  here  taken. 

The  varied  and  valuable  facilities  for  general  culture  which  Boston 
affords  in  its  other  libraries,  its  collections  of  natural  history,  its 
courses  of  scientific  and  literary  lectures,  its  classical  and  popular 
concerts,  and  its  art  exhibitions,  make  an  aggregate  of  general  edu- 
cational agencies,  whose  value  to  the  earnest  and  ambitious  student 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

Such  as  have  not  pursued  the  full  course  of  this  School  and  passed 
its  regular  examinations  must  present  evidence  of  having  studied 
medicine  three  years  with  competent  instruction,  and  of  having  at- 
tended at  least  two  full  and  reputable  courses  of  lectures,  the  last 
in  this  School,  and  must  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the 
Faculty.  They  must  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  four  weeks 
before  the  time  of  graduation,  and  each  must  then  present  an  original 
thesis  upon  some  theme  related  to  the  studies  of  the  School. 

TUITION  FEES. 

Matriculation  (once  only) $5  00 

Practical  Anatomy          .         .         .         .         .         .  10  00 

Graduation .         .  30  00 

Tickets  for  one  full  course  of  lectures      .         .         .  100  00 
6 
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Lecture  tickets  for  the  complete  graded  course  of 

three  years,  in  advance         .         .         .         .         .       $1 60  00 
Graduates  of  other  medical  colleges    .         .         .  50  00 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  at 
other  medical  colleges,  or  one  at  this  and  one  at 
some  other  .......  50  00 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Students  can  live  as  cheaply  in  Boston  as  in  any  city  of  its  size, 
and  the  general  expenses  will  be  determined  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  individual. 

The  cost  of  board  and  rooms  need  not  exceed  from  five  to  eight 
dollars  per  week.  By  the  formation  of  clubs,  the  expense  of  board 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  dollars  per  week  in  some  de- 
partments of  the  University. 

The  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  School  will  be  arranged 
at  such  hours  that  students  living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities 
or  towns  on  the  lines  of  the  various  railroads  may  conveniently 
attend. 

Season  tickets  can  be  obtained  by  students  at  reduced  rates,  the 

reduction  being  usually  one  half.     Inquiry  regarding  student's  tickets 

should  be  made  at  the  railroad  offices,  and  not  at  the  office  of  the 

School. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  limited  number  of  free  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  indigent 
and  worthy  female  students,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  of  the 
College,  and  will  be  available  to  such  as  require  assistance. 

The  Homoeopathic  Association  of  Boston  University  will  also  be 
able  to  render  some  assistance  to  worthy  and  indigent  students. 

HOUSE    PHYSICIAN    TO    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    HOMCEO- 
PATHIC    HOSPITAL. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  term,  an  examination  will  be  held  for 
this  position.  The  successful  candidate  will  receive  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  unusual  clinical  advantages  in  the  Hospital,  for  one  year. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  School  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  November  5th,  1873.  The 
{first  term  continues  to  March  4th,  1874,  sixteen  weeks.  The  school 
year  begins  directly  after  commencement  —  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  Summer  term,  devoted 
to  readings,  recitations,  and  practical  demonstrations,  begins,  for  the 
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ensuing  year,  on  Monday,  March  15th,  1874,  and  will  continue  fifteen 
weeks  to  Saturday,  June  27th,  1874.  The  Winter  term  for  lectures, 
clinics,  and  general  instruction,  begins  on  Wednesday,  October  7th, 
1874,  and  will  continue  twenty-one  weeks  to  Wednesday,  March 
3d,  1875. 

All  the  lectures  of  the  three  years'  course  will  be  delivered  during 
each  lecture  term. 

Students  who  may  not  wish  to  take  the  full  three  years'  course, 
as  recommended,  can  attend  such  courses  as  they  may  elect,  or  all 
of  them,  during  a  single  session. 

VACATIONS. 

A  vacation  of  ten  days  precedes  and  one  of  three  months  follows 
the  Summer  term.  Short  recesses  are  also  arranged  for  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  holidays. 

For  any  further  information  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Dean, 

L  TiSDALE  Talbot,  M.  D., 

31  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston, 
Or  to  the  Registrar, 

John  H.  Woodbury,  M.  D., 

58  Temple  Street,  Boston, 


SCHOOL   OF   ORATORY 

Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 


WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  President. 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  DEAN,  also  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Expression; 

^Esthetics  of  the  Voice  ;   Oratorical  and  Dramatic  Action. 
J.  WESLEY  CHURCHILL,  A.  M.,  Rhetoric;  Expressive  Reading ;  Lecture  and 

Sermon  Delivery. 
A.  GRAHAM  BELL,i   Culture  of  the  SpeaJcing    Voice;  Mechanism   of  Speech; 

*'  Visible  Speech"  ;  Method  of  Instructing  Deaf  Mutes  in  Articulation. 
HENRY  N.  HUDSON,  A.  M.^  Shakespeare. 

CHARLES  R.  TRKAT,^  A.M.,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  the  Voice. 
GEORGE  L.  OSGOOD,  A.  M.,  Vocalization  as  applied  to  Oratory. 
FALES  H.  NEW  HALL,  D.  D.,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 
JAMES  E.  LATIMER,  I).  D.,  Lecturer  on  History. 

STUDENTS. 

Alger,  Arthur  M Boston. 

Bayley,  Nora  L   Platteville,  Wis. 

Boyden,  Everett  A North  Perry,  Me. 

Burnham,  Telford,  LL.  B.  (  C/niv.  of  Albany) Chicago,  III. 

Buell,  Marcus  D.,  A.  B.  ( Univ.  City  of  New  York) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Copeland,  Richard  W.,  A.  B.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Clarendon,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Mary  A New  London,  Conn, 

Deming,  Charles  G.,  A.  M.   {Baker  Univ.) Leavemcorth,  Kans. 

Deming,  Nellie  Hall Dudley,  Me. 

Drees,  Charles  W.,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Xenia,  0. 

Drew,  Lucia  W Plymouth. 

Fobes,  Walter  K N.  Cambridge. 

Gibbs,  Lillie  A Wesffield,  N.  Y. 

Hamlin,  Kate  S West  ford. 

Handy,  Carrie  E Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harding,  Gena  R ,  .Boston. 

Home,  Isabella  S N.  Andover. 

Hyde,  Edward  L Hanover. 

1  Formerly  of  Edinburgh. 

2  Formerly  Professor  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture  in  Williams  College. 
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Ireson.  Jennie  E Boston. 

Leseman,  Ernest  H.,  A.  M.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Nashville,  III. 

Locke,  Abby  A ■. . .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lowell,  Delmer  R.,  A.  B.  (  Wes.  Univ.) ....W.  Richmondville,  N.  Y, 

Martin,  Joel New  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Mayo,  Sarah  Augusta Boston. 

Murdock,  Marian Omaha,  Neb. 

Nickerson,  C.  Dora South  Harwich. 

Paddock,  Miner  H.,  A.  M.  [Syracuse  Univ.) E.  Clarkson,  N.  Y. 

Parkinson,  William  J Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Perrin,  Willard  T.,  A.  B.  (Harvard  Col.) Grantville. 

Richardson,  William  S Lewiston,  Me. 

Smith,  Henry  W.,  A.  M.  (  Williams  Col.) Williamstown. 

Sprowls,  Silas,  A.  B.  {Allegany  Col.) Claysville,  Pa. 

Steele,  Wilbur  F.,  A.  B.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Boston. 

Taylor,  J.  B.,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Thompson,  Mary  S Princeton,  III. 

Woodworth,  Charles  L Watertown. 

This  department  of  the  University  is  designed  to  meet  demands 
which  have  long  existed  in  the  community.  Every  year  the  colleges 
and  professional  schools  of  the  comitry  graduate  scores  of  young  men 
who  desire  to  become  effective  public  speakers,  and  who  have  chosen 
professions  in  which  their  success  will  be  largely  dependent  upon 
their  ability  as  orators,  but  who,  endowed  it  may  be  with  natural 
gifts  of  eloquence,  have  been  unable  to  acquire  the  culture  necessary 
to  make  those  gifts  most  available.  They  may  be  proficient  in  logic 
and  rhetoi-ic ;  but  those  attainments  do  not  compensate  for  a  delivery 
hopelessly  marred  by  a  bad  voice  and  vicious  pronunciation,  nor  do 
they  afford  any  security  against  clergyman's  sore  throat,  and  similar 
affections,  arising  from  faulty  habits  in  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs. 
It  is  an  anomalous  system  of  education  which  sends  forth  as  public 
speakers  men  who  have  given  no  attention  to  the  art  of  speaking. 

Another  consideration  which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school  is  the  urgent  and  growing  demand  for  liberally  educated  men 
and  women  possessed  of  those  special  qualifications  which  would  fit 
them  for  professorships  of  Oratory  in  the  colleges,  professional  schools, 
and  high  schools  of  the  land.  The  call  for  such  instructors  is  great, 
the  position  desirable,  the  compensation  tempting,  but  in  consequence 
partly  of  a  false  estimate  of  the  profession,  partly  of  a  lack  of  facil- 
ities for  preparation,  the  supply  is  almost  absolutely  wanting. 

The  School  of  Oratory  is  designed  to  supply  these  deficiencies  by 
furnishing  every  possible  facility  for  training  in  reading  and  speaking ; 
and  especially  by  qualifying  students  to  become  professors  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory  in  colleges,  and  superintendents  of  this  department 
in  public  schools. 
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ADMISSION. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  from  any  college  of  arts  will  be  evidence  of 
the  qualification  of  an  applicant  to  enter  the  school.  This  condition 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  insisted  upon,  but  all  candidates  for  admission 
must  possess  a  good  English  education,  and  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character.  It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who 
intend  to  qualify  themselves  as  professors  should  have  a  correct  mus- 
ical ear,  and  a  natural  gift  as  readers  and  speakers. 

COURSE    OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  full  course,  entitling  the  student  to  Diploma  of  Graduation, 
will  occupy  two  years,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
May.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  Culture  of  the  Speaking 
Voice,  Articulation,  Orthoepy,  Expressive  Reading,  Declamation, 
Gesture,  Oratorical  Action,  and  the  Dramatic  Art. 

Lectured  on  English  Literature,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  with  occa- 
sional Dramatic  Readings. 

Also  lectures  on  Diseases  and  Hygiene  of  the  Voice ;  Laryngo- 
scopy ;  Acoustics ;  ^Esthetics  ;  and  other  important  subjects. 

Practical  instruction  in  Bell's  system  of  "  Visible  Speech "  for 
those  who  intend  to  become  articulation  teachers  of  deaf-mutes. 

The  instruction  in  the  more  essential  departments  will  be  in  the 
form  of  practical  exercises  and  drills.  Two  or  more  lessons  or  lec- 
tures will  be  given  daily  for  five  days  in  each  week  throughout  the 
scholastic  year. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Oratory  desiring  to  give  attention  to 
Music,  Ancient  or  Modern  Languages,  etc.,  are  afforded  special  fa- 
cilities for  so  doing  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University. 

LIBRARIES,  READING  ROOMS,  etc. 

Members  of  this  School  have  free  access  to  the  Public  Library  of 
the  City,  to  the  State  Library,  and  to  the  Reading  Rooms  connected 
with  them. 

Probably  no  city  in  the  land  affords  better  opportunities  to  hear 
distinguished  lecturers  and  orators. 

EXPENSES. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  $200  for  the  first  year,  and  $100  for  the 
second  year ;  payable  one  half  upon  entering,  and  the  other  half  at 
the  close  of  the  Christmas  vacation.  The  only  additional  charge 
is  one  of  $5,  for  the  Diploma  of  Graduation. 
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GRADUATION. 

Those  who  complete  the  full  course  and  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination, will  receive  from  the  University  a  Diploma,  and  will  be 
authorized  to  announce  themselves  as  Graduates  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Oratory. 

Students  who  have  studied  what  would  be  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  course  before  entering,  will  be  admitted  to  the  advanced  class, 
and,  if  m  other  respects  qualified,  may  graduate  in  one  year. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1874-75. 

First  term  opens  October  14th;  closes  December  19th,  1874. 
Second  term  opens  January  4th  ;  closes  May  19th,  1875. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

Professor  Lewis  B.  Monroe, 

18  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


THE   SCHOOL   OF  ALL   SCIENCES. 


Geterce  neque  temporum  sunt,  neque  cetatum  omnium^  neque  loco- 
rum  ;  at  hcec  studia  adolescentiam  acuunt,  senectutem  ohlectant,  secun- 
das  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  solatium  prcehent,  delectant 
domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernoctant  nohiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusti- 
cantur. 


SCHOOL  OF  ALL  SCIENCES. 


This  schola  scholarum  is  designed,  first,  for  the  benefit  of  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science,  of  whatsoever  college,  who  with 
little  or  no  direct  reference  to  fitting  themselves  for  a  professional 
life,  may  desire  to  receive  post-graduate  instruction  in  this  Uni- 
versity ;  secondly,  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  and  all  graduates  in 
Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  or  other  professional  course,  who  may 
wish  to  broaden  and  supplement  their  professional  culture  by  courses 
of  study  in  related  sciences,  arts,  and  professions.  It  is  the  crowning 
and  unifying  department  of  the  entire  University  organization,  the 
Studium  Generate  of  the  Middle  Ages  restored  and  vitally  adjusted 
to  the  modern  Educational  System. 

FACULTY. 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  consists  of  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  and  such  lecturers  and  instructors  as  the  work  of  the 
School  may  from  time  to  time  require.  Dr.  John  W.  Lindsay, 
Secretary  of  the  University  Council,  is  acting  Dean  of  the  School. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Being  a  department  for  elective  post-graduate  study  only,  the 
School  will  present  no  prescribed  courses.  All  candidates  for  de- 
grees, however,  will  be  advised  with  respect  to  their  studies,  and 
will  receive  a  degree  only  after  pursuing  a  course  approved  by  the 
President  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination upon  it. 

When  fully  organized,  the  instruction  presented  in  this  department 
will  include  all  branches  of  knowledge  adapted  to  the  ends  of  a 
universal  post-graduate  school. 

To  qualified  specialists  it  will  aim  to  provide  thorough  instruction 
in  — 

All  cultivated  Languages  and  their  Literatures. 
All  Natural  and  Mathematical  Sciences. 
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All  Theological,  Legal,  and  Medical  Studies. 

All  Fine  Arts,  properly  so  called. 

All  branches  of  Special  Historical  Study,  etc.,  etc. 

For  qualified  students  of  generalizing  aims,  instruction  will  be 
provided  in  the  Universal  Sciences.  Under  this  term  are  included 
all  those  disciplines  in  which  the  matter  common  to  several  special 
sciences  is  treated  as  a  larger  whole.  When  this  is  done  historically 
there  results  a  universal,  or  comparative,  history  of  the  matter 
treated ;  when  statically,  a  universal,  or  comparative,  science  of  it ; 
when  philosophically,  a  universal,  or  comparative,  philosophy  of  it. 
Here,  therefore,  belong  such  sciences  as  these  :  — 

Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Languages. 

Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philology. 

Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Language,  or  Philosophy 

of  Language  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Lieligions. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Theology. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  or  Philosophy 

of  Religion  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Laws. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Jurisprudence. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,   Philosophy  of  Law,  or  Philosophy  of 

Law  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Societies. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Sociology. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Society,  or  Philosophy  of 

Society  universally  considered. 

These .  sciences  are  all  of  most  recent  birth,  several  of  them,  in- 
deed, scarce  christened,  but  all  of  them  are  legitimate  children  of 
the  new  science  and  new  scientific  methods  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Others  are  sure  to  follow,  and  in  this  new,  hitherto  almost 
unorganized  department  of  University  work,  a  place  and  a  welcome 
is  prepared  for  each. 
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DEGREES. 
The   degrees    to   be   conferred   in  this  department  are  three,  to 
wit :  — 

Master  of  Arts, 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 

Doctor  of  Science. 

Ttey  will  be  conferred  only  upon  those  members  of  the  School 
who  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study,  and  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  thereon.  The  special  statutes,  fixing  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  University  Senate  will  recommend  candidates  for 
the  different  degrees,  will  be  published  hereafter.  For  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  coming  year,  however,  see  below. 

RESIDENCE. 

Residence  will  be  required  of  all  members  of  this  School.  The 
only  exception  from  this  rule  will  be  in  favor  of  Bachelors  of  some 
department  of  Boston  University  studying  in  foreign  institutions 
under  the  direction  oi  officers  of  this  School.  In  this  case,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  dispensation  from  the  obligation  of  residence  will 
be  allowed,  and  all  privileges  incident  to  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity, including  those  connected  with  post-graduate  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  retained. 

THE  COMING  YEAR. 

Several  years  must  elapse  before  the  immense  work  of  this  de- 
partment can  be  organized  with  anything  like  the  desirable  com- 
pleteness. The  coming  year  nothing  more  than  a  modest  beginning 
can  be  attempted.  But  two  of  the  degrees  will  be  made  attainable, 
and  these  upon  a  limited  number  of  lines  of  study.  The  conditions 
upon  which  they  will  be  conferred  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates, otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  having  taken  their  first  degree 
in  arts,  shall  satisfactorily  complete  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences 
a  two  years'  course  of  study  in  Oratory,  or  in  Music,  or  in  the  two. 

2.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will,  also,  be  conferred  upon 
candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  after  taking  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  or  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  this  University, 
shall  pursue  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  recommended  legal  and 
theological  studies  for  one  year,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
upon  the  same. 
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3.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  upon 
candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  after  taking  their  first 
degree  in  Philosophy  shall  pursue  recommended  studies  in  this 
School  for  two  years  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Any  person  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  either  of  the  above 
courses  of  instruction  and  degrees,  must  make  application  in  writing 
to  the  acting  Dean  of  the  School,  Dr.  John  W.  Lindsay.  The 
application  should  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  as  to  the  applicant's 
present  attainments  and  plans  for  the  future.  As  a  rule  no  applicant 
will  be  admitted  in  this  department,  except  at  or  near  the  beginning 
of  the  scholastic  year. 

FEES. 

Instruction  in  Oratory,  $200  first  year  ;  $100  the  second. 

Instruction  in  Music  .         .         .  150  a  year. 

Select  course  in  the  two        .         .         .     200     " 

Instruction  in  Theological,  Legal,  and 

other  studies .....         100     " 

Examination  and  diploma  fee  for  Master  of  Arts        $30 

Examination  and  diploma  fee  for  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy   ........        50 

In  necessitous  cases,  some  of  these  fees  can  be  remitted  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

Graduates  of  any  college  or  school  of  Boston  University,  resi- 
dent in  or  near  Boston,  can  sustain  the  relation  of  Resident  Gradu- 
ates upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars  a  year.  This  entitles  to  free 
admission  to  all  concerts  of  the  College  of  Music,  to  special  lectures 
in  other  departments,  and  to  certain  lecture  courses.  Graduates  of 
other  colleges  or  professional  schools,  satisfactorily  accredited,  can 
sustain  the  relation  upon  the  same  terms. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

To  enable  this  School  to  render  the  high  service  to  American 
scholarship  which  it  is  adapted  to  render,  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  partial  support  of  all  who  give  promise  of  eminence  in  the 
studies  required  for  a  second  degree,  but  who  cannot  command  the 
resources  necessary  to  further  residence.  Such  provision  can  best 
be  made  by  the  endowment  of  scholarships,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  This  work  is  warmly  commended 
to  persons  of  wealth  desirous  of  rendering  the  highest  forms  of 
education  a  most  needed  service.     There  is  little  room   for  doubt 
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that  at  an  early  date,  indeed  before  the  complete  organization  of 
the  work  of  the  School,  some  aids  of  this  kind  will  be  provided  for 
the  needy. 

The  General  Statute  of  the  University  upon  Scholarships,  and 
the  privileges  accorded  to  founders  of  them,  may  be  seen  in  Part 
First,  p.  27  of  this  isSue  of  the  Year  Book. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fellowships  is  to  aid  the  meritorious  in  special 
investigations  and  studies  beyond  the  second  degree.  The  country 
has  a  great  many  scholars  of  the  average  excellence  of  a  thorough 
Master  of  Arts  ;  it  greatly  needs  in  addition  to  these,  at  least  a  few 
in  every  great  department  of  learning,  who,  over  and  above  the 
highest  ordinary  advantages,  shall  have  enjoyed  the  best  that  the 
world  can  anywhere  afford.  No  private  study,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  laborious  scholastic  or  professional  duties,  can  ever 
make  good  the  lack  of  such  opportunities  in  early  life. 

The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  upon  Fellowships  are  as 
follows :  — 

1.  All  recipients  of  the  above  [second]  degrees  from  this  University  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  University  Fellowships,  and  each  Fellow  shall  be  aided  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  studies,  especially  in  foreign  universities,  hospitals,  and 
other  institutions  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
for  such  period  as  the  statutes  may  allow. 

2.  In  filling  the  professorships  of  the  University,  Fellows  will  be  considered  as 
preferred  candidates. 
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PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  East  Greenwich  Academy 168 

In  New  England  Conservatory  op  Music       ...      20 

188 

THE  COLLEGES. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts, 

Freshman  Class 22 

22 

College   of  Music. 

Second  Year's  Class 3 

First  Year's  Class .  13 

16 

THE   PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

School  of  Theology. 

Senior  Class 27 
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Junior  Class 20 

Unclassified 10 

100 

School  of  Law. 

Third  Year's  Class .       22 
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81 

School  of  Medicine. 

Third  Year's  Class         .         . 5 
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General  Course 20 

Special  Course 2 

Doctors  of  Medicine 3 

78 
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Total 501 

Whole  number  in  the  Colleges,  38 ;  in  the  Professional  Schools,  295  ;  in  both, 
deducting  repetitions,  313. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Year  Book  of  Boston  University,  edited  by  the 
Council  and  issued  by  the  Corporation,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  administration.  It  is  designed  to  serve  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  purposes  served  in  the  universities  of 
England  by  the  University  Calendar,  in  those  of  Germany 
by  the  "  Yerzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen,"  and  the  "  Personal- 
Yerzeichniss,"  and  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America 
by  the  Annual  Catalogue  and  Circular.  Over  and  above 
these  functions  it  will  have  another,  not  less  important,  viz., 
the  representation  of  the  distinctive  educational  ideas  on 
which  the  administration  of  the  institution  is  conducted,  and 
the  advocacy  of  all  true  progress  in  higher  education. 

Founded  by  Christian  beneficence,  proposing  the  impartial 
advantage  of  every  class,  nationality,  and  sex,  the  University 
has  quietly  set  about  the  great  work  which  its  favored  location 
and  prospective  resources  impose.  The  present  issue  is  a 
partial  record  of  the  progress  thus  far  achieved.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  gratifying  record,  one  well  adapted  to  encourage  the 
friends  of  learning.  Still,  in  the  view  of  the  authorities,  only 
the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  University  to  be,  as  yet  appear. 
That  they  may  wisely  and  effectively  develop  these  begin- 
nings, and  make  the  institution  the  blessing  which  it  ought 
to  become,  the  kind  cooperation  of  all  interested  in  higher 
and  highest  education  is  respectfully  and  earnestly  solicited. 

The  editors  of  the  Year  Book  desire  to  renew  their  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the   generous  welcome  which   from   the 
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beginning  has  been  accorded  to  the  new  University,  not  only 
by  the  highest  representatives  of  the  public  press,  but  also  by 
representative  organs  in  college  journalism.  It  is  a  pleasing 
duty  to  commemorate  this  noble  courtesy,  and  it  will  be  still 
pleasanter  to  reciprocate  the  manifestation  of  friendly  feel- 
ing, especially  toward  sister  institutions,  on  every  suitable 
occasion. 

Colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions  receiving  this 
volume  of  the  University  Year  Book,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  acknowledge  the  same  by  forwarding  a  copy  of 
each  new  Catalogue  or  other  official  publication. 

A  few  copies  of  the  former  volume  can  still  be  furnished 
by  the  Registrar,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  copy.  Persons  desir- 
ing fuller  information  respecting  the  organization,  controlling 
ideas,  and  earliest  history  of  the  University,  are  referred 
to  it. 

Editors,  or  others,  who  may  from  time  to  time  publish  a 
good  word  for  the  cause  of  Progressive  and  Impartial  Educa- 
tion, will  confer  an  especial  favor  by  sending  a  copy  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Year  Book,  20  Beacon  Street. 

All  correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate  College  or  School. 
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THE  UNIVEESITY  AND   THE  YEAR. 


During  the  past  year  new  and  important  facilities  for 
educational  service  have  been  secured.  Some  of  these  have 
resulted  from  the  natural  growth  of  the  University,  others 
from  arrangements  entered  into  with  foreign  institutions ;  some 
are  facilities  for  undergraduate,  some  for  post-graduate,  in- 
struction. 

POST-GRADUATE  FACILITIES   IN   EUROPE. 

For  post-graduate  students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for 
professorships  of  Greek,  Latin,  Modern  Languages,  Philoso- 
phy, History,  or  Art,  no  American  university  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  offer  special  instruction  of  any  considerable  value. 
Indeed,  the  best  facilities  for  such  students  are  not  in  this 
country,  but  in  the  lands  where  these  languages  originated, 
where  philosophy  founded  her  successive  schools,  and  art  and 
science  created  the  modern  culture. 

A  year  or  two  of  study  on  the  soil  of  Greece  will  do  far 
more  for  an  advanced  student  of  Greek  Archseology,  History, 
Literature,  and  Art,  than  half  a  lifetime  in  the  best  appointed 
American   college.     Of   this   knowledge    Ovid's   word   holds 

good, — 

Est  prope  purpureos  colles  florentis  Hymetti 
Fons  sacer. 

As  the  prepared  student  approaches  those  purple  ranges, 
every  object  on  which  his  eye  rests  is  illustrative  of  history 
and  song.  ''  The  foreland  of  Sunium  is  still  crowned  with 
the  glittering  columns  of  the  temple  of  Sunian  Athena, 
^gina  rises  picturesquely  from  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  with  the 
solemn  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Panhellenian  Zeus,  looks 
over  the  blue  sea  to  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Attica,  to 
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the  Acropolis,  surmounted  by  the  Erechtheum  and  the  Par- 
thenon. Entering  the  harbor  of  Piraeus,  the  remains  of  the 
old  encircling  walls  remind  him  of  the  days  of  Themistocles, 
whose  tomb  is  by  the  wave-beaten  rocky  shore  on  his  right. 
....  With  the  old  olive-trees  on  his  left  and  the  Cephissus 
murmuring  through  them,  he  drives  in  half  an  hour  to 
Athens.  Passing  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  best  preserved 
of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  he  enters  the  city.  Two 
sources  of  intense  interest  at  once  open  upon  his  mind,  —  the 
living  Athenian  people,  their  language,  institutions,  educa- 
tion, manners  ;  and  the  wonderful  monuments  still  remaining 
of  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Athenian  Demos "  (Felton). 
Here  he  finds  not  only  the  ancient  academic  groves,  but  also 
the  modern  university  with  its  fuller  and  more  varied  intel- 
lectual life.  Here  are  more  than  a  thousand  fellow  students, 
lineal  descendants  of  the  old  Hellenic  stock,  heirs  and  reno- 
vators of  a  grand  nationality.  Here  are  scores  of  learned, 
gifted,  enthusiastic  professors  eager  to  initiate  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  past  and  the  discoveries  of  the  present.  His 
daily  stroll  is  through  the  ancient  Agora,  or  past  the  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates,  or  over  the  storied  top  of  Areopa- 
gus, —  all  the  time  through  streets  along  which  strolled  arm 
in  arm,  well-nigh  two  thousand  years  ago,  those  other  foreign 
student  youths,  Cicero,  Cassius,  Pomponius,  Memmius,  Lucan, 
Lucretius,  Horace.  A  Saturday's  walk  takes  him  to  sacred 
Eleusis,  or  to  immortal  Salamis.  A  pleasant  gallop  conducts 
to  Marathon ;  a  vacation  sail  or  ramble  to  any  shrine,  or  for- 
tress or  battle-field  of  old  Hellenic  fame.  He  finds  himself 
living  in  a  new  atmosphere,  in  which  every  pore  of  his  being 
seems  continually  absorbing  something  of  the  classic  life  and 
thought  and  language  which  he  came  to  study. 

So  also  to  the  riper  student  of  Latin  Literature,  Roman 
Archaeology,  Art,  or  of  the  languages  descended  from  the 
Latin,  what  place  like  Rome.  This  was  for  ages  the  heart 
of  the  world.  "  In  Rome,"  says  Goethe,  "  the  history  of  the 
world  reads  as  nowhere  else.  Elsewhere  one  reads  from  the 
circumference  inward,  here  one  seems  to  read  from  the  centre 
outward.  Everything  ranges  itself  about  us  and  seems  to  pro- 
ceed from  us  anew."  Similar  is  the  word  of  Castelar :  "A 
journey  to  Italy  is  a  journey  through  all  periods  of  history." 
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To  one  class  of  students  at  least,  the  word  which  Horace 
addressed  to  the  Sun-god,  and  which  Queen  Christine  of 
Sweden  enstamped  upon  her  silver  medals,  remains  forever 

true,  — 

....  possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 
Visere  majus. 

It  is  astonishing  to  note  how  few  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
and  scholars  of  Europe  in  any  century  have  failed  to  visit  the 
city  immortalized  by 

"  Tully's  voice  and  VirgiPs  lay 
And  Livy's  pictured  page." 

Winckelmann  in  his  letters  calls  it  the  World's  University 
and  one  of  his  greatest  countrymen,  often  repeating  the  des- 
ignation, in  one  letter  adds,  ''  Outside  of  Rome  you  have  no 
idea  how  a  man  is  broadened  in  this  world-school.  One  looks 
back  upon  his  previous  ideas  as  on  the  shoes  of  his  babyhood." 
So  obvious  are  the  advantages  of  the  place  for  the  purposes  of 
which  we  speak,  that  several  European  governments  have  at 
different  times  estabhshed  academies  in  the  city,  selected,  sent, 
and  publicly  maintained  meritorious  students  of  classic  Archae- 
ology, History,  and  other  studies.  Since  1829  Germany  has 
maintained  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  an  analogous  institution  of 
wide  repute,  the  Instituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica. 
Since  1860  Prussia  has  had  at  least  two  Reise-Stipendien^ 
whose  yearly  income  is  used  to  enable  philological  students  of 
promise  to  enjoy  in  Rome  ''  initiation  into  classic-monumental 
studies."  Dr.  Piper,  Director  of  tlie  Royal  Christian  Museum 
at  Berlin,  pleads  for  like  provision  for  young  evangelical  theo- 
logians, and  even  claims  that  his  demand  is  clearly  in  the  in- 
terest of  Protestant  theology. 

The  recent  political  regeneration  of  Italy,  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  national  capital  in  Rome,  the  reorganization  of 
the  ancient  university  under  national  auspices,  the  renewal  of 
excavations  and  discoveries,  the  general  revival  of  intellectual 
and  social  life  in  every  department,  have  only  multiplied  those 
great  attractions,  whose  power  all  students  have  ever  con- 
fessed.    So  long  as  Italy  stood 

....  "The  Niobe  of  nations, 
Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe," 
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she  seemed  to  young  and  free  America  far  off,  unreal,  mir- 
agelike ;  now  that  she  has  exchanged  her  "  empty  urn  "  for 
banners  of  liberty  and  the  triumph-arches  of  progress,  now 
that  time  has  so  marvelously  fulfilled  Petrarca's  prophecy,  — 

Roma  mia  sark  ancor  bella  ! 

and  that  other,  — 

Sopra  '1  monte  tarpeo,  canzon,  vedrai 
Un  cavalier,  ch*  Italia  tutta  honora ; 

she  has  come  to  be  near  and  real  to  the  American  heart. 

Hitherto  very  few  American  students  have  sought  the  ad- 
vantages of  post-graduate  study  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versities of  Athens  and  Rome.  Little  has  been  known  of  the 
instruction  afforded,  still  less  of  the  means  of  procuring  it. 
Even  those  who  investigated  the  question  found,  that  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  usual  testimonial  of  proficiency,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  study  many  branches  quite  unrelated  to  their 
respective  specialties,  possibly  obstructive,  certainly  time- 
consuming.  These  drawbacks  are  now  removed.  By  virtue 
of  an  arrangement  just  effected  with  the  authorities  of  the 
National  University  at  Athens  and  those  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity at  Rome,  any  member  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  of 
Boston  University,  duly  recommended,  can  pursue,  without 
expense  for  instruction,  and  for  any  number  of  years,  select 
or  regular  courses  of  study  in  any  department  of  said  univer- 
sities, enjoying  all  rights  and  privileges  of  university  citizen- 
ship ;  and  upon  returning  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  the  work  accomplished,  take  his  degree  at  the  hands 
of  Boston  University. 

NOT  A  NOVEL  OR  UNTRIED  PLAN. 

To  men  who  are  to  engage  in  public  life  in  any  profession, 
the  value  of  a  period  of  observation  and  study  in  foreign 
countries,  particularly  in  the  historic  seats  and  centres  of 
civilization,  is  very  great.  Few  are  the  treatises  upon  the 
education  of  princes  and  nobles  in  which  this  method  of 
rounding  out  and  completing  the  man  is  not  prescribed. 
Shakespeare    but   echoes  the  universal    judgment  when   he 
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puts  into  the  mouth  of  Panthino  the  reference  to  the  custom 

of  gentry  to  send  their  sons  abroad,  — 

"  Some  to  the  studious  universities,"  — 

and  adds  the  sentiment  that,  in  Proteus's  case,  it 

* '  Would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth." 

In  Rome's  proudest  days  the  noble  families  eagerly  sought 
for  their  sons  the  finishing  culture  of  a  few  years  of  study  in 
subjugated  but  immortal  Athens.     Thus  sings  one  of  those 
equestrian  youths  in  anticipation  of  his  journey  :  — 
Magnum  iter  ad  doctas  proficisci  cogor  Athenas. 

Inde  ubi  Piraei  capient  me  litora  portus, 

Scandam  e^o  Theseae  brachia  longa  viae. 
Illic  vel  studiis  animum  emendare  Platonis 

Incipiam,  aut  hortis,  docte  Epicure,  tuis  : 
Persequar  aut  studium  linguae,  Demosthenis  arma, 

Librorumque  tuos,  docte  Menandre,  sales. 
Aut  certe  tabulae  capient  mea  lumina  pictae, 

Sive  ebore  exactae,  seu  magis  aere,  manus. 

Throughout  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, so  common  was  the  resort  of  students  to  foreign  lands 
and  schools,  that  pedagogical  authors  wrote  whole  treatises 
upon  this  Peregrinatio  academica., — sometimes  treating  it  in 
general,  sometimes  with  reference  to  special  countries  or 
scholastic  aims.  The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of 
these  authors  and  treatises :  Jacohi  Thomasii,  "  De  Pere- 
grinationis  Usu  et  Abusu  ;  "  Zuingeri,  ''  Methodus  Apodem- 
ica,"  1577  ;  Mansovii,  '*  Methodus  Apodemica,"  1608  ;  Erpenii^ 
"  De  Peregrinatione  Gallica  Utiliter  Instituenda,"  1631  ; 
Zamelii,  "  Studiosus  Apodemicus,"  1650  ;  J.  Lipsii,  "  Epis- 
tola  de  Peregrinatione  Italica  ;  "  «/.  Fabricii,  "  De  Utilitate, 
quam  Theologise  Studiosus  ex  Itinere  capere  possit  Italico," 
1678  ;    Vinderii,  "  De  Prudentia  Apodemica,"  1720. 

Tholuck,  in  his  esteemed  work,  **  Das  Academische  Leben 
des  Siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts,"  says :  "  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Peregrinatio  Academica  was  considered  an 
essential  constituent  of  academic  culture,  and  those  university 
professors  and  higher  officials,  who  had, not  enjoyed  it,  may  be 
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looked  upon  merely  as  exceptions And  this  itineracy, 

like  everything  else,  was  carried  out  not  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  but  thoroughly,  seldom  less  than  one  year,  often  from 
five  to  ten."  In  those  days  students,  as  well  as  "  Hand- 
workers," enjoyed  the  benefits  of  "  Wander jahre.''^  The  ap- 
prentice to  learning  became  a  master- workman  only  by  first 
becoming  a  journeyman.  The  graduates  of  German  uni- 
versities were  found  in  nearly  all  the  famed  universities  of 
Holland,  Switzerland,  England,  France,  and  Italy.  One 
Master  of  Arts  pursuing,  as  he  supposed,  his  solitary  way  to 
an  English  university,  found  four  others  of  his  own  nation 
on  board  the  ship,  all  journeying  with  the  same  purpose. 
In  like  manner  the  German  universities  were  sought  by 
throngs  of  foreigners.  Many  universities  had  special  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  Fellows  engaged  in  foreign  study  or 
travel.  One  such  fund  in  Copenhagen  afforded  a  revenue  of 
no  less  than  three  thousand  dollars.  In  other  cases  the  State, 
or  local  magistrates,  or  liberal  private  patrons,  authorized 
these  journeys  and  furnished  the  requisite  means.^  The  plan 
of  providing  for  and  encouraging  post-graduate  study  abroad 
is  therefore  no  novel  or  untried  scheme. 

But  while  thus  vindicating  the  advantages  of  foreign  study 
in  the  case  of  Bachelors  or  Masters  of  Arts  or  Philosophy, 
the  authorities  of  Boston  University  must  not  be  understood 
to  favor,  in  any  wise,  the  folly  of  those  who  expatriate  their 
children  through  all  the  formative  years  of  under-graduate 
study,  in  the  vain  hope  of  affording  them  a  better  training 
than  can  be  obtained  at  home.  This  effectual  denationalizing 
of  the  child,  this  reduction  of  him  to  the  condition  of  an 
alien,  and  causing  him,  when  arrived  at  man's  estate,  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  American  life  under  most  of  the  difficulties 
and  disabilities  of  an  immigrant,  is  a  stupidity  well  deserving 
the  strong  reprehensions  devoted  to  it  by  Mr.  Northrop,  Pro- 
fessor Hart,  and  others.  The  case  of  post-graduate  students 
is  entirely  different.  These  are  men,  not  boys.  Their  ages 
range  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  or  thirty.  The  best 
that  American  institutions  and  influences  can  do  for  them  has 
been  secured  already.     With  characters  fundamentally  fixed, 

1  Tholuck,  a.  S.  —  Bd.  ii.,  S.  314. 
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tastes  fairly  determined,  life-plans  reasonably  clear,  they  are 
prepared  to  make  the  most  of  what  the  older  countries  can 
offer. 

Nor  let  any  fear  lest  this  encouragement  to  foreign  study 
retard  the  development  of  American  science  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  American  institutions  of  learning.  Precisely  the  con- 
trary effect  may  be  anticipated.  The  more  active  the  world's 
intercommunication  the  more  uniformly  diffused  must  science 
become.  Indeed,  America  has  already  been  made  an  objec- 
tive point  by  more  than  one  peregrinator  academicus  of  Eu- 
rope. The  arrangements  existing  between  our  University 
and  those  of  European  centres,  contemplate  and  will  occasion 
reciprocity.  The  time  may  not  be  far  off,  when  the  Italian 
jurist  will  be  as  eager  to  study  in  Boston  as  the  American 
Latinist  to  study  in  Rome.  With  the  constantly  growing 
intimacy  of  national  intercourse,  it  will  be  easy  to  gratify  the 
desire.  To  cross  the  Atlantic  to-day  is  a  far  less  arduous  un- 
dertaking than  it  was  to  cross  the  Alps  in  the  days  of  Muretus 
and  Mabillon.  In  1853,  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  young  Greeks  were  studying  in  the  universities  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  thirty-one  of  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state.  The  presence  of  our  students  in  Athens, 
and  other  capitals,  will  necessarily  direct  the  attention  of  such 
to  American  institutions,  and  hasten  the  recognition  of  these 
in  European  circles.  In  years  not  distant,  the  best  education 
will  mean  education  in  the  best  institutions  in  the  world,  — 
the  institutions  best  for  each  man's  specialty.  In  that  day 
America  is  sure  of  leadership  in  more  than  one  department 
of  science  and  art.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  Wilhelm 
Traugott  Krug,  in  his  "  Encyklopadisch-Philosophisches  Lex- 
ikon,"  prophetically  wrote  ;  "  But  now  that  that  quarter  of 
the  globe  (America)  has  cast  aff  European  domination  and 
adopted  freer  political  institutions,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that 
there  also  men  of  philosophic  genius  will  gradually  arise  and 
take  part  in  the  further  development  of  science.  Indeed,  if 
it  is  true  that  culture,  like  the  sunlight,  moves  from  east  to 
west,  the  time  may  perhaps  come,  when  Europeans  shall  voy- 
age to  America  —  not  to  obtain  silver  and  gold  —  but  the 
nobler  treasures  of  wisdom." 
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MASSACHUSETTS  AGKICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

Seventy  years  ago  there  was  not  a  school  of  agriculture  in 
the  world  ;  now  our  own  country  numbers  nearly  half  a 
hundred  of  them  ;  Austria  thirty-five,  Sweden  twenty-nine, 
Germany  ninety-seven,  and  other  countries  in  like  proportion. 
In  the  history  of  this  branch  of  education  the  present  year 
possesses  something  of  historic  interest.  It  is  just  one  hundred 
years  since  the  first  agitation  in  behalf  of  agricultural  schools 
was  begun  in  Europe.  The  credit  of  beginning  it  belongs  to 
Abb^  Rosier,  who  in  1775  presented  to  Turgot,  French  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  his  "  Plan  for  a  School  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Park  of  Chambord."  The  project  was  not  adopted  by  the 
French  government  at  the  time,  and  thus  the  honor  of  estab- 
lishing the  first  school  of  the  kind  in  modern  history  fell  to 
Philipp  Emanuel  von  Fellenberg,  the  Swiss  philanthrophist 
and  educator,  who  in  1808  opened  an  agricultural  school  in 
connection  with  his  establishment  in  Hofwyl.  The  mar- 
velous rapidity  of  the  multiplication  of  these  institutions  in 
the  less  than  seventy  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  meet  and  fairly  supply  a  genuine  public 
need. 

In  the  execution  of  their  fundamental  design  to  provide  for 
and  foster,  according  to  ability,  all  forms  of  higher  education 
demanded  by  modern  society,  the  authorities  of  the  University 
have  this  year  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  by  virtue  of 
which  matriculants  in  Boston  University  desiring  instruction 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  related  studies,  can  receive  it 
in  that  institution,  and  on  completing  the  prescribed  course  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  of  both  institutions,  can  re- 
ceive their  degree  from  the  University,  as  well  as  from  the 
College. 

The  reputation  of  this  Agricultural  College  requires  no 
endorsement.  Its  original  contributions  to  natural  science 
have  been  enthusiastically  eulogized  by  authorities  as  eminent 
as  Agassiz.  The  annual  reports  of  its  current  experiments 
and  investigations  are  eagerly  sought  by  a  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  practical  scientists  in  various  professions.     Its 
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directly  educational  and  disciplinary  work  is  equally  satis- 
factory to  the  highest  agricultural  authorities  in  New  Eng- 
land. No  hesitation,  therefore,  is  felt  in  recommending  the 
College  to  all  who  may  be  in  search  of  the  best  facilities  for 
a  thorough  agricultural  education.  Nor  should  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  or  Philosophy,  forget  that  the  rural  arts  and  knowl- 
edges, which  delighted  Xenophon,  and  Pliny,  and  Cicero,  are 
likewise  worthy  of  his  attention,  adapted  as  they  are  to 
refine  the  taste  and  to  qualify  for  greater  usefulness.  In 
Milton's  classic  tract  on  Education,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  lays  down  his  ideal  curriculum  for  Masters  of  Arts, 
we  find  the  study  of  "the  authors  of  Agriculture,  Cato, 
Varro,  and  Columella,"  carefully  included,  and  this  practical 
reason  added :  "  Here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and 
enabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their 
country,  to  recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste 
that  is  made  of  good ;  for  this  was  one  of  Hercules's  praises." 

NEW  ENGLAND  FEMALE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  trustees  of  this  oldest  medical  college  for  women  in 
the  world,  having  obtained  an  enabling  act  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, have  during  the  past  year  transferred  all  properties, 
powers,  and  franchises,  by  them  held,  to  the  Trustees  of  Bos- 
ton University.  Henceforth  the  College  is  merged  in  the 
broader,  co-educative  School  of  Medicine  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity. The  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  College,  has 
been  much  enlarged  and  improved,  the  number  of  instructors 
greatly  increased,  the  facilities  for  instruction  every  way  im- 
proved. The  wisdom  of  the  union  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
the  number  of  young  women  now  in  attendance  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  before  the  College  was  transferred. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  attitude  of  the  University  toward  the  legally  consti- 
tuted medical  profession  is  unique,  impartial,  and  eminently 
satisfactory.  Of  all  American  universities  this  alone  recog- 
nizes all  branches  of  the  profession  which  the  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  recognize.  It  invites  the  attention  of  qy&tj 
student  to  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law  and  before  the 
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University  statute.  It  enables  any  and  every  duly  incor- 
porated State  Medical  Society  in  the  country,  whatever  its 
distinctive  theories,  practically  to  cooperate  in  the  testing  of 
candidates  and  in  the  bestowment  of  degrees.  The  diplomas 
of  Boston  University,  therefore,  are  passports,  not  to  member- 
ship in  a  single  medical  sect,  but  to  the  fellowship  of  any  and 
all  legally  recognized  and  protected  divisions  of  the  American 
medical  profession. 

The  statute  which  authorizes  these  broad  statements  reads 
as  follows  :  — 

"  Any  student  satisfactorily  completing  a  regular  course  of  medical 
training  in  Boston  University,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  apply  for  examination 
to  any  regularly  incorporated  State  Medical  Society  in  the  United  States; 
and  on  recommendation  of  the  authorized  examiners  of  such  Society,  may 
receive  from  the  University  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  with  a 
diploma  stating  the  name  of  the  Society  on  whose  recommendation  the  de- 
gree is  conferred. 

PROGEESS   OF   CO-EDUCATION. 

The  old-time  prejudices  against  the  admission  of  women  to 
all  the  higher  forms  of  intellectual  training  in  college  and  uni- 
versity, are  noticeably  giving  way.  Conservative  social  theo- 
ries are  always  best  refuted  by  the  stately  march  of  society 
itself.  Before  this  march  the  arguments  and  make-shifts  of 
those  who  would  base  educational  privilege  upon  sex  are  fast 
falling.  But  a  few  years  ago  there  was  not  one  college  in  the 
United  States  open  to  men  and  women  alike.  In  1867  Mrs. 
Dall  could  enumerate  twenty-two  ;  in  1873,  according  to  the 
last  ''  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion," there  were  ninety-seven.  From  the  same  report  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  commercial  col- 
leges, reporting  to  the  Bureau,  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  are 
conducted  upon  the  co-educative  plan.  It  is  further  shown, 
that  of  the  institutions  of  secondary  instruction  in  the  country 
(academies,  normal  and  high  schools),  only  about  seventeen 
per  cent,  are  for  boys  alone,  nineteen  per  cent,  for  girls  alone, 
while  over  sixty  per  cent,  are  for  boys  and  girls  together. 
The  Commissioner  well  remarks :  "  This  shows  that  co-edu- 
cation is  a  predominant  feature  of  secondary  education  among 
us." 
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In  free,  republican  Switzerland  the  primitive  Italian  plan 
of  admitting  women  to  all  departments  of  the  University- 
has  been  acted  upon  since  1864.  So  satisfactory  have  been 
the  results,  that  when,  in  1873,  under  pretext  that  they  were 
acquiring  dangerous  political  views,  and  possibly  pursuing 
medical  studies  for  doubtful  purposes,  the  "paternal"  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  recalled  the  hundred  Russian  young 
women,  who  were  studying  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  the 
senate  of  the  University  entered  at  St.  Petersburg  a  formal 
protest  against  the  false  insinuations,  and  requested  a  repeal 
of  the  ukase.  Though  unable  to  carry  the  latter  point,  they 
did  obtain  permission  for  a  portion  of  the  recalled  students  to 
remain  and  complete  their  courses  of  study.  The  rector  of 
this  progressive  university.  Dr.  Biedermann,  writes  that  dur- 
ing last  summer's  semester  twenty-eight  young  women  were 
matriculated,  one  half  of  the  number  Russians. ^  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berne  there  are  at  the  present  time  thirty-two  lady 
students,  and  in  neither  is  any  discrimination  made  in  favor 
of  the  stronger  sex. 

All  over  the  Christian  world  the  doors  of  universities,  art- 
schools,  and  all  institutes  for  special  training  are  steadily  open- 
ing. Scarce  a  number  of  the  "  Victoria,"  "  Der  Frauenan- 
walt,"  "  La  Donna,"  and  similar  organs  appears  without 
chronicling  some  new  advance  toward  equality  of  educational 
facility  for  men  and  women.  Even  the  oldest  universities  of 
the  continent  are  yielding  to  the  new  demand.  Not  only  at 
Vienna  and  Paris  are  women  welcomed  to  university  instruc- 
tion, but  of  late  they  have  been  reported  in  attendance  at 
Rome,  Padua,  Milan,  Leipsic,  Gottingen,  Breslau,  and  even 
Upsala.  In  one  or  two  of  these  cases  the  admission  of  women 
to  all  departments  may  yet  lack  formal  official  sanction, 
but  the  actual  attendance  is  at  least  evidence  of  a  growing 
liberality  of  administration,  and  in  such  matters  privileges  de 
facto  speedily  ripen  into  privileges  de  jure. 

In  no  country  has  co-education  in  the  universities  appeared 
so  unattainable  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  no  other  are  the 
powers  that  control  the  immense  resources  devoted  to  univer- 
sity work  so  fortified  against  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 

1  Letter  under  date  of  October  19,  1874, 
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or  so  thoroughly  committed  to  tradition.  And  yet,  even 
in  Great  Britain,  there  are  not  a  few  tokens  of  progress. 
Though  the  Edinburgh  University  is  not  yet  open  to  Miss 
Jex-Blake  and  her  brave  companions,  it  is  something  that 
the  British  Parliament  has  entertained  a  bill  for  its  opening ; 
and  that  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  which  up  to  1858 
had  absolute  control  of  the  University,  has  officially  me- 
morialized Parliament  in  favor  of  the  measure.  It  is  also 
significant  that  among  other  memorials  in  its  favor  there  was 
a  petition  from  twenty-six  professors  in  Scotch  universities, 
and  one  signed  by  sixteen  thousand  women. 

Within  the  year  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don has  voted,  eighty-three  to  sixty-one,  to  admit  women  to 
all  degrees  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  men ;  as  once 
before,  the  proposition  was  lost  by  only  a  comparatively  small 
vote  in  the  Senate. 

The  so-called  '*  University  Examinations  for  Women  "  hav- 
ing been  opened  to  young  men  also,  have  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  co-educative  classes  and  schools  in  most  of  the 
great  centres  of  population  for  the  preparation  of  men  and 
women  for  aforesaid  examinations.  Thus  the  very  measure 
which  was  designed  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  co-educa- 
tion in  two  or  three  centres,  has  occasioned  its  establishment 
in  more  than  a  score  ! 

The  University  of  Cambridge  alone  superintends  such  co- 
educative  institutions  in  sixteen  populous  towns  and  cities. 
So  great  is  the  interest  in  these  centres  that  all  expenses  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  instruction  are  met  by  the  local  author- 
ities or  by  friends  of  the  movement.  In  a  letter  dated  January 
4,  1875,  a  public-spirited  gentleman  offers  to  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Nottingham  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for 
the  permanent  endowment  of  a  co-educative  college,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  syndicate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  or 
the  University  of  Oxford,  on  condition  that  the  city  erect 
suitable  buildings  upon  a  satisfactory  site. 

In  London  during  the  past  year  one  college  has  adopted  as 
its  corporate  name,  "  College  for  Men  and  Women."  Already 
it  reports  nearly  five  hundred  students.  In  Cambridge,  the 
establishment  of  Newnham  Hall  and  Girton  College  means 
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seats,  sooner  or  later,  for  women  in  the  University  Plenum. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  last  Report  of  the  National  Union  for 
Improving  the  Education  of  Women  "  more  than  two  thirds 
of  all  the  professional  lectures "  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge have  already  been  thrown  open  to  women.  An  agita- 
tion which  has  been  so  signally  successful  cannot  stop  where 
it  now  is.  Public  meetings  are  being  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  un- 
just and  exclusive  policy  of  the  past.^  The  leading  organs  of 
public  opinion  are  more  and  more  favoring  the  new  educa- 
tional movement.  "  The  Times  "  lends  its  influence  against 
the  crying  injustice  of  the  present  distribution  and  adminis- 
tration of  English  endowments  for  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls.  "  The  Examiner"  declares:  "  We  believe  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  the  worlds  of  learning  and  thought  to  be  simply 
evil.  To  allow  young  men  and  women  to  meet  together 
for  amusement  and  frivolity,  and  strictly  to  part  them  when 
at  work  with  any  serious  endeavor,  is  surely  foolish." 

In  our  own  country  the  latest  manifesto  against  the  new  or- 
der —  "  The  Building  of  the  Brain  "  —  is  weaker  than  its 
predecessor,  and  occasions  disappointment  to  every  reader. 
Even  the  dignified  and  conservative  "  North  American  "  con- 
fesses :  "  It  must  be  admitted,  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  failed  to 
bring  forward  any  conclusive  argument." 

NEW  FOUNDATIONS. 

Large  and  immediate  additions  to  the  funds  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  greatly  needed.  The  great  fire  of  November,  1872, 
occasioned  a  loss  of  University  property,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Furthermore,  the  Rich 
bequest  not  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  until  1882, 
they  have  meantime  to  meet  the  public  expectations,  which 
the  auspicious  beginning  of  the  institution  has  created,  with 
means  altogether  inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  Thor- 
oughly to  equip  the  University  upon  the  plan  and  scale  pro- 

1  At  such  a  meeting,  held  at  Newry,  January  1, 1875,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted:  "1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  a  great  injustice  is 
done  to  the  women  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  excluding  them  from  the  higher  education 
of  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  a  serious  injury  thereby  inflicted  on  the  country 
itself.  2.  That  we  declare  our  readiness  to  support  any  measure  by  which  these  evils 
shall  be  remedied." 
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posed,  resources  several  times  greater  than  any  now  possessed 
or  promised,  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  And  they  are  sure 
to  come.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  already  manifested  not 
only  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  but  also  by  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion throughout  New  England,  and  from  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  New  England,  is  an  assurance  that  the  highest  dreams 
of  the  founders  of  the  University  are  in  time  to  be  surpassed 
and  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  But  while  no  apprehensions 
can  be  felt  about  the  remoter  future,  and  while  individuals 
are  now  giving  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  all  praise,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  with  institutions,  as  with  men,  youth  is 
a  period  of  opportunities  inestimably  precious;  that  many 
of  these,  if  not  improved  at  the  time,  are  forever  lost.  The 
opportunities  opening  before  this  youthful  University  are 
unparalleled,  but  without  early  additions  to  its  pecuniary 
resources,  some  exceedingly  important  ones  will  have  to  pass 
unused. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  present  the  following 
extract  from  the  General  Statutes  of  the  University,  touching 
new  foundations,  simply  premising  that  all  devises  and  be- 
quests should  be  made  "  To  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, a  corporation  established  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts." If  designed  for  the  endowment  of  a  Department 
or  of  a  Professorship,  Lectureship,  Fellowship,  Scholarship, 
Library,  or  Cabinet  in  a  particular  department,  this  design 
should  be  distinctly  stated.  If  no  such  specific  object  be  had 
in  view,  they  should  be  given  to  the  Trustees  "to  be  applied 
at  their  discretion  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University." 

New  Foundations.  —  I.  Any  person  giving  or  bequeathing  to  Bos- 
ton University  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  new  department,  or  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  institution,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Associate  Founder  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  be  published  as  such  before  the  list  of  Trustees  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  University. 

II.  Any  person  who  may  give  or  bequeath  to  the  University  for  any 
purpose,  acceptable  to  this  corporation,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Honorable  Patron  of  Boston  University, 
and  be  duly  published  as  such  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  University. 

III.  Any  person  or  persons  giving  or  bequeathing  to  the  University  a 
sum  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
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Professorship  in  any  department,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  giving  name 
to  such  Professorship.  In  like  manner  a  gift  or  bequest  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessorship, shall  entitle  the  giver  to  the  same  privilege. 

IV.  Any  person  or  persons  who  will  give  or  bequeath  to  the  University 
a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  found  a  University  Fellowship 
or  Lectureship  in  any  department,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  such 
Fellowship  or  Lectureship,  and  of  nominating  its  first  incumbent. 

V.  University  Scholarships  in  the  different  departments  shall  be  of 
three  different  classes,  first,  second,  third,  according  as  the  endowment  is 
three  thousand,  two  thousand,  or  one  thousand  dollars  ;  and  any  person, 
or  persons,  fiDunding  a  Scholarship,  of  any  class,  or  in  any  department, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  the  same,  and  of  nominating  its  first 
incumbent. 

Scholarships,  for  women  as  well  as  men,  Fellowships,  and 
new  Halls,  are  among  the  pressing  needs  of  the  University. 
As  at  Rome,  so  the  world  over,  the  Church  of  St.  Ivo  (patron 
of  the  poor)  abuts  upon  and  supports  the  halls  of  learning. 


DEGREES   CONFERRED   IN   1874. 


BACHELOR   OF  DIVINITY. 

Copeland,  Richard  W.^  A.  B.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Clarendon,  N.  Y. 

Deming,  Charles  G.,  A.  M.  [Baker  Univ.) Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Drees,  Charles  W.,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan   Univ.) Xenia,  0. 

Emerson,  John  H.,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Watertown. 

Ferguson,  Edwin    C,  A.  M.  (  Uiiv.  of  Vermont) Burlington,  Vt. 

Leseman,  Ernest  H.,  A.  M..{Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Nashville,  111. 

Mossell,  Charles  W.,  A.  B.  {Lincoln  Univ.) Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Otis,  John  P.,  A.  M.  ( Univ.  of  New  York) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Perrin,  Willard  T.,  A.  B,  {Harvard  Col. ) Grantville. 

Sprowls,  Silas,  A.  B.  {Alleghany  Col.) Claysville,  Pa. 

Steele,  Wilbur  F.,  A.  B.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Syracuse,  N  Y. 

GRADUATE  OF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Bent,  George  W Antwerp,  N  Y. 

Boyden,  Everett  A Perry,  Me. 

Bunker,  A.  W Haverhill. 

Fulton,  James  W Manchester,  N.  H. 
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Jarman,  John Llanidloes,  Wales. 

Martin,  Joel New  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Osgood,  Gilbert  C Marblehead. 

Parkinson,  William  J So.  Lawrence. 

Richardson,  William  G Lewiston,  Me. 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 

Adams,  Charles  H Haverhill. 

Adams,  Melvin  O.,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Ashburnham. 

Bennett,  Francis  Marion,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

BoUes,  H.  Eugene New  London,  Conn. 

Flint,  Willis  Everett Danvers. 

Folsom,  Henry  Asa,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Hanover,  N  H. 

Forbush,  George  Sumner Boston. 

Foster,  Edwin  James,  A.  B.  {Baldwin  Univ.) Cleveland,  0. 

Foster,  Henry  Eugene,  A.  B.  {Baldwin  Univ.) Cleveland,  0, 

Hart,  William  Henry Chelsea. 

Hayford,  George  Warren Boston. 

Malley,  Edward  Bradshaw,  A.  M.  (  Williams  Col.) Fitchhurg. 

McGeough,  James  A.,  A.  B.  {Boston  Col.) Boston. 

Slocum,  Edward  T.,  A.  B,  {Amhei-st  Col.) Newtonville. 

Smith,  Theophilus  Oilman,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Somerville. 

Tower,  Gideon,  A.  B.  ( Union  Col.) Boston. 

Waters,  George  Benton Sutton. 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE. 

Coburn,  Jesse  Milton Manchester,  N  H. 

Dillingham,  Thomas  Manly Augusta,  Me. 

Forbes,  George  Foster West  Brookjield. 

Hayward,  Levi  Thomas Boston. 

Nichols,  Sophronia Corry,  Pa. 


PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENTS. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS. 


For  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  enter 
one  of  the  higher  departments  of  Boston  University,  but  who  find  no 
good  preparatory  school  accessible  to  them,  the  authorities  of  the 
University  have  provided  the  following  preliminary  courses  :  — 

I.  A  Course  Preparatory  to   College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
ir.  Two  Courses  Preparatory  to  College  of  Music. 

III.  A  Course  Preparatory  to  College  of  Commerce 
AND  Navigation. 

IV.  Courses  Preparatory  to  the  Professional  Schools 
for  such  as  by  reason  of  age  or  other  circumstances  are  providen- 
tially denied  the. fuller  collegiate  preparation. 

One  of  the  courses  preparatory  to  the  College  of  Music  is  pre- 
sented under  the  direction  of  University  Officers  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  the  largest  school  of  music 
in  the  world ;  all  of  the  others  in  the  Preparatory  Academy  at  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I.  For  information  respecting  the  first,  application 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  E.  Tourj^e,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Music ; 
respecting  the  others  to  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  the 
East  Greenwich  Academy,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  The  finan- 
cial responsibility  in  both  these  institutions  remains  with  their  respec- 
tive corporations,  the  University  participating  merely  in  administra- 
tion. 

The  whole  number  of  University  Officers  engaged  in  this  prepara- 
tory instruction,  is  20 ;  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  prepara- 
tory departments,  268. 


THE   COLLEGES. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  group  of  Colleges,  with  distinct  Faculties  and  admin- 
istrations. Of  those  mentioned  below  two  have  been  organized,  and 
are  represented  in  the  following  pages.  The  place  of  the  third  is 
supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  The  fourth 
will  be  established  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  shall  be  provided. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  College  op  Music. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 


COLLEGE   OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Organized  1873. 


FACULTY  (wjoar^.     Seep.U). 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean. 

AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

TRUMAN  H.  KIMPTON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Oratory. 

GEORGE  THEODORE  DIPPOLD,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

WILLIAM  H.  NILES,  PH.  B.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

RANDAL  WHITTIER,  S.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

,  Lecturer  on  History. 

JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Roman  Literature. 
ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,  Lecturer  on  Representative  Modern  Fiction. 

STUDENTS. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

Alger,  Nathan  Crane Lowell. 

Caswell,  Asa  Ai Manchester,  N.  H. 

Channing,  Eva Boston. 

Collier,  John  Wesley Boston. 

Conant,  Saxton  Bentley Providence,  R.  I 

Emerson,  Sara  Anna .    WateHown. 

Goodell,  Charles  Leroy Dudley. 

Graves,  Frederick  Burrill Lynn. 

Grover,  Preston  Herbert Boston. 

Higgins,  James  William Cambridge. 

Lewis,  Edward  Samuel North  Andover. 

Lowe,  Abraham  Thompson Boston. 

Marden,  Orrison  Swett Campion  Village,  N.  R. 

McCord,  Archibald Providence,  R.  I. 

Meserve,  Frank  Clement Hopkinton. 

Miner,  Sarah  Louise Hyde  Park. 

Pickles,  John  Davies Boston. 

Pingree,  Samuel  Russell  Bearce Lewiston,  Me. 

Russell,  Walter  Herbert Boston. 

Sears,  Joseph  Emery Dighton. 

Sumner,  Abby  Mather Dedham. 
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Milton  Smith Boston. 

Weeks,  Alphonso  Marston Wolfboro',  N.  H. 

Williams,  Agnes  Fitz  Henry Cumberland,  R.  I. 

Williams,  Iluth  Lillian Gardiner,  Me. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

Butler,  Mary  Sophia Chelsea. 

Butters,  George  Shaw,  Jr Lowell. 

Clark,  John  Eastman Prospect,  Me. 

Clough,  Arthur  Josiah Exeter,  N.  H. 

Demond,  Charles  Taylor West  Springfield. 

Dodge,  Charles  Crocker Peahody. 

Drew,  William  Holmes , Plymouth. 

Eddy,  Martha  Maria Gloucester. 

Gatchell,  William  LeForest West  Baldwin,  Me. 

Hill,  Cora  Luellai Dover,  N.  H. 

Kitty,  Augusta  Gage Nashua,  N.  H. 

Knight,  Lucy  Elizabeth Boston. 

Lane,  Ellen  Jeanette Boston. 

Latimer,  Julia  Snow Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Mansfield,  Clarimond Melrose. 

Mason,  Flora  Ann Chelsea. 

Meserve,  Addic  Laura  ^ Dover,  N.  H. 

McMichael,  Willis  Brooks Boston. 

Nickerson,  Frederic  Obed  i South  Harwich. 

Nickerson,  Herbert  Goodridge  ^ South  Harwich. 

Osgood,  Abncr  Morrill Rai/mond,  N.  H. 

Pritchard,  Myron Pittsfield. 

Rose,  Sara  Abbie Dover,  N.  H. 

Rotch,  Caleb  Lamb North  Tisbury. 

Stratton,  Porter  Raymond Leominster. 

Streeter,  Douglas Lisbon,  N  H. 

S  trout,  George  Morris Fryehurg,  Me. 

Temple,  Felker  Lovell   Wakefield. 

Thomas,  Joseph  Miller  i Philadelphia. 

Walters,  John  Forrest Boston. 

Webber,  Percy  Clinton Boston. 

SPECIAL   COURSE. 

Beiler,  Samuel  Lynch Lima,  0. 

Dyson,  Robert  Duncan Norwich,  Conn. 

Lennox,  Lambert  Edgar T^ennox,  Canada. 

Postle,  Louis  F.,  A.  B.  ( 0.  Wes.  Univ.) Columbus,  0. 

Wood,  Ella  D East  Cambridge. 

This  College  is  designed  to  furnish  thorough  and  systematic  in- 
struction in  all  branches  usually  included  in  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  Bachelor  of 

Science. 

1  Philosophical  Course. 
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Opened  in  1873,  it  has  as  yet  neither  its  complement  of  classes, 
nor  a  fully  organized  Faculty.  With  the  increase  of  classes,  the 
increase  of  teaching  force  will  keep  due  pace.  Meantime  the  early 
classes  can  receive  more  of  personal  attention  from  their  professors, 
than  could  be  given  under  other  circumstances. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Course  in  Arts  will  be  examined 
in  the  following  studies  :  — 

LATIN. 

Latin  Grammar. 

Caesar,  four  Books. 

Cicero,  seven  Orations. 

Virgil,  Bucolics  and  six  Books  of  the  JEneid. 

Harkness'  Introduction,  Part  I.  and  II. 

GREEK. 

Greek  Grammar. 

Xenoplion's  Anabasis,  four  Books. 

Homer's  Iliad,  first  three  Books,  omitting  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

The  writing  of  Greek  with  accents. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System. 
Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equations. 
Geometry,  four  Books. 

ENGLISH. 

English  Grammar. 

Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

History,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Composition.  A  brief  English  essay  on  some  theme  assigned  at 
the  time  of  the  examination.  The  theme  for  1875  will  be  taken 
from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  or  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Heal  equivalents  for  any  of  the  above  requirements  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy,  will  be  examined  in  one  of  the  ancient  languages, 
in  Mathematics,  Geography,  History,  English  Grammar  and  Com- 
position. 
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Candidates  who  prefer  to  divide  the  entrance  examination,  will  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  provided  they  present  themselves  for  examination 
in  not  less  than  one  half  the  requirements  at  the  time  of  the  first  ap- 
plication, and  in  all  of  the  remainder  at  the  second.  In  accordance 
with  this  rule  a  student  may  be  examined  upon  half  of  the  requisi- 
tions one  year  and  upon  the  remainder  the  next. 

Instructors  preparing  students  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  requested 
to  follow  the  continental  pronunciation  of  vowels,  to  give  the  Latin  c 
and  g  the  sound  of  Greek  k  and  y,  j  the  sound  of  y  in  yes^  and  to  in- 
sist on  the  observance  of  the  Greek  accents. 

Written  testimonials  from  recent  teachers  are  desired  of  all. 

ENTRANCE   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  next  entrance  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  College,  20 
Beacon  Street,  June  10,  and  September  22,  1875,  at  10  a.  m. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  classes  will  be  examined  at 
the  same  times  and  place. 

The  entrance  examination  is  for  the  most  part  a  written  one,  and 
deficiencies  in  the  legibility,  spelling,  or  grammar  of  the  student's  pa- 
pers, affect  the  result  of  the  examination.  Specimens  of  recent  ex- 
amination papers  will  be  sent  on  application. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

I.     For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  this  degree  extends,  as  usual,  through 
four  scholastic  years.  It  includes  the  following  branches  or  their 
equivalents. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Livy.     Prose  Composition Four  hours  a  week^ 

Xenophon,  Memorabilia.    Prose  Composition.     .  Four  hours  a  week. 

Algebra Four  hours  a  week. 

German  Grammar.     Translation  and  Exercises.  Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History One  hour  a  week. 

Lectures  on  English  Literature. 

SECOND  term. 

Horace,  Odes.     Prose  Composition Four  hours  a  weeh 

Homer,  Odyssey.     Prose  Composition.     .     .     .     Four  hours  a  weeh 
Geometry Four  hours  a  week. 
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German.     Beading  and  Exercises Two  hours  a  weeh 

Greek  and  Roman    History One  hour  a  weeh 

Lectures.     General  History. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Horace,  Epodes.     Cicero,  De  Senectute.   .     .     .  Four  hours  a  week. 

Herodotus Four  hours  a  week. 

Trigonometry Four  hours  a  week, 

German.     Reading   and    Exercises Two  hours  a  week, 

Greek   and   Roman    History One  hour  a  week. 

Lectures  on  Roman  Literature. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.     Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Composi- 
tion throughout  the  year. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Horace,  or  Juvenal.     Prose  Composition.     .     .  Three  hours  a  week, 

Demosthenes,  or  Thucydides Three  hours  a  week. 

Analytical  Geometry Four  hours  a  weeh 

German.     Reading  and  Exercises Two  hours  a  week. 

French  Grammar Three  hours  a  week. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Literature. 

SECOND     TERM. 

Cicero Three  hours  a  week. 

Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  or  Antigone  of  Soph- 
ocles.    Prose  Composition Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics Five  hours  a  weeh 

German Two  hours  a  weeh 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

Lectures. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  Histories.    .  Three  hours  a  weeh 

Plato,  Phaedo  or  Gorgias Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics. Five  hours  a  weeh 

German. Two  hours  a  weeh 

French Three  hours  a  weeh 

Lectures. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.     Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Compo- 
sition, throughout  the  year. 
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JUNIOR    YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Rhetoric Five  hours  a  week. 

Biology,  Comparative  Physiology Five  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Latin,  Plautus  or  Terence  (2  h.)  ;  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus  (2  h.)  ;  Latin,  another  author  (3  h.)  ;   Greek  (3  h.). 

SECOND  TERM. 

Logic Five  hours  a  week. 

Geology,  Dana Four  hours  a  week. 

History Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Latin    (3    h.)  ;    Greek    (3    h.)  ;    Spanish    (2    h.)  ; 
Mechanics  (2  h.). 

third  term. 

Psychology,  Porter Five  hours  a  week. 

Cliemistry Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  —  Latin  (3  h. );  Greek  (3  h.)  ;  Greek,  Plato,  Contra 
Atheos,  or  Plutarch  (2  h.)  ;  German  (2  h.)  ;  Roman  Law  (2  h.). 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

first  term. 

English  Language  and  Literature Five  hours  a  week. 

Philosophy,  Ethical Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  French    (3  h.)  ;    Italian  (2    h.)  ;  Hebrew  (3  h.)  ; 
Astronomy  (2  h.)  ;  Botany  (2  h.). 

SECOND    TERM. 

Butler's  Analogy .     Five  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy.         Five  hours  a  week. 

Constitution  of  United  States Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  —  Italian   (2  h.)  ;   Hebrew  (3    h.)  ;  Spanish  (2   h.)  ; 
Sanskrit  (2  h.) ;  Zoology  (2  h.). 

THIRD     TERM. 

Evidences  of  Christianity Four  hours  a  week. 

History  of  Philosophy Four  hours  a  week. 

International  Law Four  hours  a  week. 
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Elective  :  —  Italian  (2  h.)  ;  German  (2  h.)  ;  Anglo-Saxon  (2  h.)  ; 
Hebrew  (3  h.)  ;  Roman  Law  (2  h.)  ;  Aesthetics  (3  h.). 


11.  For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

This  course  covers  three  scholastic  years.  For  students  who  can- 
not compass  the  longer  Course  in  Arts,  but  who  desire  as  liberal  an 
education  as  practicable,  it  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted.  As  a 
preparation  for  the  Professional  Schools,  it  is  the  best  attainable  in  a 
period  of  three  years. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

three   terms. 

Latin  or  Greek Four  hours  a  week. 

Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry Four  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

Lectures  on  English  Literature  and  History.     . 

SECOND  YEAR. 

FIRST     TERM. 

Latin  or  Greek TJiree  hours  a  lueeh 

Analytical  Geometry,  or  Biology  (5  h.)     .     .     .  Four  hours  a  week. 

French  or  German  (2  h.) Three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric Five  hours  a  meek. 


SECOND    TERM. 

Latin  or  Greek.         .    " Threehours  aweeh 

Physics  or  Geology Four  hours  a  week. 

History  or  German  (2  h.) Three  hours  a  week. 

Logic Five  hours  a  week 

third  term. 

Latin  or  Greek Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  or  Chemistry Five  hours  a  week. 

Roman  Law,  or  German Two  hours  a  week. 

Psychology. Five  hours  a  week. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

FIRST     TERM. 

English  Language  and  Literature Five  hours  a  week. 

Moral  Philosophy Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Latin  (2  h.)  ;  Italian  (2  h.) ;   Hebrew  (3  h.)  ;  Cal- 
culus (2  h.)  ;  Astronomy  (2  h.)  ;  Botany  (2  h.). 

SECOND     TERM. 

Butler's  Analogy Five  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy.         Five  hours  a  week. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Italian    (2    h.)  ;    Spanish  (2    h.)  ;    Greek    (2   h.)  ; 
Hebrew  (3  h.)  ;  Sanskrit  (2  h.)  ;  Zoology  (2  h.). 

third   term. 

Evidences  of  Christianity Four  hours  a  week. 

History  of  Philosophy Four  hours  a  week. 

International  Law Four  hours  a  week. 

Elective: — Italian    (2    h.) ;    German    (2    h.)  ;     Anglo-Saxon 
(2  h.)  ;  Hebrew  (3  h.)  ;  Roman  Law  (2  h.)  ;  Aesthetics  (3  h.). 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  proper  authorities  the  Sophomore 
Class  receive  their  entire  instruction  in  Physics,  and  the  Junior 
Class  their  entire  instruction  in  Chemistry  in  the  laboratories  and 
lecture  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
each  case  the  instruction  is  expressly  arranged  for  the  class,  given  by 
the  regular  Professors  of  the  Institute,  and  illustrated  by  the  very 
extensive  and  admirable  apparatus  of  the  institution.  The  names 
and  departments  of  these  Professors  are  as  follows  :  — 

Edward  C.  Pickering,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Wm.  Ripley  Nichols,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry. 

Charles  R.  Cross,  S.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

All  regular  students  are  required  to  attend  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen recitations,  or  other  class  exercises,  per  week. 

Two  weeks  before  the  close  of  each  term  every  student  entitled  to 
elect  studies  for  the  term  ensuing  must  present  to  the  Dean  a  list 
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of  those  which  he  desires  to  pursue.  In  all  cases  the  selection 
must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  and  one  that  can  be 
arranged  for  without  conflict  of  hours. 


LIBKARIES,  READING  ROOMS,  COLLECTIONS,  Etc. 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  enjoy  without  charge 
the  use  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  a  collection  sur- 
passing in  extent  and  value  any  college  library  in  America.  Its 
very  extensive  Reading  Room  is  also  at  the  service  of  the  student 
gratis. 

Other  special  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  are  accessible  on  the 
payment  of  small  annual  fees. 

Among  the  collections  open  to  students,  for  the  most  part  without 
charge,  may  be  mentioned  :  — 

The  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 

The  Art  Collections  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  Boston  Athen^um  Picture  Gallery,  etc. 

The  other  advantages  afforded  by  the  city  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
conventions  of  scientific  men,  art  exhibitions,  etc.,  are  unsurpassed. 

LOCATION. 

The  central  location  of  the  College  (within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
State  House)  renders  it  possible  without  loss  of  time  to  utilize  all 
the  desirable  intellectual  advantages  of  the  city,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  adjoining  Common  and  Public  Garden,  adorned  with  vari- 
ous works  of  art,  afford  delightful  places  for  exercise. 

COLLEGE  EXERCISES. 

Regular  morning  devotions  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, at  which  all  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Any  student  prevented  from  attending  upon  a  class  exercise,  must 
present  to  the  appropriate  Professor  a  written  excuse  from  the  Dean. 

The  exercises  of  the  College  are  arranged  at  such  hours  that  stu- 
dents living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on  railroad 
lines  may  conveniently  attend.  In  most  cases  such  students  pay  but 
half  fare. 
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EXPENSES. 

The  only  fees  required  from  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  are  — 

For   Tuition,  per    annum $60.00. 

Incidental  Expenses 10.00. 

These  are  payable  in  advance,  one  half  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
term,  and  the  remainder  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  approved  boarding-houses  or  families,  at 
prices  varying  from  four  to  seven  dollars  a  week.  Boarders  in  the 
club,  being  favored  by  the  University  with  rent-free  premises,  have 
secured  good  board  at  three  dollars  a  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  conveniently  located,  and  properly  taken  care  of, 
can  be  obtained  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  If  two  stu- 
dents room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be  about  two  dollars 
each.  For  the  convenience  of  new  students  desiring  rooms,  a  list  of 
references  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

The  chief  annual  expenses  of  a  student,  not  residing  at  home,  will 
be  about  as  follows  :  — 


$60.00 

$60.00. 

10.00 

10.00. 

60.00 

to     120.00. 

114.00 

"     190.00. 

20.00 

"       25.00. 

F'or  Tuition 

Fee  for  Incidentals     .     .     . 

Room 

Board,  thirty-eight  weeks    . 
Text-books,  Stationery,   etc. 

Other  expenditures  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  habits  of  the 
student. 

PECUNIARY  AID. 

Students  who  cannot  without  embarrasssment  pay  their  tuition 
fee,  are  allowed,  if  they  desire  it,  to  give  notes  for  the  amount  from 
year  to  year,  payable  at  their  convenience  with  or  without  interest. 
In  specially  necessitous  cases,  the  tuition  fee  is  remitted  in  whole  or 
in  part. 

Students  in  straitened  circumstances,  preparing  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  can  usually  receive  additional  aid  from  Education  Societies 
of  their  respective  denominations,  amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars 
or  more,  per  annum. 

It  is  expected  that  Scholarships  will  soon  be  established  for  the 
assistance  of  meritorious  students  needing  such  aid. 
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CALENDAR. 

The  College  year   consists   of  three   terms  and  three  vacations. 
The  Calendar  for  1875-76  is  as  follows :  — 

Commencement  of  College  year     .     .     June  9,  1875. 
First  Entrance  Examination       .     .     .  June  10,  1875. 

Summer  Vacation. 

Second  EntranceExamination       .     .     Sept.  22,  1875. 

First  Term  begins Sept.  23,  1875. 

First  Term  Examinations    ....     Dec.   22,  1875. 

Winter  Vacation. 

Second  Term  begins Jan.     6,     1876. 

Second  Term  Examinations    .     .     .     March  22, 1876. 

Spring  Vacation. 

Third  Term  begins March  29, 1876. 

Third  Term  Examinations      .     .     .     June   21,   1876. 
For  further  information  address  the  Dean, 

John  W.  Lindsay,  S.  T.  D., 

20  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


COLLEGE  OP  MUSIC. 

Organized  1872. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

EBEN  TOURj:feE,  Mus.  Dr.,  Dean. 

JOHN  K.  PAINE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Composition,  Musical  History,  and  JEs' 

thetics. 
JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 
DUDLEY  BUCK,  Professor  of  the  Organ. 
GEORGE  E.  WHITING,  Professor  of  the  Organ. 
J.  O'NEILL,  Professor  of  English  and  Italian  Singing,  ^Esthetics,  and  Physiology 

of  the  Voice. 
STEPHEN  A.  EMERY,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Musical  Theory. 
GEORGE  F.  SUCK,  Professor  of  Orchestration. 
CHARLES  N.  ALLEN,  ^Professor  of  the  Violin. 
WULF  FRIES,  Professor  of  the  Violoncello. 
CHARLES  R.  CROSS,  S.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Acoustics. 
ALBERT  C.  MAGGI,  Instructor  in  Italian. 
JACOB  F.  KRAUSS,  Instructor  in  German. 
CARL  ZERRAHN,  Oratorio  and  Orchestral  Conductor. 
L.  FRANKLIN  SNOW,  Registrar. 

STUDENTS. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Dunham,  Henry  M Brockton. 

Morse,  Charles  H Boston. 

Swan,  Allen  W Milton. 

Turner,  Alfred  D St.  Albans,  Me. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Carter,  Olen  L Newtonville. 

Gardiner,  Maggie  M '. Worcester. 

Lewis,  Fred  H Manchester,  N.  H. 

Parker,  Isabella  G .Auhurndale. 

Partridge,  Ella  S Boston. 

Plumer,  Annie Georgetown, 

Porter,  Annie  W St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Turner,  Mary  E Burlington,  Iowa. 

Wilbur,  Clara  M West  Newton. 
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FIRST   YEAR. 

Blanpied,  David  S Delaware,  O. 

Buckingham,  John  D Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Hascall,  Wilbur  F Medford. 

Lothrop,  Annie  M Amherst. 

Noyes,  Marlon  McG Longwood. 

Pearson,  Susan  A BrooUine. 

Preston,  John  A.,  Jr Milton. 

Whitticr,  Charles  H Boston. 

This  College  is  designed  for  students  of  the  average  proficiency  of 
graduates  of  the  best  American  Conservatories  of  Music.  It  is  the 
only  institution  of  its  grade  and  kind  in  America. 

The  demand  for  such  facilities  as  are  here  offered  is  real,  and  well 
understood  by  all  intelligent  representatives  and  friends  of  the  musi- 
cal profession.  In  no  other  pursuit  is  American  genius  brought  into 
such  direct  and  trying  competition  with  the  best  talent  and  training 
the  world  can  afford.  In  the  common  industries  of  life,  and  even  in 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  tariffs  and  transportation  charges  tend  to 
protect  American  production.  So  in  the  learned  professions  the  di- 
versity of  national  laws,  necessities  and  tastes  renders  amy  real  inter- 
national competition  impossible.  In  the  profession  of  music  the  case 
is  entirely  different.  Here  the  eminence  of  a  pianist  or  prima  donna 
is  hardly  admitted  anywhere  until  half  a  dozen  capitals  have  decreed 
a  crown.  In  consequence  of  this  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  standard  of  taste  and  of  requirement  is  about  the  same  in 
musical  circles  the  world  over.  In  this  art  alone  there  is  not  only 
no  prejudice  against  the  foreigner,  but  usually  one  in  his  favor.  The 
result  is,  the  American  who  aspires  to  eminence,  either  as  musical 
artist,  composer,  critic  or  teacher,  must  undertake  not  only  to  dis- 
tance competitors  in  his  own  country,  but  also  to  win  high  rank 
among  the  best  of  Europe's  pupils  in  the  same  specialty.  To  render 
this  possible,  America  must  have  facilities  for  musical  training  unsur- 
passed by  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  College  of  Music  from  its  location 
in  Boston,  and  its  intimate  association  with  the  University,  are  very 
great.  Few  persons  devoting  them'selves  to  this  profession  are  able 
to  complete  a  liberal  education  before  beginning  their  special  musical 
training.  Nor  indeed  ought  they  to  do  it.  The  best  years  for  ac- 
quiring scholastic  culture  are  also  the  best  years  for  cultivating  the 
voice,  the  ear,  and  the  hand.  A  generous  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
culture  is  needed  by  every  professional  musician,  but  it  is  best  ac- 
quired, not  before,  or  after,  but  in  connection  with  his  special  studies. 
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The  lack  of  opportunities  for  such  acquisition  has  been  the  chief  de- 
fect of  some  of  the  most  famous  music  schools  of  the  world.  Had 
every  great  national  conservatory  always  presented  the  collateral 
advantages  for  general  culture  which  are  here  presented,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  entire  profession  would  have  been  favorably  affected. 

The  inducements  which  invite  persons  of  musical  talent  to  fit 
themselves  for  some  branch  of  the  musical  profession,  particularly  for 
teaching,  were  never  so  great  in  this  country  as  now.  The  demand 
for  teachers  of  character  and  scholastic  tastes  as  well  as  musical  skill 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Excellent  situations  await  all  who 
can  add  to  natural  gifts  the  needful  fruits  of  training.  The  marked 
and  steady  growth  of  musical  taste  throughout  the  country,  the  con- 
sequent introduction  of  musical  instruction  into  public  schools,  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  multiplying  churches,  the  introduction  of 
new  forms  and  occasions  of  popular  musical  entertainment ;  —  all 
give  assurance  that  the  call  for  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications 
is  one  which  is  sure  to  be  permanent,  and  probably  also  increasingly 

urgent. 

ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  music,  a  correct  ear,  and  a  reasonable 
degree  of  skill  in  their  chosen  department. 

Candidates  for  instruction  in  Pianoforte  playing  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  harmony  and  execution. 

The  knowledge  of  the  former  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
student  to  correctly  harmonize  a  choral  or  common  church  tune  in 
four  parts.  In  execution  the  applicant  will  be  tested  as  to  cor- 
rectness of  manual  position  and  movement,  acquaintance  with  the 
different  kinds  of  touch,  rapidity  and  clearness  in  the  execution  of  all 
the  major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales,  and  of  the  arpeggios  of  the 
common  chords  and  chords  of  the  seventh,  and  fin-ally  as  to  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  following  compositions  or  their  equivalents :  Heller's 
Studies  op.  45  and  46  ;  Czerny's  Velocity  Studies,  1st  and  2d  books ; 
Krause's  Studies,  op.  5 ;  Cramer's  Studies,  books  1  and  2 ;  pieces  by 
standard,  modern  and  classic  composers,  including  selections  from 
Mozart's  and  Haydn's  Sonatas  ;  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  words  ; 
Chopin's  Waltzes!,  etc.,  etc. 

Applicants  for  instruction  in  Organ  playing  must  be  able  to  har- 
monize a  choral  in  four  parts,  and  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  following,  or  real  equivalents  :  Rink's  Organ  School,  first  five 
books  ;  Buck's  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing  ;  Lemmen's  Organ  School, 
part  second ;  The  Organist,  by  Southard  and  Whiting  (used  particu- 
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larly  for  the  study  of  instrumentation).  Easy  preludes  and  figures 
with  pedal  obligato  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  others  ;  introduction 
to  extempore  playing ;  accompaniments  for  solo  and  chorus  singing. 

For  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  the  candidate  must  possess  the  gen- 
eral qualifications  required  of  all  applicants,  also  an  ability  to  sing 
readily  at  sight,  and  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  solo  singing. 

The  special  qualifications  required  of  those  who  wish  to  give 
attention  to  the  Violin,  Flute,  or  other  orchestral  instruments  are  a 
familiarity  with  the  technicalities  of  the  instruments,  and  an  ability  to 
play  the  easier  works  of  the  masters. 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  regular  courses  of  instruction  extend  through  three  years. 
They  are  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Course  for  Vocalists. 
11.  Course  for  Pianists. 

III.  Course  for  Organists. 

IV.  Courses  for  Orchestral  Performers. 

All  of  these  courses  include  the  study  of  Musical  Theory,  also  the 
History  and  Esthetics  of  Music.  The  course  for  Vocalists  includes, 
besides  these,  instruction  in  Italian,  German,  and  French. 

Special  courses  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  or  tastes  of  stu- 
dents desiring  less  extended  instruction  than  that  of  any  regular 
course. 

Regular  students  are  required  to  attend  all  lectures  and  con- 
certs of  the  College ;  also  to  play  or  sing  at  such  concerts  whenever 
appointed. 

The  methods  of  instruction  employed  are  such  as  most  rapidly 
advance  the  pupil,  viz. :  Lectures,  small  classes,  and  private  tuition 
when  deemed  necessary. 

The  standard  works  of  the  great  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
representing  the  various  schools  of  musical  art,  and  including  con- 
certed music  of  all  kinds,  are  constantly  placed  before  the  pupils  for 
study,  and  the  entire  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  development  of  the  highest  standard  of  taste,  and  to  the  secure- 
ment  of  an  appreciation  of  the  true  relation  of  music  to  the  other 
arts  and  sciences. 

GRADUATION. 

In  most  cases  three  years  will  be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the 
course  of  instruction.  Pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination^ 
will  receive  the  University  diploma.     Those  who  have  specially  dis- 
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tinguished  themselves  by  their  talents  and  scholarship,  will,  if  grad- 
uates of  any  college  of  arts,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
If  not  graduates  of  a  college  of  arts,  they  will  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in  EngHsh  Composition,  History,  and  Literature,  a 
modern  language  (French,  German,  or  Italian),  Latin,  or  instead  of 
it  a  second  modern  language,  and  Mathematics,  before  being  eligible 
to  the  above  degree. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES. 

Students  entering  the  College  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
can  be  admitted  to  classes  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
School  of  Oratory,  without  extra  charge.  Circulars  of  these  depart- 
ments will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Chamber  Concerts,  including  piano  and  vocal  solos,  trios,  quar- 
tettes, etc.,  are  given  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  College,  in  which 
the  pupils  are  required  to  take  part ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  them  to  attend  the  lectures  and  sight-singing 
classes  of  the  New-England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  to  perform 
at  its  weekly  concerts. 

The  opportunities  for  culture  outside  of  the  institution  in  Boston 
are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  them. 
During  the  concert  season,  miscellaneous  concerts,  by  foreign  and 
resident  artists,  chamber,  symphony,  and  oratorio  concerts,  are  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  and  the  German,  Italian,  and  English  opera 
troupes  usually  spend  several  weeks  in  the  city,  giving  representations 
of  standard  works.  The  general  literary  and  educational  advantages 
of  the  city  are  of  course  unsurpassed. 

TUITION. 

Piano-forte,  Organ,  or  Voice,  including  Composi- 
tion and  Lectures $100.00  per  year. 

Any  two  of  the  above  studies,  including  Composi- 
tion and  Lectures 150.00  per  year. 

All  of  the  above  studies 200.00  per  year. 

Violin  and  other  instruments,  if  in  class,  same  as  above  ;  if  private 
lessons  are  given,  from  $3  to  $4  per  lesson. 

An  examination  fee  of  $3  is  charged  on  admission,  and  $5  for  di- 
ploma at  graduation. 

CALENDAR. 
The  College  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks 

EACH. 

The  current  College  year  closes  Saturday,  June  26. 
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The  First  Term  of  the  school  year  for  1875-76,  will  begin  Monday 
September  13,  1875,  and  close  Wednesday,  February  2,  1876, 

The  Second  Term  will  begin  Monday,  February  7,  1876,  and 
close  Saturday,  June  25. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  for  three  weeks  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  term.  No  pupil  is  received  for  a  shorter 
period  than  the  entire  College  year,  or  that  portion  of  the  current  year 
(never  less  than  one  half)  which  remains  after  entrance. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  College, 

E.  TouRJEE,  Mus.  Dr., 

Music  Hally  Bostcm, 


COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  place  of  this  College  is  supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Organized  1867. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  S.  CLAEK,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Horticulture. 

HON.  LEVI  STOCKBUIDG^,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

HENRY  H.  GOODELL,  A.  M,,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

CHARLES  A.  GOESSMANN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HENRY  W.  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science. 

NOAH  CRESSY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

WILLIAM  B.  GRAVES,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

First  Lieut.  C.  A.  L.  TOTTEN,  Fourth  Art.  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics. 

A.  S.  PACKARD,  Jr.,  M.  D.  {State  Entomologist),  Lecturer  on  Useful  and  In- 
jurious Insects. 

M.  FAYETTE  DICKINSON,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Rural  Law. 

SAMUEL  T.  MAYNARD,  S.  B.,  Gardener,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is  beautifully  located  at 
Amherst,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  It  is  provided  with 
new  and  excellent  buildings,  and  a  farm  of  nearly  four  hundred  acres. 
Its  real  estate  is  valued  at  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  also  has  a  cash  fund  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  state  treasury.  In  every  respect  the  equipments  of  the  institu- 
tion are  of  the  first-class. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined, 
orally  and  in  writing,  in  the  following  subjects :  English  Grammar, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  (through  simple  equations),  and 
the  History  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  for  higher  standing  are  examined  as  above  and  also  in 
the  studies  gone  over  by  the  class  to  which  they  may  desire  admis- 
sion. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  College  until  he  is  fifteen  years  of 
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age,  and  every  student  is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  good 
character  from  his  late  pastor  or  teacher,  and  to  give  security  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  term-bills.  Tuition  and  room-rent  must  be  paid 
in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  bills  for  board,  fuel, 
&c.,  at  the  end  of  every  term. 

The  regular  examinations  for  admission  are  held  at  the  Botanic 
Museum,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  June  22d,  and  on  Thurs- 
day, August  26th ;  but  candidates  may  be  examined  and  admitted  at 
anj'^  other  time  in  the  year. 

Each  successful  candidate,  who  may  desire  it,  is  allowed  on  enter- 
ing the  College  to  matriculate  also  in  Boston  University,  and  on 
completing  his  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  of  both 
institutions,  he  may  receive  his  diploma,  either  at  the  hands  of  the 
College  or  of  the  University,  or  from  both. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  TRAINING. 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  Chemical  Physics,  five  hours  each  week ;  Human 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  three  hours ;  Algebra,  five 
hours  ;  English,  two  hours ;  Agriculture,  three  hours  ;  Declamation, 
one  hour ;  Free-hand  Drawing,  two  hours ;  Military  Drill,  four 
hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  four  hours  ;  Human  Anat- 
omy, Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  three  hours  ;  Geometry,  five  hours ; 
Agriculture,  four  hours  ;  English,  two  hours ;  Elocution,  one  hour  ; 
Free-hand  Drawing,  two  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  Organic  and  Practical  Chemistry,  eight  hours ; 
Geometry,  four  hours  ;  French,  five  hours  ;  Elocution,  one  hour ; 
Agriculture,  two  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours ;  Manual  Labor, 
six  hours. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  Agricultural  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  eight  hours 
each  week ;  Analytical  Geometry,  four  hours  ;  French,  five  hours  ; 
Agriculture,  two  hours  ;  Declamation,  one  hour  ;  Military  Drill,  four 
hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  seven  hours ; 
Trigonometry,  five  hours  ;  French,  four  hours  ;  Agriculture,  four 
hours  ;  Declamation,  one  hour  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  Zoology,  five  hours  ;  Surveying,  five  hours  ;  Ag- 
riculture, two  hours  ;  English,  three  hours  ;  Declamation,  one  hour  ; 
Drawing,  four  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six 
hours. 
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JUNIOR    YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  German,  five  hours  each  week ;  Mechanics,  five 
hours  ;  Entomology  and  Zoology,  three  hours  ;  Market  Gardening, 
two  hours  ;  Levelling  and  Drawing,  five  hours ;  Military  Drill,  three 
hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  German,  four  hours  ;  Physics,  five  hours ;  Bot- 
any, four  hours  ;  Microscopy,  two  hours ;  Drawing,  four  hours ; 
Agricultural  Debate,  one  hour  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  German,  four  hours  ;  Astronomy,  four  hours  ;  Bot- 
any, four  hours  ;  Topographical  Surveying,  four  hours ;  Stock  and 
Dairy  Farming,  two  hours ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours ;  Manual 
Labor,  six  hours. 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  English  Literature,  four  hours  each  week ;  Botany, 
two  hours  ;  Veterinary  Science,  three  hours ;  Military  Science,  two 
hours ;  Roads  and  Railroads,  five  hours  ;  Drawing,  three  hours ; 
Original  Declamation,  one  hour  ;  Military  Drill,  three  hours  ;  Man- 
ual Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  English  Literature,  four  hours ;  Mental  Science, 
four  hours  ;  Military  Science,  two  hours  ;  Veterinary  Science,  three 
hours  ;  Drawing,  three  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  Veterinary  Science,  three  hours  ;  Geology,  three 
hours  ;  Historical  Lectures,  two  hours  ;  Landscape  Gardening,  two 
hours ;  Rural  Law,  one  hour ;  Agricultural  Review,  four  hours ; 
Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

TEXT-BOOKS,  METHODS,  Etc. 

Instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises,  but 
the  following  text-books  are  used  or  recommended  for  reference. 

BOTANY   AND    HORTICULTURE. 

Gray's  Lessons,  Manual  and  Botanical  Text-book.  —  Masters' 
Henfrey's  Elementary  Course  of  Botany.  —  Berkeley's  Introduction 
to  Cryptogamic  Botany.  —  Cooke's  Microscopic  Fungi.  —  Carpen- 
ter On  the  Microscope.  —  Flint's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  — 
Downing' s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  —  Thomas'  American 
Fruit  Culturist.  —  Strong's  Grape  Culture.  —  Henderson's  Practical 
Floriculture.  —  Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist.  — Hoope's  Book  of 
Evergreens.  —  Williams'  Choice  Stove  and  Green-house  Plants.  — 
Helmsley's  Handbook  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants.  —  Loudon's  Cyclopaedia  of  Plants.  —  Lindley  and  Moore's 
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Treasury  of  Botany.  —  Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening.  —  Downing's 
Landscape  Gardening. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow.  —  Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed.  — 
Pendleton's  Scientific  Agriculture.  —  Hyde's  Lowell  Lectures  on 
Agriculture.  —  Liebig's  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry.  —  French's 
Farm  Drainage.  —  Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  —  Stur- 
tevant's  The  Dairy  Cow,  Ayrshire.  —  Waring's  Handy-book  of  Hus- 
bandry. —  Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit.  —  Donaldson's  British 
Agriculture.  —  Morton's  Cycloposdia  of  Agriculture.  —  Low's  Do- 
mesticated Animals.  —  Flint's  Reports  on  the  Agriculture  of  Massa- 
chusetts. —  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (London). 

CHEMISTRY   AND    GEOLOGY. 

Watt's  Fownes's  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  —  Sibson's 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  —  Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Anal- 
ysis. —  Nason's  Woehler's  Chemical  Analysis.  —  Will's  Analytical 
Chemistry.  —  Johnson's  Fresenius's  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis.  —  Liebig's  Ernahrung  der  Pfianzen.  —  Wolff's  Landwirth- 
schaftliche  Analyse.  — -  Hoffman's  Ackerbau  Chemie.  — Watt's  Chemi- 
cal Dictionary.  —  Dana's  Mineralogy.  —  Hitchcock's  Geology.  — 
Dana's  Text-book  and  Manual  of  Geology. 

VETERINARY    SCIENCE    AND    ZOOLOGY. 

Fleming's  Chauveau's  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Domesticated  An- 
imals. —  Dalton's  Human  Physiology.  —  Cleland's  Animal  Physi- 
ology. —  Williams'  Principles  of  Veterinary  Surgery.  —  Williams' 
Principles  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  —  Gamgee  On  Horse-shoeing 
and  Lameness.  —  Gamgee's  Domestic  Animals  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease. —  Armitage's  Clater's  Cattle  Doctor.  —  Youatt's  Treatises  on 
the  Domestic  Animals.  —  Blaine's  Veterinary  Art.  —  Morton's  Man- 
ual of  Pharmacy.  —  Wood  and  Bache's  United  States  Dispensatory. 
—  Harbison's  Elementary  Zoology.  —  Lankester's  Advanced  Zo- 
ology. — Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects.  —  Harris's  Insects 
Injurious  to  Vegetation.  —  Westwood's  Principles  of  Classification 
of  Insects.  —  Baird's  Mammals  of  North  America.  —  Murray's  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Mammals.  —  Samuels'  Birds  of  New  Eng- 
land. —  Cobbold's  Entozoa.  —  Denney's  Parasitic  Insects.  -~  Moquin- 
Tandon's  Manual  of  Medical  Zoology. 
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MATHEMATICS,    PHYSICS,   AND    CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Olney's  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry.  —  Gillespie's  Sur- 
veying. —  Gillespie's  Roads  and  Railroads.  —  Atkinson's  Ganot's 
Physics.  —  Peabody's  Astronomy.  —  Loomis's  Meteorology. 

MILITARY    SCIENCE    AND    TACTICS. 

Upton's  Tactics  for  Infantry ;  Artillery  Tactics  for  United  States 
Army ;  Mahan's  Field  Fortifications ;  Halleck's  International  and 
Military  Law ;  Regulations  of  United  States  Army  ;  History  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AND    GERMAN. 

Hart's  Composition  ;  Fowler's  English  Grammar  ;  Haven's  Rhet- 
oric ;  Shaw's  Complete  Manual  of  English  Literature  ;  Chambers' 
Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature ;  Morley's  English  Writers ; 
Taine's  History  of  English  Literature  ;  Languillier  and  Monsanto's 
French  Grammar  ;  Spiers  and  Surenne's  French  Dictionary ;  Glau- 
bensklee's  German  Grammar;  Adler's  German  Dictionary. 

The  French  and  German  Text-books  for  translation  are  changed 
every  year,  selections  being  made  from  recent  literary  and  scientific 
publications. 

MENTAL,    MORAL,    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

Mental  Science.  —  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy  ;  Porter's 
Elements  of  Intellectual  Science ;  Hickok's  Empirical  Psychology ; 
Haven's  Mental  Science. 

Moral  Science.  —  Haven's  Moral  Philosophy ;  Hickok's  Moral 
Science  ;  Hopkins'  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  Law ;  Chadbourne's 
Natural  Theology. 

Social  Science.  —  Carey's  Principles  of  Social  Science  ;  Stirling's 
Bastiat's  Harmonies  of  Political  Economy ;  Perry's  Elements  of 
Political  Economy  ;  Walker's  Science  of  Wealth. 

The  instruction  in  the ''languages  is  intended  to  qualify  the  gradu- 
ates to  write  and  speak  English  with  correctness  and  effect,  and  to 
translate  German  and  French  with  facility.  The  scientific  instruc- 
tion is  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible,  and  every  science  is 
taught  with  constant  reference  to  its  application  to  agriculture  and 
the  wants  of  the  farmer.  The  regular  course  includes  every  branch 
of  ordinary  farming  and  gardening,  and  is  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. Each  topic  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  lecture-room,  and 
again  in  the  plant-house  or  field,  where  every  student  is  obliged  to 
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labor.  The  amount  of  required  work,  however,  is  limited  to  six 
hours  per  week,  in  order  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  study. 
Students  are  allowed  to  do  additional  work,  provided  they  maintain 
the  necessary  rank  as  scholars.  All  labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten 
to  twenty  cents  per  hour,  according  to  its  value. 

Those  who  pursue  a  select  course  attend  recitations  and  lectures 
with  the  regular  classes ;  but  those  properly  qualified  who  desire 
special  instruction  in  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  veterinary  science, 
agriculture,  or  horticulture,  may  make  private  arrangements  with  the 
officers  having  charge  of  these  departments. 

On  Sundays,  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  chapel  service 
and  Bible  class,  which  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Moral 
Science.  While  the  Bible  is  made  the  basis  of  all  religious  instruc- 
tion, everything  of  a  denominational  character  is,  as  far  as  practicable, 
avoided.  Upon  the  written  request  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
students  may  be  excused  from  these  exercises  to  attend  services  in 
one  of  the  churches  of  the  town ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  un- 
desirable that  such  requests  be  made. 

GRADUATION. 

The  regular  course  of  study  occupies  four  years,  and  those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  it  receive  from  the  College  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  the  diplomas  being  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  is  president  of  the  corporation. 

If  matriculants  in  Boston  University,  they  can  also  receive  the 
same  degree  at  the  hands  of  the  University,  with  a  diploma  entitling 
them  to  the  relation  and  privileges  of  alumni  of  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition $25.00  per  term. 

Room-rent      ....       $5.00  to  10.00    "       " 

Board 3.50  per  week. 

Expenses    of    Chemical    Laboratory   to 

Students  of  Practical  Chemistry      .         10.00  per  term. 

Public  and  private  damages,  including 
value  of  chemical  apparatus  destroyed 
or  injured        .....         at  cost. 

Annual  expenses,  including  books,        $300.00  to  $350.00 

The  only  other  college  expenses  are  small,  and  occur  but  once  in 
the  entire  course,  such  as  :  For  furnishing  a  room,  from  ten  to  fifty 
dollars ;  matriculation  in  Boston  University  (optional),  five  dollars ; 
diploma  of  the  College,  three  dollars ;  diploma  of  the  University, 
five  doUars. 
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Indigent  students  are  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  may  offer  about 
the  public  or  farm  buildings,  or  in  the  field ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  one  to  earn  more  than  from  $50  to  $100  per  annum,  besides  per- 
forming other  duties.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  circumstances, 
students  will  be  permitted  to  select  such  varieties  of  labor  as  they 
may,  for  special  reasons,  desire  to  engage  in. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  unanimously  voted,  at  their  last 
annual  meeting,  that  every  Agricultural  Society  receiving  the  bounty 
of  the  Commonwealth  be  urged  to  maintain  at  least  one  scholarship 
at  the  College,  and  to  secure  the  attendance  of  one  or  more  students. 
The  Trustees  also  voted,  at  their  annual  meeting,  to  authorize  the 
Executive  Committee  to  remit  the  tuition  of  such  worthy  students  as 
may  be  unable  to  pay  it. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1875. 

The  third  term  of  the  collegiate  year  begins  March  25,  and  con- 
tinues till  June  23. 

The  first  term  begins  August  26,  and  continues  till  the  "Wednesday 
before  Thanksgiving. 

The  second  term  begins  December  16,  and  continues  till  March 
15,  1876. 

There  is  an  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College, 
at  the  Botanic  Museum,  at  9  A.  m.,  Tuesday,  June  22,  and  also  on 
Thursday,  August  26. 

The  Farnsworth  Prize  Declamations  take  place  Monday  evening, 
June  21. 

The  public  examination  of  the  graduating  class  for  the  GrinneU 
Prizes  for  excellence  in  Agriculture,  and  the  examination  of  the 
other  classes  in  the  studies  of  the  term,  take  place  Tuesday  forenoon, 
June  22. 

The  Address  and  Poem  before  the  Literary  Societies  will  be 
delivered  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  exercises  of  Graduation  Day  occur  June  23. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the 
College,  June  22. 

For  further  information  address  the  President, 

WILLIAM  S.  CLARK,  LL.  D., 

Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  *PROFESS:ONAL   SCHOOLS. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  that  all  depart- 
ments, so  organized  as  to  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the  student 
a  collegiate  preparation  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be  called  Schools. 
Such  of  these  as  are  organized  and  administered  in  the  interest  of 
those  preparing  for  professional  life  are  styled  Professional  Schools. 
Of  these  four  have  been  established  and  a  fifth  projected. 

The  School  of  Theology. 

The  School  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Oratory. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  last  of  these  will  be  established  as  soon  as  adequate  means 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  University. 


SCHOOL  OF   THEOLOGY, 

Organized  1847. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.   WAREEN,   S.   T.   D.,    President,    Professor    of  Comparative 

Theology,  and  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
JAMES  E.  LATIMER,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology. 
LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.  T.  D.,  Harris  Professor  of  Practical  Theology.^ 
DAVID  PATTEN,  S.  T.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Practical  Theology. 
HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  B.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Historical  Theology. 

LECTURERS  FOR   1874-75. 

MARTIN  B.  ANDERSON,  LL.  D.,  Scientific  Method. 

Bishop  RANDOLPH  S.  FOSTER,  S.  T.  D.,LL.D.,  Theology  and  Preaching. 

Ex-Chancellor  ALEXANDER  WINCHELL,  LL.  D.,  Natural  Theism. 

LECTURERS  FOR   1875-76. 

Bishop  WILLIAM  L.  HARRIS,  S.  T.  D.,  Christian  Missions. 
EDWARDS  A.  PARK,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Topics  in  Eschatology. 
STEPHEN  M.  VAIL,  S.  T.  D.,  Sacred  Geography  and  Topography, 

INSTRUCTORS. 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  A.  M.,  Vocal  Culture  and  Oratory. 
JACOB  F.  KRAUSS,  Samaritan  and  Talmudic  Hebrew. 
AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.  M.,  German. 
J.  B.  TORRICELLI,  A.  M.,  J.  U.  D.,  Spanish. 
HARVEY  L.  WHITNEY,  Singing. 


STUDENTS. 
CLASS   OF   1875. 

FIRST    DIVISION, 

Beiler,  Samuel  Lynch Lima,  0. 

Brant,  John  Fletcher,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Haysville,  0. 

Buell,  Marcus  Darius,  A.  B.  ( Univ.  of  New  York) .Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Clark,  Davis  Wasgatt,  A.  B.  ( Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Cincinnati,  0. 

Craver,  Samuel  Porch,  A.  B.  [Iowa  Col.) Grinnell,  Iowa. 

1  Established  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  Harris,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Curry,  Samuel  Silas,  A.  B.  [E.  Tenn.  Wesleyan  Univ.)..  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
Dubois,  George  Walker,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.).. .  Cincinnati,  0. 

Gaddis,  John  William,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Ripf^y,  0. 

Glass,  Robert  Cornell,  A.  B.  {Iowa  State  Univ.) Luana,  Iowa. 

Haskell,  William  PL,  A.  M.  {Alleghany  Col.) Perry,  0. 

Keister,  George,  A.  B.  {Otterhein  Univ.) Broad  Ford,  Pa. 

Kugler,  Matthias  Marlay,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.)..  Goshen,  0. 

McLaughlin,  William,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Cincinnati,  0. 

Postle,  Louis  Ferdinand,  A,  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.).. Columbus,  0. 
Siberts,  William  Wesley,  A.  M.  {Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ.).  Winjield,  Iowa. 

Story,  John  Alfred,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Bowersville,  0. 

Watts,  James  Jordon,  Jr.,  A.  B.  ( Central  Col.) Fayette,  Mo. 

Wood,  Joseph  Rand,  A,  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Mich.  City,  Ind. 

Wright,  George  Washington,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.). .  .Beekman,  N.  Y. 
Zimmerman,  Edmund  Rex,  A.  M.  {Marshall  Col.) Schaeferstown,  Pa. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Bennett,  William  Edward Goffstown,  N.  H. 

Butler,  George  H E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Buzzell,  George  Wesley E.  Benton,  Me. 

Clark,  Henry  Howard Calais,  Me. 

Gregory,  Thomas  William Burlington,  Vt. 

Herdman,  Eugene  Cyrus Westfoi-d,  N.  Y. 

Higgens,  Alphonso  Ethelbert Feeshurg,  0. 

Hill,  Franklin  Augustus Hudson,  N.  H. 

Hodge,  Elias Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Kay,  Richard  Fitz  Henry Chicago,  III. 

Meredith,  William  Henry Gorham,  N.  H. 

Roberts,  William  Nathaniel Chelsea,  Vt. 

Row,  Isaac  Francis Plymouth,  Eng. 


CLASS   OF   1876. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Ash,  William  Henry,  A.  B.  {Lhicoln  Univ.) Providence,  R.  I. 

Baker,  George  Hamlin,  B.  S.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Holley,  N.  Y. 

Bashford,  James  Whitford,  A.  B.  ( Univ.  of  Wis.) Madison,  Wis. 

Faville,  Henry,  M.  S.  {Lawrence  Univ.) Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Faville,  John,  M.  S.  {Lawrence  Univ.). Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Haynes,  Henry  Harrison,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Tilton,  N.  H. 

Innis,  George  Swan,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Columbus,  0. 

Knapp,  Albert  Daniel,  A.  M.  {Baldwin  Univ.) Cleveland,  0. 

Mitchell,  Hinckley  Gilbert,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Remsen,  N.  Y. 

Oliver,  Anna  {Rutgers  Female  Col.) New  York  City. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Colesworthy,  William  Gibson Chelsea. 

Dyson,  Robert  Duncan Norwich,  Conn. 

Ewer,  Charles  H Osterville. 

Gregory,  Abner Belper^  Eng. 
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Hammond,  Joseph Yreka,  Cal. 

Jacklin,  James  Edward Detroit,  Mich. 

Lennox,  Lambert  Edgar Lennox,  Canada. 

Mayes,  William  Riley Aurora,  III. 

Mansfield,  John  D Boston. 

Pentecost,  Thomas  Rogers Brooklyn,  Ont. 

Sherburn,  Olin  Leslie Montpelier,  Vt. 

Walker,  John  Wesley W.  Chelmsford. 

Wright,  Grin  Palmer Washington,  N.  H. 

CLASS   OF   1877. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Hall,  James  Barclay,  A.  B.  [Acadia  Col.) Laivrencetown,  N.  S. 

Hudson,  George  Washington,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.). . . .  Orville,  0. 

LaFetra,  Ira  liaynes,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Weslei/an  Univ.) Washington,  D.  C. 

Leonard,  Joel  Marvin,  A.  B.  [Harvard  Col.) E.  Cambridge. 

Oliver,  George  Fletcher,  A.  B.  [Mt.  Union  Col.) Uhrichsville,  0. 

Penney,  William  Frederick,  A.  B.  [Mt.  Allison  Wes.  Col.).  Carbonear,  Newfound. 
Stevenson,  Richard  Taylor,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.). Louisville,  Ky. 

Stevens,  Edwin  Pitman,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Bedford. 

Taylor,  Edward  Matthew,  A.  B.  (  Wash,  and  Jeff".  Col.) . .  Washitigton,  Pa. 

Towle,  Edward  David,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) N.  Reading. 

Witham,  Henry,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Mason,  0. 

Welwood,  John  Cornwell,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SECOND    DIVISION. 

Bielaski,  Alexander , Washington,  D.  C. 

Colburn,  Marcus  Francis Staffordville,  Conn. 

Cope,  William  Hawthorne Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McGuinness,  Allen Boston. 

Presby,  Joseph  Waite Littleton^  N.  H. 

Smith,  Rufus  Churchill Chatham. 

Tuttle,  Frank  Langworthy St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Van  Arsdale,  William  Walter Washington,  D.  C. 

Vincent,  John  Henry Jackson,  Cal. 

Watson,  Elijah  Roberts Stockwood,  N.  B. 

Weakley,  Henry  Clarence Lebanon,  0. 

Webster,  Harvey  Alvaro W.  Berkshire,  Vt. 

Wellman,  Charles  Phelps Marblehead. 

White,  Isaac St.  John,  N.  B. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Allen,  Edgar Gloucester. 

Bates,  John  H Hermitage,  Pa. 

Jubb,  John  E E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Kavalgian,  Dicran  Serope  Cricor Adapazar,  Asia  Minor. 

Penney,  Alfred Carbonear,  Newfound. 
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Retts,  Lonis  A Economy,  Ind. 

Turner,  Dallas Cambridijeport. 

Wadsworth,  Gordon  H Chelsea. 

ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  must  pro- 
duce satisfactory  testimonials  from  their  pastors,  or  others,  touching 
their  personal  religious  character.  Those  applying  for  free  rooms 
and  accommodation  in  the  Boarding  Club,  under  the  provisions  below 
stated,  will  present,  instead  of  these,  the  license,  or  special  recommen- 
dation there  required. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Division  of  an  entering  class 
must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  some  college 
or  university,  or  otherwise  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  an 
equivalent  preparation  for  theological  studies.  For  admission  to  the 
Second  Division  candidates  must  show  that  they  have  mastered  the 
studies  customarily  required  for  entrance  upon  the  Classical  Course 
in  American  colleges,  and  that  by  reason  of  age  or  other  circum- 
stances they  cannot  wisely  attempt  to  qualify  themselves  for  admission 
to  the  First  Division. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing,  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  studies  which  they  desire  to  omit,  or  pre- 
sent a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  other  theological 
institution,  at  the  same  stage  of  advancement  in  the  course. 

Young  men  or  women  who  may  be  providentially  debarred  the 
privilege  of  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  either  Division,  are  al- 
lowed to  take  a  special  one  of  one  or  more  years,  according  to  their 
circumstances.  In  like  manner,  preachers  engaged  in  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry,  superintendents  or  teachers  of  Sunday-schools, 
in  fine,  any  persons  deemed  suitable  by  the  Faculty,  are  allowed  to 
attend  upon  any  or  all  of  the  exercises  of  the  School,  by  causing 
their  names  to  be  recorded  in  the  Register,  and  prepaying  a  small 
annual  fee. 

All  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  School  should  present  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  annual  session  in  September.  Those  entitled 
to  apply  for  rooms  will  secure  some  advantages  by  notifying  the  Dean, 
and  making  application  as  early  as  practicable.  No  room  will  be 
reserved  after  the  first  day  except  by  special  agreement. 

All  students  whose  circumstances  will  allow  them  to  obtain  a 
collegiate  education  before  applying  for  admission,  are  earnestly  rec- 
cpmmended  to  do  so.  The  highest  interests  of  the  student,  of  the 
School,  and  of  the  Church  demand  it. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

With  respect  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  freshness  and  variety  consistent  with 
scientific  system  and  thoroughness.  Accordingly,  while  a  faithful  use 
of  the  best  books  of  reference  in  every  branch  is  insisted  on,  the 
instruction  is  almost  entirely  oral.  It  is  intended  that  the  student 
shall  do  something  more  than  merely  memorize  text-books.  When- 
ever a  branch  of  science,  or  a  portion  of  a  branch,  can  be  best  taught 
by  a  fresh  original  handling  in  the  way  of  written  lectures,  or  by 
free  exposition,  or  by  black-board  exercise,  or  by  a  Socratic  method, 
or  by  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of  these,  the  Professors  will  not 
shrink  from  the  additional  labor  which  such  methods  necessarily  in- 
volve. To  further  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  student  and  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  class-room,  several  courses  of  Public  Lectures 
of  the  highest  order  are  annually  provided.  These  usually  relate 
either  to  vital  questions  of  the  day,  or  to  topics  whose  importance 
entitles  them  to  a  fuller  and  more  elaborate  treatment  than  they  can 
receive  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

REGULAR  TRIENNIAL  COURSE. 
IN  THE  ORDER   OF  YEARS. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Introduction.  —  Lectures  on  Theology  in  general,  its  Constituent  and  Re- 
lated Branches,  their  Correct  Classification  and  Order  of  Study,  Aids 
Methods,  etc. 

ExEGETiCAL  Theologt.  —  Hebrew  Grammar  ;  Critical  and  Ex- 
egetical  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  New  Testament  Greek ;  Criti- 
cal and  Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; 
Origin  and  History  of  the  Sacred  Canon ;  Biblical  Archaeology. 

Historical  Theology.  —  Life  of  Christ,  and  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Age ;  General  Church  History  to  the  Reformation ; 
Christian  Archaeology  ;  Christian  Art  History  ;  Sacred  Geography. 

Systematic  Theology.  —  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology; 
Lectures  on  the  Matter,  Sources,  Norm,  Methods,  History,  and  Lit- 
erature of  Didactic  Theology. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Sacred  Rhetoric  ;  Review  of  the  An- 
cient Pulpit ;  Elocutionary  and  Rhetorical  Exercises. 
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SECOND    YEAR. 

ExEGETicAL  Theology.  —  Hebrew  continued  ;  Critical  and  Ex- 
egetical  Readings  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies  ;  Greek  Testament 
continued  ;  Hermeneutics  ;  Exegetical  and  Expository  Exercises. 

Historical  Theology.  —  History  of  Christian  Doctrines;  Pa- 
tristics  ;  Comparative  Symbolics. 

Systematic  Theology.  —  Didactic  Theology,  Ethics,  Philosoph- 
ical and  Christian  ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Homiletics  ;  Historical  Review  of  the 
Pulpit  continued  ;  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

third  year. 

Exegetical  Theology.  —  Biblical  Chaldee  with  Readings ; 
New  Testament  Exegesis  concluded  ;  Biblical  Criticism  ;  Expository 
Exercises. 

Historical  Theology.  —  Latest  Church  History  ;  History  and 
Comparative  Symbolics  of  the  American  Churches  ;  Ecclesiastical 
Statistics. 

Systematic  Theology.  —  The  Science  of  Religion  descriptively, 
comparatively,  philosophically,  and  apologetically  treated ;  Essays 
and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Pastoral  Theology  ;  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  Church  Work  (Sunday-schools, 
Church  Charities,  Missions,  etc.)  ;  Worship  ;  Review  of  the  Pulpit 
of  the  present  century  ;   Homiletical  Exercises  and  Preaching. 

IN  THE  ORDER  OF   DEPARTMENTS. 

exegetical  theology. 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  ;  Biblical  Chaldee ;  New  Tes- 
tament Greek  ;  Biblical  Criticism ;  Biblical  Hermeneutics  ;  Biblical 
Archaeology ;  Critical  and  Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  Exegetical  and  Expository  Exercises. 

historical    theology. 

Sacred  History ;  Life  of  Christ ;  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age ; 
General  Church  History ;  Sacred  and  Ecclesiastical  Geography ; 
Christian  Archaeology  and  Art ;  History  of  Christian  Doctrines ; 
Patristics ;  Comparative  Symbolics  ;  Science  of  Ecclesiastical  Statis- 
tics ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 
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SYSTEMATIC     THEOLOGY. 

Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology ;  The  Dynamics, 
Methodology,  Theology,  Geography,  Ethnology,  and  History  of 
Christian  Missions ;  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology ;  Didactic 
Theology  systematically  presented  ;  The  Science  of  Religion,  or  the 
Religious  Phenomena  of  the  World  descriptively,  comparatively, 
philosophically,  and  apologetically  treated ;  Essays  and  Discussions, 

PRACTICAL    THEOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  Practical  Theology  ;  Sacred  Rhetoric  ;  Homiletics  ; 
Review  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Pulpit ;  Pastoral  Theology ; 
Church  Polity  and  Discipline  ;  Essays  and  Homiletical  Exercises  ; 
Supplementary  Drill  by  the  Professor  of  Elocution. 

MISSIONARY  COURSE. 

Until  regular  Missionary  classes  can  be  organized,  there  vv^ill  be  a 
weekly  Missionar}^  Lecture  throughout  the  year  by  the  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology.  This  has  been  the  practice  for  six  years 
past. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Missionary  Work ;  its  Theory,  Methods, 
Requisites,  and  Results. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis ;  The  External  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  Bible  Times  considered  as  a  Mirror  of  its  Inter- 
nal States ;  Philosophy  of  Theism,  Deism,  Pantheism,  Polytheism, 
and  Atheism  ;  The  Christian  Church,  its  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment ;  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis  continued  ;  Hermeneutics  ;  Origin, 
History,  and  Present  Relations  of  the  Chief  Religions  of  the  World ; 
Didactic  Theology  ;  Christian  Halieutics,  or  the  Theory  of  Mission- 
ary Labor ;  Relation  of  the  Science  to  Pastoral  Theology  ;  Keryktik 
(Missionary  form  of  Homiletics),  with  Practical  Exercises. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Lectures  introductory  to  the  Hindustani,  Chinese,  Arabic,  or  other 
Oriental  Language  ;  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism, 
Brahminism,  Confucianism,  and  Islamism ;  History  and  State  of 
Modern  Missions  ;  Comparative  Soteriology  and  Ethics  of  all  Relig- 
ions ;  Keryktik,  Practical  Exercises,  etc. 
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Home  missionary  labor  during  the  three  years  in  connection  with 
the  Boston  City  Missionary  Societies.  A  select  course  of  reading 
will  also  be  required. 

LECTURE   COURSES   FOR  ALL   CLASSES. 

FOR   THE  YEAR  1874-75. 

L  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Scientific  Method.  By  Makttn  B. 
Anderson,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Theology  and  Preaching.  By  the 
Rev.  Bishop  Randolppi  S.  Foster,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  God  in  Nature.  By  Alexander 
WiNCHELL,  LL.  D.,  Ex-Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  TILE  YEAR  1875-76. 

1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Christian  Missions.  By  the  Rev. 
Bishop  Willia:^!  L.  Harris,  S.  T.  D.,  of  Chicago,  111. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Topics  in  Eschatology.  By  the  Rev. 
Edwards  A.  Park,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Sacred  Geography  and  Topography, 
including  the  results  of  personal  explorations.  By  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phen M.  Vail,  S.  T.  D.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Similar  courses  of  Lectures,  from  five  to  twelve  in  number,  have 
been  given  before  the  School  by 

The  Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning,  S.  T.  D. 
The  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Rev.  Bishop  Edward  Thomson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Rev.  William  Butler,  S.  T.  D. 
The  Rev.  Pres't  James  M'Cosh,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Rev.  Bishop  Edmund  S.  Janes,  S.  T.  D. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Rev.  Erastus  0.  Haven,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Bennett,  S.  T.  D. 
The  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  S.  T.  D. 
The  Rev.  Dallas  D.  Lore,  S.  T.  D. 
.      The  Rev.  William  L.  Gage,  A.  M. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  MacDonald,  S.  T.  D. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  S.  T.  D. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Rev.  Erastus  Wentw^orth,  S.  T.  D. 
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The  Rev.  Pres't  Theodore  D.  Woolsky,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Rev.  Bishop  Isaac  W.  Wiley,  S.  T.  D. 
The  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  S.  T.  D. 

MISCELLANEOUS   BRANCHES. 

German.  —  An  advanced  class  meet  weekly  to  read  German  The- 
ology with  one  of  the  instructors.  A  preparatory  class  are  drilled 
twice  a  week  in  the  rudiments  of  the  language  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts. 

Spanish.  —  To  students  preparing  to  labor  among  Spanish  Amer- 
ican populations,  free  instruclion  is  furnished  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Two  members  of  the  class  have  been  appointed  to  Mexico. 

Arabic  and  Syriac.  —  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  accommo- 
date any  who  may  have  time  and  suitable  qualifications  to  take  up  the 
study  of  Arabic  or  Syriac  in  connection  with  Hebrew. 

Talmudic  Hebrew  and  Samaritan.  —  Suitable  candidates  can  also 
be  furnished  with  instruction  in  Samaritan  and  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Talmud  under  Professor  Krauss,  many  years  a  missionary  in  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  learned  world  he  is  known  as  the  discoverer  and  editor 
of  the  so-called  "  Fire-tried  Manuscript"  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, brought  to  light  in  1860,  and  believed  by  some  critics  to  be 
the  oldest  Biblical  MS.  in  the  world. 

Music.  —  All  students  desirous  of  improving  in  the  art  of  singing, 
or  in  the  science  of  music,  receive,  free  of  charge,  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  They  are 
also  furnished  with  free  tickets  to  the  frequent  Oratorio  Rehearsals, 
Concerts,  and  Lectures  of  the  Conservatory.  The  reputation  of  the 
institution  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  to  those  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  statement  that  it  is  the  largest  school  of  music  in  the 
world. 

Vocal  Culture.  —  Special  Elocutionary  Lectures  and  drill  exer- 
cises, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Monroe,  are  maintained  a  large 
part  of  the  year.  Students  in  the  Senior  Class  are  also  allowed  to 
attend  the  School  of  Oratory  one  hour  a  day. 

Medical  Lectures.  — Arrangements  will  be  made  for  students  pre- 
paring themselves  for  missionary  service  to  attend  medical  lectures 
free  of  expense. 

AUXILIARY    FACILITIES. 

Libraries. —  Students  enjoy  access  without  fee  to  the  following 
libraries  :  1st.  The  Library  of  the  School,  a  collection  of  about  5,000 
volumes,   including  a  valuable  Missionary  Library.     2d.    llie  State 
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Library,  situated  but  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  School,  and  open 
every  day.  It  contains  about  30,000  volumes,  and  is  increased  some 
2,000  volumes  per  annum.  3d.  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of 
Boston.  This  magnificent  collection  contains  about  270,000  volumes, 
of  which  a  generous  proportion  relate  to  theology.  There  are  annu- 
ally added  to  it  some  10,000  bound  volumes  and  7,000  to  8,000  pam- 
phlets. 

The  General  Theological  Library.  —  For  an  annual  fee  of  three 
dollars  this  valuable  collection,  numbering  11,000  volumes,  is  open  to 
all  theological  students.  Connected  with  it  is  a  fine  theological  and 
religious  Reading  Room.  All  denominations  are  represented  both  in 
the  Library  and  in  the  Reading  Room  periodicals. 

Other  Reading  Rooms.  —  Members  of  the  School  enjoy,  further, 
the  free  use  of  the  following  Reading  Rooms :  1st.  That  of  the  School. 
Well  supplied  with  the  issues  of  the  American  religious  press.  2d. 
The  Reading  Room  of  the  Public  Library.  Here  over  four  hundred 
issues  of  the  peiiodical  press,  including  all  the  leading  theological  and 
literary  quarterlies,  are  regularly  kept  on  file.  They  embrace  not 
only  all  the  leading  periodicals  of  America,  but  also  a  choice  selec- 
tion from  the  best  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Scandinavian  ones. 

Egyptological  Collection.  —  The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities affords  abundant  matei^ial  for  the  illustration  of  this  impor- 
tant field  of  Biblical  study. 

Missionary  Cabinet.  —  Through  the  courtesy  of  its  curators,  the 
Missionary  Cabinet  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  the  largest  in  America,  is  constantly  accessible  to 
students  in  this  School. 

Extempore  Speaking  and  Debate.  —  Exercise  in  extempore  speak- 
ing and  debate  may  be  had  weekly  in  connection  with  the  Elocution- 
ary Club  and  the  Debating  Society.  Opportunities  for  more  directly 
ministerial  labor  in  supplying  vacant  pulpits,  and  the  calls  of  the  City 
Missions,  are  constantly  occurring. 

Gymnastics.  —  Students  who  feel  the  need  of  regular  gymnastic  ex- 
ercise can  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  best  gymnasiums  and  drill-masters 
of  the  city,  at  rates  of  the  most  favorable  character.  Free  lectures 
on  health,  exercise,  diet,  etc.,  have  often  been  given  in  the  School. 

Public  Lectures.  —  To  enumerate  all  the  varied  means  of  improve- 
ment afforded  to  students  by  their  situation  in  the  heart  of  Boston, 
would  require  much  space.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  gratuitous 
courses  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  the  score  or  more  of  distin- 
guished scholars,  statesmen,  and  orators,  who  regularly   appear  in 
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a  Boston  lecture  season.  Every  winter  opportunity  is  afforded  the 
student  of  hearing  upon  the  platform  such  men  as  Gough,  Emerson, 
Beech er,  Simpson,  Phillips,  Murray,  Holland,  Chapin,  and  many 
others.  Within  two  or  three  years  the  list  has  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  such  distinguished  foreigners,  as  Tyndall,  Proctor, 
Froude,  MacDonald,  Gavazzi,  and  others. 

Conversazioni.  —  During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  a  number  of 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  clergymen  and  orators,  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  have  favored  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and 
conversations  on  their  personal  experience,  habits,  etc.,  as  public 
religious  teachers.  Drs.  Newman  Hall  and  Joseph  Parker,  of  Lon- 
don, and  others  from  abroad,  have  thus  addressed  them.  All  these 
interviews  have  been  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable. 

Missionary  7neetings,  Christian  conventions,  henevolent  society  anni- 
versaries, etc.,  are  held  every  year  in  the  city,  drawing  together 
returned  missionaries,  distinguished  pulpit  orators,  and  live  Christian 
laborers  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  These  are  advantages 
whose  value  to  young  ministers  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Religious  Privileges.  —  Regular  morning  and  evening  devotions 
are  held  throughout  the  scholastic  year.  All  school  exercises  are 
opened  with  an  invocation  of  the  divine  blessing.  There  are  also 
stated  prayer-meetings  every  week,  and  a  class-meeting  led  by  the 
professors  in  rotation. 

The  Missionary  Association  holds  meetings,  from  time  to  time,  to 
hear  reports  and  original  letters  from  the  various  mission-fields,  to 
pray  for  the  continued  and  increased  success  of  missionary  labor, 
to  discuss  questions  connected  with  the  mission  work,  and  in  general, 
to  cultivate  an  intelligent  personal  interest  in  the  great  enterprise 
of  evangelizing  the  world.  During  the  past  year,  it  has  been  re- 
peaj;edly  addressed  by  returned  missionaries  and  others  who  have 
personally  inspected  foreign  missions. 

All  of  the  principal  churches  of  Boston  are  within  convenient 
walking  distance  of  the  School,  and  each  student  is  expected  to 
connect  himself  with  one  of  them.  In  the  Sunday-schools,  missions, 
and  social  meetings  of  these  churches,  abundant  opportunities  for 
Christian  labor  are  found,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  stated 
preaching  and  spiritual  counsels  of  an  experienced  pastor  can  but 
prove  fruitful  of  blessing  to  young  men  looking  forward  to  the  high 
responsibilities  of  the  ministry. 
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EXPENSES. 

The  only  annual  charges  for  students  in  the  School  of  Tlieology 
are  :  For  tuition  (when  not  remitted,  or  provided  for  as  below),  $50. 
For  heating,  lighting,  and  care  of  public  rooms,  $10.00. 

Students  favoi-ed  with  free  rooms  and  tuition  pay  each  ten  dollars 
a  year  for  the  heating  and  care  of  their  rooms.  A  fee  of  live  dollars 
is  also  charged  for  the  diploma  on  graduation. 

PECUNIARY   AID. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  authorized  to  remit  the  tuition  fee  to 
all  whose  circumstances  require  it. 

Students  who  need  such  assistance  can  usually  receive  loans  to  the 
amount  of  $100  a  year  from  different  education  societies. 

Two  Scholarships  have  been  established  in  connection  with  this 
School,  but  neither  of  them  will  be  available  the  coming  year. 

There  is  a  small  Loan  Fund  by  which  a  few  can  be  aided  annually 
in  times  of  need. 

FREE   ROOMS,   THE   BOARDING   CLUB,   Etc. 

By  virtue  of  the  arrangement  in  accordance  with  which  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary  transferred  their  funds  and 
trusts  to  the  University,  all  candidates  for  the  mhiistry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  are  entitled  to  free  tuition,  and  to  the  same 
or  equivalent  privileges,  with  respect  to  rooms,  as  were  afforded  by 
the  Seminary.  All  aj^plicants  for  these  free  advantages  are  required 
to  produce  either  a  local  preacher's  license,  or  a  recommendation 
from  some  Quarterly  Conference  after  the  following  form  :  "  We 
the  membeis  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of Station  (or  Cir- 
cuit), do  hereby  certify,  that  Brother is  in  our  judgment 

called  of  God  to  the  Avork  of  the  ministry,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend him  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  received  as  a  student  in  the 
School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University." 

The  rooms  provided  for  these  students  are  furnished  with  every- 
thing essential  to  comfort,  with  the  exception  of  bed  linen  and  towels. 
Students  desiring  carpets  furnish  them  themselves.  Married  students 
are  accommodated  with  rooms  for  themselves,  but  not  for  their  fam- 
ilies. Regular  students,  entitled  to  free  rooms,  if  not  accommodated 
in  the  Seminary  building,  receive  two  dollars  a  w^eek  with  which  to 
provide  themselves  with  rooms  elsewhere. 

All  students,  entitled  as  above  to  free  tuition  and  rooms,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Boarding  Club.     Favored  with  rent- 
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free  premises  and  with  direct  access  to  the  great  markets  of  Boston, 
this  club  has  been  able  to  provide  a  varied  and  excellent  board  for 
$2.50  a  week.  This  reduces  the  expense  of  board,  for  the  entire 
scholastic  year,  to  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  present  the  University  is  able  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Seminary  and  extend  these  free  advantages  to  the  candidates  of  all 
Methodist  churches  without  distinction.  As  fast  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  furnished  the  same  or  equivalent  facilities  will  be  offered  to 
all. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  of  the  First  Division  who  complete  the  regular  Course, 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  ;  those  of  the  Second  Division  who 
complete  the  same  Course  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  will 
receive  a  Diploma  certifying  the  fact. 

CALENDAR. 

®tt)ent2-€ic|litl)  fear.  — 1874-75. 


September  9. 
September  10. 
September  23. 
November  21. 
November  28. 
December  19. 
January  2. 
March  19. 
April  6. 
April  7. 
April  14. 
May  24. 
May  25. 
May  26. 


Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Wednesday. 

Saturday. 

Saturday. 

Saturday. 

Saturday. 

Friday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Wednesday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 


Entrance  Examination. 
Lectures  commence. 
Matriculation  Day. 
Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 
Thanksgiving  Recess  ends. 
Christmas  Recess  begins. 
Christmas  Recess  ends. 
Senior  Examinations. 
Assignment  of  Rooms. 
Easter  Recess  begins. 
Easter  Recess  ends. 
Annual  Examination. 
Annual  Examination. 
Commencement. 
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@:u)cnt2-Nintl)  fear.  — 1875-76. 


September  22. 

Wednesday. 

Entrance  Examination. 

September  23. 

Thursday. 

Lectures  commence. 

October  6. 

Wednesday. 

Matriculation  Day. 

November  20. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 

November  27. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends. 

December  18. 

Saturday. 

Christmas  Recess  begins. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean, 

Rev.  James  E.  Latimer,  S.  T.  D., 

36  Bromfield  Street. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Organized  1872. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 
GEORGE  S.  HILLARD,  J.h.  T>.,  Dean  and  Professor. 
EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  D.,  Professor.     Contracts;  Sales. 
N.  ST.  JOHN  GREEN,  LL.  B.,  Acting  Dean.     Torts;  Criminal  Law;  Kent's 
Commentaries. 

LECTURERS. 

MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  A.  M.,  Bills  and  Notes;  Insurance. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER,  LL.  D.,  Equity. 

CHARLES  B.  GOODRICH,  LL.D.,  Corporations. 

WILLIAM  BEACH  LAWRENCE,  LL.  D.,  Law  of  Nations. 

OTIS  P.  LORD,  LL.  D.,  Pleading  and  Practice. 

JOHN  LOWELL,  LL.  D.,  Bankruptcy. 

JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

HENRY  W.  PAINE,  LL.  D.,  Real  Property. 

EDWARD  L.  PIERCE,  LL.  B.,  Bailments. 

CHARLES  T.  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Evidence;  Admiralty ;  Pleading  and  Practice. 

CHAUNCEY  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Patent  Law. 

BENJAMIN  F.  THOMAS,  LL.  D.,  Wills  and  Administrations. 

FRANCIS  WHARTON,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Conflict  of  Laws. 

STUDENTS. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Adams,  Charles  H.,  LL.  B Haverhill. 

Adams,  Melvin  O.,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.)  LL.  B Ashburnham. 

Bennett,  Francis  Marion,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.)  LL.  B Boston. 

BoUes,  H.  Eugene,  LL.  B New  London,  Conn. 

Flint,  Willis  Everett,  LL.  B Danvers. 

Folsom,  Henry  Asa,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.)  LL.  B Hanover,  N.  H 

Forbush,  George  Sumner,  LL.  B . . .: Boston. 

Foster,  Edwin  James,  A.  B.  {Baldwin  Univ.)  LL.  B Cleveland,  0. 

Foster,  Henry  Eugene,  A.  B.  {Baldwin  Univ.)  LL.  B Cleveland,  0. 

Hart,  William  Henry,  LL.  B Chelsea. 

Hayford,  George  Warren,  LL.  B Boston. 

Malley,  Edward  Bradshaw,  A.  M.  {Williams  Col.)  LL.  B . . .  Fitchburg. 
McGeough,  James  A.,  A.  B.  {Boston  Col.)  LL.  B Boston. 
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Quigley,  Richard  Francis,  A.  B.  {St.  Michael's  Col,  N.  B.), 

LL.  B.  [Harvard  Univ.) Neiccastle,  N.  B. 

Slocum,  Edward  T.,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.)  LL.  B Newlonville. 

Smith,  Theophilus  Gilman,  A.  B,  {Harvard  Col.)  LL.  B Somerville. 

Tower,  Gideon,  A.  B.  (  Union  Col.)  LL.  B Boston. 

Waters,  George  Benton,  LL.  B Sutton. 

MIDDLE    CLASS. 

Adams,  Julius,  S.  B.  {Harvard  Univ. ) Boston. 

Allen,  Samuel  Ward  King North  Kingston,  R.I. 

Blake,  William  Augustine,  A.  B.  {Bowdoin  Col.) Bangor,  Me. 

Brinley,  Walter  Clarence Boston. 

Burke,  William  Wirt North  Weymouth. 

Burleigh,  William  Russell,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Great  Falls,  N.  H. 

Chickering,  William  Henry,  A.  M.  {Amherst  Col.) Piitsfield. 

Clarke,  Henry  James Bridyewater. 

Clary,  Albert  Everett Trog,  Me. 

Corcoran,  John  William Clinton. 

Crittenden,  William  Butler Rochester. 

Cushiug,  Charles  William Lou-ell. 

Cushing,  Louis  Thomas,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Cohasset. 

Daly,  Anthony  Charles Boston. 

Elder,  Samuel  James,  A.  B.  ( Yale  Col.) Lawrence. 

Ely,  Henry  Wilson Westjield. 

Farmer,  Lewis  Grieve,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Field,  Marcus  Harvey,  A.  B.  {Emorg  Col.) Kansas  Citg,  Mo. 

Fitzgerald,  Ormond  Edward,  A.  B.  { Brown  Univ.) Providence,  R.  I. 

Flagg,  John  Sylvester Cambridge. 

Forbes,  Ira  Bushnell Natick. 

Foster,  Alfred  Dwight,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Fowler,  AVilliam  Plumer,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Gallagher,  Charles  Theodore Boston. 

Galligan,  John  Henry,  A.  B.  (  Georgetown  Univ.) Taunton. 

Gargan,  Thomas  John Boston. 

Garst,  Jasper Dayton,  0. 

Goodrich,  Charles  Newton,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Cambridgeport. 

Gould,  John  Melville,  A.  M.  {Brown  Univ.) Boston. 

Hadley,  Eugene  Jacob,  C.  E.  (  Cornell  Univ.) Boston. 

Hale,  Frank  Witham,  S.  B.  ( Hobart  Col.) Newburyport. 

Hall,  Alfred  Stevens,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) W.  Westminster,  Vt. 

Hawes,  Horace Wrentham. 

Holbrook,  Leander,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Mitford. 

Hubbard,  Lucius  Lee,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Jackson,  James  Frederick,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Taunton. 

Keith,  John  Wetherbee Boston. 

Kimball,  William  Talcott Lawrence. 

Ladd,  Nathaniel  Watson,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Leonard,  George,  S.  B.  {Mass.  Agricultural  Col.) New  Bedford. 

Lewis,  John  Dunkerson Boston. 

Martin,  Austin  Agnew,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 
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McCIellan,  Arthur  Daggett,  A,  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Grafton. 

Osgood,  Henry  Seth Lowell. 

Paige,  Charles  Franklin Boston. 

Palmer,  Luke,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Knox  Col.) Burlington,  Iowa. 

Prince,  Charles  Albert,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Eedfiekl,  Luther  Clark,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Kemele,  George  Hopkins,  A.  B.  {Middlehury  Col.) Middlehury,  Vt. 

Russell,  Charles  Theodore,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Cambridge. 

Shaw,  John  Oakes,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col  ) Boston. 

Shorey,  George  Langdon,  A  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Li/nn. 

Smith,  George  Henry,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Maiden. 

Stearns,  Richard  Sprague Salem. 

Stevens,  Edwin  Forest .Ashland,  O. 

Stevens,  James Waterlown. 

Stone,  Charles  Frederick Wallham. 

Stratton,  Asa  Evans,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Grafton. 

Swascy,  Horatio  Edward Boston. 

Tucker,  George  Fox,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) New  Bedford. 

Tyng,  Stephen  Higginson Cambridge. 

Vollmer,  Herman Boston. 

Webster,  Edward  Erving St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Wildes,  George  Dudley,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Ipswich. 

Williams,  David  Weld,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col) Boston. 

Williams,  George  Frederick,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Dedham. 

Willson,  Henry  Esilman Boston. 

Witt,  Eugene  Albert Worcester. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Alger,  Arthur  Martineau Boston. 

Allen,  Frank  Dewey,  A.  B.  (  Yale  Col.) Worcester. 

Allen,  Frank  Pierce Lynn. 

Andrew,  George  Warren Watertown. 

Cochran,  Fred  Bartleit Boston. 

Conlee,  Sebron  TefFt,  A.  B.  (Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Davidson,  William  Edward,  A.  M.  (  Yale  Col.) Boston. 

Doherty,  Philip  Joseph Boston. 

Dunbar,  Eugene  Kincaid,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) North  AttleborougL 

Edgerly,  Albert  Webster Lynn. 

Emerson,  Charles  Wesley Fitchburg. 

Filkins,  George  Edgar. Boston. 

Foster,  Russell  Burroughs,  A.  M.  (  Williams  Col.) Boston. 

Griffin,  Frederick  Wood Concord. 

Hamilton,  Leonidas,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.) Boston. 

Hawks,  Joseph  Matthew,  A.  B.  {Northwestern  Univ.) Boston. 

Hebron,  John  Bernard Charlestowrf. 

Hill,  Henry  Eveleth,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) JVorcester. 

Hodges,  Samuel  Horatio Lynn. 

Jennings,  Andrew  Jackson,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Fall  River. 

Keith,  Arthur  Monroe,  A.  B.  ( Harvard  Col. ) Boston. 

Kellen,  AVilliam  Vail,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Providence,  R.  L 
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Leland,  William  Sherman,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Littlefickl,  Nathaniel  Whitman,  A.  B.  [Dartmouth  Col.) . .  Somerville. 

Loomis,  Eiihu  Goodman,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Bedford. 

Marden,  Oscar  Avery Boston. 

McConnell,  George  Walker Somerville. 

Moriarty,  Michael  Francis Chicopee. 

Morse,  Nathan Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 

Newhall,  Henry  Elliott Lynn. 

Perkins,  George  Arthur Cambridge. 

Pierce,  Jacob  Willard Brookline. 

Pratt,  Charles  Herbert Boston. 

Robinson,  Aubrey Makaioeli,  Sand.  Isl. 

Russell,  Edwin  Baldwin,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Sampson,  Calvin  Proctor,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Charlestown. 

Smith,  Walter  Newell South  Walpole. 

Steere,  Charles,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Boston. 

Taylor,  Charles Boston. 

Tufts,  George  Julian,  A.  B.  ( Tvfts  Col.) Boston. 

Wakefield,  John  Franklin , Dedham. 

Ward,  Clarence  Stuart,  S.  B.  {Mass.  Inst.  Technology) .  .  .Boston. 

West,  Paul Boston. 

White,  Willard,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Boston. 

White,  William  Nelson,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Providence,  R.  I. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  Arts,  Science,  or 
Philosophy,  are  admitted  without  preliminary  examination  ;  all  others 
must  satisfy  the  Dean  that  they  possess  the  educational  and  other 
qualifications  which  will  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  studies 
of  the  School. 

Students  coming  from  other  Law  Schools  can  be  admitted  ad  eun- 
dem  on  producing  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  the  work  done  and 
character  sustained  in  such  Schools.  Persons,  who  have  partly  com- 
pleted their  course  privately,  can  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
on  satisfying  the  Dean  as  to  their  qualification. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  should  invariably  present  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  others  can  enter  at  any  time  with  less 
of  disadvantage. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  or  references  are  required  of  all. 

Every  student  must  adjust  all  dues  at  the  Registrar's  office,  be  reg- 
ularly enrolled,  and  receive  a  Registration  Ticket,  before  admission 
to  the  instruction  of  the  School. 

All  persons  purposing  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  with  a  view 
to  making  it  a  profession,  are  earnestly  recommended  first  to  com- 
plete a  course  of  liberal  studies  and  to  take  a  degree  in  arts  or 
philosophy. 
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INSTRUCTION  — REGULAR  COURSE. 

The  method  of  instruction  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of  all 
approved  systems  and  appliances.  It  includes  regular  oral  text-book 
exposition  and  recitation,  free  and  written  lectures,  reviews,  examina- 
tions, exercises  in  drafting  contracts,  conveyances,  pleadings,  indict- 
ments, and  other  legal  papers,  the  criticism  of  briefs  and  arguments 
in  moot  courts,  courses  of  reading,  etc. 

In  all  American  Law  Schools  the  regular  Course  of  Instruction  is 
two  years  or  less.  Believing  it  possible  and  desirable  gradually  to 
extend  the  curriculum,  the  authorities  of  this  School  adopted  statutes 
making  its  full  course  to  cover  three  years.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  made  attainable,  here  as  else- 
where, at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  attendance  the  third  year 
is  entirely  optional.  All  advantages  of  the  third  year  are  either 
gratuitous,  or  regulated  as  to  expense  by  the  desires  of  those  who 
choose  to  remain  in  residence. 

Subject  to  only  slight  variations  from  year  to  year  the  distribution 
of  topics  will  be  as  follows :  — 

First  Year. 

Agency. 
Bailments. 
Bills  and  Notes. 
Contracts. 
Criminal  Law. 
Domestic  Relations. 
Partnership. 
Sales. 
Torts. 
Instruction  in  Blackstone  and  in  Kent's  Commentaries  throughout 
the  year. 

Second  Year. 

Corporations. 

Equity  and  Procedure  in  Equity. 

Evidence. 

Insurance. 

Pleading  and  Practice. 

Peal  Property. 

Wills  and  Admi7iistration. 
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Third  Year. 

Admiralty. 

Bankruptcy. 

Canon  Law  and  American  Ecclesiastical  Legislation. 

Conflict  of  Laws. 

Constitutional  Law. 

General  Jurisprudence  and  its  History. 

International  Law. 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  of  United  States  Courts. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Patent  Law. 

Political  Philosophy  and  Sociology. 

Practice. 

Roman  Law. 

Thorough  and  regular  class  instruction  will  be  given  every  year 
in  the  branches  included  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  above 
course.  For  the  present  the  third  year  is  a  voluntary  Reading  7Wm, 
presenting,  among  others,  the  following  advantages  to  all  Bachelors 
remaining  in  residence :  — 

1.  Continued  membership  in  the  School  without  further  pay- 
ment. 

2.  Supervision  and  advice  in  a  recommended  Course  of  Reading 
upon  third  year  topics. 

3.  Free  access  to  the  Library  and  to  all  Lectures  of  the  School, 
including  courses  which  may  be  new. 

4.  Opportunity  to  unite  in  obtaining  occasional  courses  of  lectures 
other  than  those  offered  upon  third  year  topics,  at  cost  price. 

5.  Free  instruction  in  all  languages,  literatures,  and  sciences  taught 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

6.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  a  satisfactory  examination 
on  the  work  of  the  year. 

Students  of  third  year  standing,  will  find  it  very  advantageous  to 
take  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  School  of  Oratory,  elsewhere 
described.  Scarce  anything  contributes  more  to  success  at  the  bar 
or  in  a  political  career  than  a  powerful  and  well-trained  voice,  and 
good  delivery.  In  like  manner  the  opportunity  and  facilities  afforded 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  earlier  years  of  one's  education  and  to 
round  out  one's  later  attainments  more  symmetrically  by  special 
studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  or  in  the  School  of  All  Sci- 
ences, are  too  valuable  and  inexpensive  to  be  neglected  by  any  who 
can  possibly  avail  themselves  of  them. 
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THE  COMING  YEAR. 

During  the  coming  year  regular  courses  of  lectures  may  be  ex- 
pected upon  the  following  topics  of  the  Third  Yearns  Course :  — 

Admiralty Mr.  Russell. 

Bankruptcy        Judge  Lowell. 

Conflict  of  Laws Dr.  Whaeton. 

Medical  Jurisprudence Dr.  Ordronaux. 

Patent  Law Mr.  Smith. 

Practice Judge  Lord. 

A  Course  on  the  Law  of  Nations  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
if  health  permits. 

An  elementary  course  of  instruction  in  Roman  Law,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  will  also  be  open  to  students  in  the  law  school. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

In  case  there  shall  be  an  adequate  demand,  a  Special  Course  in 
Mercantile  Law  will  be  provided.  This  will  include  recitations  and 
lectures  upon  the  following  topics  :  — 

Agency. 

Bailments. 

Bills  of  Exchange. 

Contracts. 

Corporations. 

Insurance. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Partnership. 

Promissory  Notes. 

Sales. 

Such  a  course  would  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  all  who  are 
to  devote  themselves  to  commercial  pursuits  or  to  a  business  life  of 
any  kind. 

Bachelors  of  arts,  and  other  liberally  educated  persons,  who  may 
desire  to  pursue  legal  studies  with  a  view  to  general  culture  rather 
than  to  qualification  for  professional  life,  are  admitted  to  the  School 
and  afforded  the  best  counsel  and  assistance  which  the  Faculty  can  of- 
fer. 
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COURTS. 

Attendants  upon  the  School  enjoy  the  best  possible  facilities  for 
observing  the  organization  and  working  of  Courts,  their  interrela- 
tions, the  actual  progress  of  notable  cases,  the  arguments  of  eminent 
counsel,  the  rulings  of  judges,  the  processes  of  decision,  exception, 
appeal,  etc.  No  less  than  six  Courts  are  holding  their  sessions 
almost  continuously  within  less  than  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
School.  The  following  ca'lendar  indicates  their  respective  names, 
locations,  etc. :  — 

1.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court.  United  States  Court  House, 
140  Tremont  Street.     Terms  commencing  May  15  and  Oct.  15. 

2.  The  United  States  District  Court.  United  States  Court  House, 
140  Tremont  Street.  Terms  :  March,  the  3d  Tuesday  ;  June,  the  4th 
Tuesday  ;  September,  the  2d  Tuesday  ;  December,  the  1st  Tuesday. 
Special  Courts  are  held  every  Friday  forenoon. 

3.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  County  Court 
House,  Court  Square.  Terms,  1st  Tuesday  in  April  and  2d  Tuesday 
in  September. 

4.  The  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.  County  Court  House, 
Court  Square.  Terms  for  civil  business  on  1st  Tuesday  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October ;  for  criminal  business  on  1st  Monday  in 
each  month. 

o.  Probate  Court  of  Suffolk  County.  Probate  Office,  28  Court 
Square.     Every  Monday  except  in  month  of  July. 

6.  Municipal  Courts  of  City  of  Boston.  Court  House,  Court 
Square.  For  civil  business  every  Saturday  at  9  a.  m.  ;  for  criminal 
business  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted, 
at  9  A.  M. 

Upon  the  same  street  and  almost  adjoining  the  Law  School  build- 
ing, is  the  State  House  in  which  the  State  Legislature  is  in  session 
from  the  first  week  in  January  till  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
Here  are  afforded  opportunities  for  observing  the  whole  process  by 
which  are  propounded,  considered,  amended,  and  enacted  the  statutes 
which  the  tribunals  of  law  are  to  interpret  and  apply. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

The  following  collections  are  accessible  to  all  members  of  the 
School  free  of  charge  :  (1.)  The  Law  Library  of  the  University. 
This  is  situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  School  and  includes  the 
most  important  Law  Reports  and  Text  Books.  As  the  whole  collec- 
tion has  been  procured  within  two  years,  it  includes  the  very  best 
treatises  and  the  latest  editions  of  them.     By  yearly  additions,  the 
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effort  will  be  to  make  and  keep  it  a  model  working  library  for  stu- 
dents. (2.)  The  State  Library.  This  valuable  collection,  amounting 
to  over  30,000  volumes,  is  substantially  a  general  Law  Library,  but  is 
especially  rich  in  codes,  statutes,  state  papers,  and  all  that  pertains 
to  legislation,  American  and  foreign.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
long  accumulating  archives  of  the  State,  it  affords  a  rare  mine  to  all 
engaged  in  special  historical  or  local  studies  of  American  law.  (3.) 
The  Public  Library  of  the  Gity  of  Boston,  This  is  the  largest  library 
in  America,  save  the  Congressional  at  Washington,  with  which  it 
holds  an  even  rank.  No  other  fairly  approaches  these  two.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  report  of  its  Superintendent  the  collection  now  num- 
bers 270,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets.  It  is  particularly  rich 
in  State  Papers,  its  collection  of  United  States  documents  being  far 
more  complete  than  any  in  possession  of  the  government  itself.  Any 
book  not  in  possession  of  the  Library  will  on  application  of  a  reader 
be  purchased,  provided  it  is  obtainable  and  no  valid  reason  against  its 
purchase  appears.  By  a  special  permission  of  the  Trustees,  students 
in  the  Law  School  of  Boston  University  are  entitled  to  use  and  draw 
books,  even  when  residing  outside  the  city  limits. 

Any  student  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer  who  is  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Social  Law  Library,  will,  on  recommendation  of  his  principal, 
be  admitted  to  the  free  use  of  this  exceedingly  valuable  collection. 
In  a  similar  manner  access  can  be  had  to  the  Boston  Athenceum,  at 
one  time  the  leading  library  in  the  country,  and  still  among  the  largest 
and  best.  Other  general  and  special  collections  are  accessible  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee. 

The  Reading  Room  of  the  Public  library  is  open  without  charge. 
All  the  leading  professional,  scientific,  and  literary  periodicals  of 
America  and  Europe  are  here  taken.  The  selection  numbers  between 
four  and  five  hundred.  The  Reading  Room  of  the  Boston  Athen- 
aeum is  accessible  to  students  in  the  same  manner  as  its  library. 

MOOT  COURT,  CLUBS,  Etc. 

The  Moot  Court  is  presided  over  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  sev- 
eral of  whom  are  judges  of  ripe  experience. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  belong  to  Law  Clubs,  which  meet 
every  week  for  the  arguing  and  decision  of  moot  cases. 

EXPENSES. 

The  charges  for  instruction  in  the  regular  course  are  as  follows : 
For  the  first  year  that  a  student  is  a  member  of  the  School,  $100 ; 
for  the  second  year,  $75  ;  for  the  third,  if  not  a  Bachelor  of  Laws 
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of  this  University,  $50.  By  single  terms  the  charges  are  as  follows  : 
For  first  term  of  first  year,  $50  ;  for  second  term,  $70 ;  for  first  term 
of  second  year,  $35,  for  second  term,  $40.  No  student  is  admitted 
for  less  than  one  term.  The  fee  for  Diploma  is  $5.  There  is  no 
fee  for  matriculation,  examinations,  or  incidental  expenses  in  this 
School.  Even  the  printing  of  the  cases  and  briefs  of  the  Moot  Court 
is  paid  for  by  the  University. 

Candidates  who  are  members  of  the  bar  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
plication for  admission  are  received  at  one  half  the  above  rates  for 
tuition. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  for  board,  room,  washing,  etc.,  need  not 
exceed  $200  to  $300  per  scholastic  year.  Many  young  men  obtain 
situations  in  lawyers'  offices,  or  are  otherwise  able  to  do  something 
toward  their  own  support.  As  there  are  near  two  thousand  attor- 
neys in  and  about  the  city,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such  situations 
are  unusually  good. 

CALENDAR. 

First  term  commences  October  6,  and  closes  December  18,  1875. 
Second  term  commences  January  3,  and  closes  June  1,  1876. 

For  further  information  address  the  acting  Dean, 

N.  St.  John  Green, 

20  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


SCHOOL  OP  MEDICINE. 

Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

I.  TISDALE  TALBOT,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pa- 
thology. 

JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

WILLIAM  E.  PAYNE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

CONRAD  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

J.  HEBER  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

DAVID  THAYER,  M.jy.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

E.  BRUNO  DE  GERSDORFF,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Diagnosis. 

HENRY  B.  CLARKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

HOLMES  M.  JERNEGAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

HENRY  C.  ANGELL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

FRANCIS  H.  KREBS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

MARY  S AFFORD  BLAKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

NATHAN  R.  MORSE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

HENRY  C.  AHLBORN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 

ARCHIBALD  K.  CARRUTHERS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Botany.         \ 

JAMES  F.  BAB  COCK,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

WILLIAM  P.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Chronic  Diseases. 

JAMES  B.  BELL,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Tumors. 

FREDERICK  W.  PAYNE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Eye. 

CHARLES  R.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology. 

T.  DWIGHT  STOWE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diagnostics. 

EDWIN  C.  BOLLES,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Microscopy. 

FRANK  B.  KIMBALL,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Histology. 

DENTON  G.  WOODVINE,  M.  D.,  Librarian  and  Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy. 

ALONZO  BOOTHBY,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator. 

CAROLINE  E.  HASTINGS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Lecturer  on 
Embryology. 
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STUDENTS. 

POST   GRADUATES. 

Browning,  Mathew  Poole,  M.  D.  {H.  T.  Med.  Col.) New  York. 

Peckham,  Mary  Louisa,  M.  D.  [N.  E.  Fern.  Med.  Col.) Newport,  R.  I. 

RadcliiFe, Frank  Laimbeer,  M.  D,  {Col.  Phys.  and  Surg.,  N.  Y.) . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wheeler,  Morris  Plumer,  M.  D.  {Harv.  Univ.  Med.  School) Boston. 

GRADED   COURSE. 


NAMES. 

Garrison,  Mary  Almeda 
Gilbert,  Aurelia  Eliza 
Goodwin,  Tirzah  Eveline 
Harris,  Mary  Briggs 
Hobart,  J.  W. 
Irwin,  Harlan  Miller 
Valois,  Maria  S.  Elody 


SENIOR   CLASS. 
RESIDENCE. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Boston, 

Weymouth, 

Andover, 

Melrose, 

Galesburg,  III. 

Montreal,  Canada, 


PRECEPTOR. 

W.  H.  Hoyt,  M.  D. 
George  Dutton,  M.  D. 
Mary  Webster,  M.  D. 
O.  L.  Bradford,  M.  D. 
J.  Heber  Smith,  M.  D. 
George  W.  Foote,  M.  D. 
A.  Meunier,  M.  D. 


Aldrich,  Clara  Elizabeth 
Baker,  Minnie  Jane 
Bosworth,  John  William 
Brown,  Mary  Jane  Page 
Campbell,  Eliza  Ann  Ladd 
Chase,  Herbert  Augustus,  A. 

{Harvard  Col.) 
Coffin,    John    Lambert,   A. 

{Tufts  Col.) 
Colby,  Edwin  Alonzo 
Connolly,  John  James 
De  Wolf,  Minnie  Bishop 
Dudley,  Susan  Ida 
Eldridge,  Benjamin  Francis 
Faxon,  William  Otis 
Fox,  John  Joseph 
Gooding,  Emma  Jeannette 
Harris,  Celia  Elizabeth 
Hodgson,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Adele  Stuart 
Jackson,  Anna  Woodward 
Jewell,    Leslie    Clifton,  A. 

{Bates  Col.) 
Knight,  Willie  Elbridge 
Loring,  Harriet  Augusta 
MacDonald,  Angus 
Palmer,  Frederick  Howard 


B. 


MIDDLE    CLASS. 

Gardner, 
Boston, 

West  Newton, 
Concord,  N  H. 
Berry,  N.  H. 

Cambridge, 

Wakefield, 

Lowell, 

Boston, 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

Boston, 

Middleborough, 

Stoughton, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Hutchinson,  Kansas, 

Fall  River, 

Boston, 

Cambridge, 
Reading, 
Boston, 

Whycocomagh,  N.  S. 
Westerly,  R.  I. 


R.  F.  H.  Hill,  M.  D. 

A.  F.  Pattee,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Melissa  A.  Bradley,  M.  D. 
Anna  Monroe,  M.  D. 

H.  L.  Chase,  M.  D. 

E.  P.  Colby,  M.  D. 
H.  M.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Atwood,  M.  D 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
J.  W.  Hayward,  M.  D. 
W.  E.  C.  Swan,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Mary  SafFord  Blake,  M.  D. 
R.  Hodgson,  M.  D. 
Mary  Safford  Blake,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
T.  L.  Bradford,  M.  D. 
Mercy  B.  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Jos.  Underwood,  M.  D. 
L.  A.  Palmer,  M.  D. 
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Sanborn,  Emma  Mary  Eastmai 

1    Andover, 

Shaw,  James  Stott 

Fremont,  Neb. 

Smith,  Ellenor 

Boston, 

Spears,  George  William 

Boston, 

Studlej,  Cordelia  Adelaide 

Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

Swain,  Mary  Lizzie 

Boston, 

Swan,  Justin  Morrill 

West  Bridgewater, 

Vose,  Edwin  Faxon 

Marion, 

Watkins,  William  Lane 

New  Bedford, 

Welch,  Jr.,  Willard  Choate 

Lowell, 

Whitcomb,  Fidelia  Jane  Merrick  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Bangs,  Edwin  Mayo 

Boston, 

Bartlett,  William  Read 

Lynn, 

Bellows,  Howard  Perry 

Boston, 

Brown,  Henry  Albert 

Peabody,  Mass. 

Brown,  William  Gardner,  A.  B 

1. 

{Brown  University) 

Sivansea, 

Butler,  Lorenzo  Fowler 

Boston, 

Clapp,  James  Wilkinson 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Cole,  Harrison  Gray 

Boston, 

Colesworthy,  Anna  Gertrude 

Portland,  Me. 

Cutter,  Ellen 

Pelham,  N.  H. 

Dean,  Maria  Louise 

Melrose,  Mass. 

Dowdell,  Maria  Louise 

Amesbury,  Mass. 

Everett,  Martha  Allen 

Dover, 

Fisher,  Annie  Elizabeth 

Yarmouthport, 

Feslor,  Frank  Joy 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Gage,  George  Newton 

E.  Washington,  N.  H. 

Gale,  Mary  Kendal| 

East  Medway, 

Garrett,  Sara  Louise 

Boston, 

Goodwin,  Charles  Otis 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Gottschalk,  William,  Jr. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Hathaway,  Clarence  Lockwood 

) 

B.  S.  {Dartmouth  Col.) 

Boston, 

Hutchinson,  Sarah  Jane 

Washington,  Vt. 

Jackson,  Caroline  Bradford  Bige- 

low 

Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Janney,  Frances  Gage 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

Marshall,  Julia  Ann 

Neponset,  Mass. 

Mason,  Herbert  Barker 

Thomaston,  Me. 

Merriam,  Frank  Gleason 

Boston, 

Morejon,  Abraham 

Matanzas,  Cuba, 

Morse,  Martha  Elizabeth 

Boston, 

Payne,  Mary  Amelia 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Pearson,  Emily  Clemens 

Andover,  Mass. 

Peirce,  Sarah  Eliza 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Pillsbury,  Charles  B. 

Menosha,  Wis, 

E.  P.  Colby,  M.  D, 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Anna  Munroe,  M.  D. 
David  Thayer,  M.  D. 
J.  HeberSmith,  M.D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
James  C.  Swan,  M.  D. 
H.  C.  Vose,  M.  D. 
H.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D. 
E.  H.  Packer,  M.  D. 
Mary  SafFord  Blake,  M.  D. 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
J.  Underwood,  M.  D. 
J.  Heber  Smith,  M.  D. 
Mary  Safford  Blake,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  H.  Leland,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Wra.  V.  Gottschalk,  M.  D. 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 
B,  U.  School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Drs.  J.  B.  Hunt  and  O.  S. 

Runnells. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U,  School  of  Med. 

D.  G.  Woodvine,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
N.  R.  Morse,  M.  D. 
W.  E.  Payne,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

E.  F.  Spaulding,  M.  D. 
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Putnam,  William  Franklin 
Robertson,  William  Duncan 
Rollins,  Charlotte  Abbie 
Russegue,  Henry  Elmore 
Russell,  Julia  Ann  Bray 
Sawtelle,  Frederick  Appleton 
Sherman,  Sarah  Eva 
Sherman,  Charles  Francis 
Smith,  Asa  Dennis 
Smith,  Julia  Holmes 
Steene,  Emma  Eliza 
Stronach,  Enoch  Judson 
Swift,  George  Parsons 
Tower,  George  Augustus 
Tuck,  Arthur  Elmer 
Weeks,  Walter  Hubbard 
White,  Everett  Park,  A.  B. 

{Tujis  College.) 
White,  Margaret  Ann 
Wood,  Dan  Town 


Bangor,  Me. 

Stanstead,  Canada, 

East  Boston, 

Franklin, 

Reading,  Mass. 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Lowell, 

Boston, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Bennington,  Vt. 

Nictaux,  Nova  Scotia, 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Waterville,  Me. 

Chicopee, 

Lowell,  Mass. 

East  Boston, 
Portsmouth,  N  E. 
Barre,  Vt. 


M.  C.  Fernald,  M.  D. 
E.  D.  L.  Parker,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Charles  Cullis,  M.  D. 

D.  B.  Whittier,  M.  D. 
H.  M.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
B.U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Martha  J.  Flanders,  M.  D 
J.  H.  Forester,  M.  D. 

S.  E.  Swift,  M.  D. 
N.  G.  H.  Pulsifer,  M.  D. 
B.U.  School  of  Med. 
B.U.  School  of  Med. 

E.  F.  Spaulding,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  H.  Chamberlain,  M.  D 


GENERAL  COURSE. 


Allen,  Albion  Horace 
Allen,  Galen 
Allen,  George  Edgar 
Bixby,  Marcus  Jackson 
Calderwood,  Samuel 
Clock,  Frank  Benson 
Collins,  Charles  Sumner 
Dodge,  Rudolph  Lorenzo 
Foster,  Edwy  Wells 
Gallison,  Jefferson  Gushing 
Hetherington,  Gilbert  Edwin 
*Hudson,  David  Dailey 
Hurd,  Caroline  Augusta 
Kavalgian,  D,  Serope  C. 
Kennedy,  Alonzo  Lewis 
Langmaid,  Geo.  Batchelder 
Lincoln,  Guy  Alvin  Theodore 
Mathews,  Mary  Denison  Moss 
Morse,  Abbie  Swan 
Morse,  George 
Osgood,  James  Henry 
Payne,  George  Harkness 
Russell,  Flora  S. 
Sawtelle,  Benjamin  Albert 
Smith,  Moses  Edwin 
Styles,  Charles  Wallace 
Sylvester,  Stephen  Alden 
Tompkins,  Albert  Henry 
Way,  Alice 

*  Deceased. 


Boston, 

Bath,  Me. 

Chelsea, 

East  Orange,  Vt. 

Belfast,  Me. 

Boston, 

Loudon,  N.  H. 

Portland,  Me. 

Boston, 

Bridgeton,  Me. 

Johnston,  New  Bruns. 

Medway, 

Taunton, 

Adapazar,  Asia  Minor, 

Newcastle,  Me. 

Danville,  Vt. 

Boston, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Salem, 

Salem, 

Boston, 

St.  Johnshury,  Vt. 

Springfield,  Vt. 

Sidney,  Me. 

St.  Johnshury,  Vt. 

Putnam,  Conn. 

Fitchburg, 

Boston, 

Christiana,  Pa. 


C.  C.  Slocomb,  M.  D. 
W.  E.  Payne,  M.  D. 
W.  C.  Cutler,  M.  D. 
J.  H.  Jones,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
W.  S.  Collins,  M.  D. 
Moses  Dodge,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
H.  H.  Gallison,  M.  D. 
J.  C.  Gannett,  M.  D. 
B.U.  School  of  Med. 
E.  U.  Jones,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.U.  School  of  Med. 
Calvin  Woodward,  M.  D. 
W.  P.  Wesselhoeft,  M.  D. 
J.  Heber  Smith,  M.  D. 
M.  V.  B.  Morse,  M.  D. 
M.  V.  B.  Morse,  M.  D. 

J.  H.  Woodbury,  M.  D. 
Drs.  Houghton  and  Pope. 
A.  F.  Pattee,  M.  D. 
Geo.  B.  Sawtelle,  M.  D. 
Drs.  Houghton  and  Pope. 
M.  F.  Styles,  M.  D. 

D.  B.  Whittier,  M.  D. 
H.  B.  Cross,  M.  D. 

J.  H.  Way,  M.  D. 
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SPECIAL  COURSE. 

Blanchard,  Lucy  Ann  Boston,  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Capron,  Sarah  Brown  Madura,  South  India,  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Estabrooks,  Dorothea  Netuton  Centre,  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Spettigue,  Clair  E.  Cambridge,  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  arts  are  admitted 
without  examination.  All  others  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they 
possess  such  an  English  education  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  as  will  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine  with 
profit.  Students  conditioned  in  Latin  will  be  allowed  one  year  to 
make  up  their  deficiencies.  Although  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
made  a  requisite  to  admission,  it  is  earnestly  urged  upon  medical 
students  as  of  great  value.  An  acquaintance  with  the  German  and 
French  languages  is  also  very  important. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  will  be  required 
of  all. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  curriculum  is  of  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  char- 
acter, covering  three  years,  in  which  time  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty 
to  impart  to  every  student  a  complete  scientific  and  practical  medical 
education.  The  graded  course,  by  which  the  various  branches  are 
taught  in  proper  succession,  is  considered  the  best  method  for 
thorough  instruction ;  it  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  to  all 
who  are  beginning  the  study.  To  those  who  have  partially  com- 
pleted their  course  elsewhere,  and  to  those  graduates  in  medicine  who 
desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  taught 
in  this  School,  especial  attention  is  given  by  the  Faculty,  and  every 
facility  offered  for  the  further  prosecution  of  their  studies.  The 
regular  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

FIRST    TEAR. 

Anatomy,  general,  descriptive,  and  comparative,  with  dissections  ; 
Histology  and  Microscopy ;  Physiology,  human  and  comparative ; 
General  Chemistry ;  Botany. 

SECOND     YEAR. 

Anatomy,  pathological  and  surgical,  with  dissections  and  operations 
on  the  cadaver ;  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry ;  Materia 
Medica ;  Institutes  of  Medicine ;  Clinical  Medicine ;  General  Pa- 
thology ;  Surgery ;  Clinical  Surgery ;  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 
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THIRD    YEAR. 

Materia  Medica  ;  Institutes  of  Homoeopathy  and  Practice  ;  Special 
Pathology  and  Diagnosis  ;  Clinical  Medicine  ;  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Pathology  ;  Clinical  Surgery  ;  Obstetrics  ;  Diseases  of  Women  ;  Dis- 
eases of  Children ;  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Ethics  and  ^Esthetics. 

CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Clinics,  Medical,  Surgical,  Gynecological,  and  Ophthalmic,  will  be 
held  weekly,  or  more  frequently  when  practicable,  in  the  college 
building,  under  the  charge  of  the  Professors,  and  in  these,  as  in  other 
departments,  special  effort  will  be  made  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  best  methods  of  examining  patients,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
all  the  details  of  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

Physicians  are  urgently  requested  to  send  to  the  College  Clinics 
during  the  lecture  session,  such  cases  of  general  or  special  disease  as 
possess  unusual  interest  or  require  particular  skill  and  experience  in 
their  treatment.  All  operations  and  examinations  before  the  class 
will  be  entirely  gratuitous. 

OTHER  FACILITIES. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  now  in  Burroughs  Place, 
has  fifteen  beds,  in  which,  during  the  lecture  term,  a  great  variety  of 
interesting  cases  may  be  seen.  The  surgical  branch  of  this  hospital 
has,  during  the  past  year,  occupied  a  portion  of  the  college  building 
and  provided  for  a  large  number  of  exceedingly  rare  and  instructive 
cases  of  surgical  operations.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  hospital 
building,  on  land  adjacent  to  the  college  and  accessible  to  the  students 
for  instruction,  will  be  finished  in  season  for  the  next  winter  course. 

The  College  Dispensary  is  visited  daily  by  a  large  number  of  pa- 
tients, and  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  students  to  see  a  great  variety 
of  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 

The  public  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  of  Boston  and  vi- 
cinity afford  to  the  medical  student  unsurpassed  means  of  clinical  in- 
struction and  observation  ;  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  by  the  Faculty 
to  secure  to  the  students  the  full  benefit  of  these  institutions.  In 
addition  to  the  Hospital  and  the  Dispensary  already  mentioned,  the 
following  are  under  homoeopathic  management :  — 

The  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 

The  Consumptives'  Home, 

The  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian, 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Dispensary. 
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There  are,  also,  the  United  States  Marine  and  Naval  Hospitals, 
the  City  Hospital  and  public  Institutions,  the  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the 
Carney  Hospital,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  many  smaller  in- 
stitutions in  which  special  studies  may  be  pursued  with  advantage. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  of  instruction  among  the  various 
chairs  is  as  follows  :  — 

MATERIA    MEDICA. 

Professors  Conrad  Wesselhoeft  and  J.  Heber  Smith.  —  Drugs  ; 
Classification  according  to  botanical,  chemical,  pathogenetic  and 
therapeutic  relationships ;  toxicology ;  homoeopathic  provings  and 
applications  ;  therapeutic  uses  of  drugs. 

PRACTICE. 

Professor  David  Thayer.  —  Etiology  and  diagnosis  of  disease ; 
history  of  the  theories  of  disease  and  health ;  methods  of  treating 
disease ;  the  homoeopathic  method  ;  special  diseases  and  their  re- 
spective dietetic  and  other  hygienic  requirements. 

CLINICAL   MEDICINE. 

Professor  Henry  B.  Clarke.  —  Modern  methods  of  clinical  exam- 
ination, illustrated  by  selected  cases,  which  the  class  examine,  report 
upon  in  writing,  and  indicate  the  treatment. 

PATHOLOGY   AND    DIAGNOSIS. 

Professor  E.  Bruno  de  Gersdorff.  —  General  pathology ;  its  foun- 
dation in  physiology  ;  special  pathology  ;  diseases  of  the  respiratory, 
circulatory,  and  nervous  systems,  and  of  the  special  organs ;  symp- 
tomatology. 

OBSTETRICS. 

Professor  F.  H.  Krehs.  —  Theoretical  and  operative  midwifery ; 
various  forms  of  dystocia ;  methods  of  treatment.  Practical  ob- 
servation of  cases. 

DISEASES    OF    WOMEN. 

Professor  J.  H.  Woodbury.  —  Anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  organs  of  gestation  ;  uterine  deviations  and  displacements  ; 
methods  of  diagnosis  ;  instruments  and  their  uses ;  neoplasms  of  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages. 
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Professor  Mary  S.  Blake,  —  Menstruation  as  a  natural  function 
and  its  deviations ;  hysteria ;  ovarian  physiology  and  pathology ; 
ovarian  tumors,  their  diagnosis  and  treatment ;  diseases  of  the  uterine 
ligaments  ;  diseases  of  the  mammae. 

DISEASES  OP    CHILDREN. 

Professors  N.  F.  Morse  and  M.  B.  Jackson.  —  Acute  and  chronic 
diseases  peculiar  to  children ;  hygienic  requirements  of  childhood ; 
best  forms  of  food  when  artificial  diet  is  required. 

SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Professor  I.  T.  Talbot.  —  General  principles  of  surgery ;  relation 
of  surgery  to  general  medical  practice ;  pathological  conditions  neces- 
sitating operations ;  methods  of  treatment  before,  during,  and  after 
operations ;  conservative  methods  and  measures. 

OPERATIVE     AND    CLINICAL    SURGERY. 

Professor  H.  M.  Jemegan.  —  Surgical  operations  in  detail ;  de- 
scription of  each ;  instruments  and  their  uses ;  practical  illustrations 
upon  the  cadaver  and  by  operations  before  the  class  in  the  weekly 
clinics. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Professor  H.  C.  Angell.  —  General  view  of  the  science ;  the  more 
common  defects  and  diseases  of  the  eye ;  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY. 

Professor  Henry  G.  Ahlborn.  —  Scope  of  the  science  ;  pathologi- 
cal conditions  of  the  human  body  and  of  its  more  important  organs ; 
illustrations  of  these  conditions  by  morbid  specimens,  plates,  and 
diagrams. 

ANATOMY. 

Professor  Walter  Wesselhoeft.  —  Origin  and  history  of  scientific 
anatomy ;  comparative  anatomy ;  human  anatomy  and  its  related 
sciences ;  latest  methods  and  results.  Actual  dissections  of  every 
part  of  the  human  body  by  the  student. 

HISTOLOGY. 

Doctor  Frank  B,  Kimball.  —  Microscopy ;  microscopic  technology ; 
practical  use  of  the  microscope ;  optics  ;  illustration  and  study  of 
the  healthy  tissues ;  comparison  with  pathological  products  ;  preserv- 
ing and  mounting  specimens. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

Professor  A.  K.  Garruthers.  —  Scope  of  human  and  comparative 
physiology  ;  normal  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body  ;  struc- 
tural and  functional  changes  in  the  process  of  development. 

GENERAL    CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  James  F.  Babcoch.  —  The  general  principles  of  chemis- 
try, according  to  the  new  nomenclature  and  latest  results ;  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  various  chemical  processes  ;  experiments, 
analytical  and  synthetical. 

BOTANY   AND    MEDICAL    CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  E.  P.  Colby.  —  Elementary  botany,  including  structure, 
physiology,  morphology,  inflorescence  and  classification ;  medical 
botany,  description  and  classification  of  medicinal  plants,  their  respec- 
tive habitats  ;  time  for  collecting,  methods  of  preparation,  etc. ;  vege- 
table food ;  microscopic  study  of  plants.  The  instruction  in  medical 
chemistry  includes  physiological  chemistry,  general  qualitative  an- 
alysis, volumetric  analysis  of  urine,  toxicology,  and  the  preparation 
of  chemical  drugs. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES  FOR  1875-76. 

William  P.  Wesselhoeft,  M.  D.,  on  Chronic  Diseases. 

T.  Dwight  Stowe,  M.  D.,  on  Diagnosis. 

F.  W.  Payne,  M.  D.,  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Eye. 

D.  G.  Woodvine,  M.  D.,  on  Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases  of 
the  Throat. 

Caroline  E.  Hastings,  M.  D.,  on  Embryology. 

John  Ordronaux,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
These  lecturers,  by  special  courses,  are  enabled  to  teach  the  vari- 
ous subjects  assigned  them  much  more  thoroughly  and  minutely  than 
it  would  be  possible  to  do  in  the  regular  courses  by  the  Professors. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  first  part  of  each  lecture  is  usually  devoted  to  a  brief  oral  ex- 
amination of  the  principal  subjects  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture. 
Quiz  classes  have  been  organized  among  the  students  for  mutual 
improvement. 

The  examinations  for  graduation,  partly  oral  and  partly  written, 
are  held  at  stated  times  during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  com- 
mencement.    The  written  examinations  in  graded  studies  are  made 
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before  the  close  of  the  summer  and  winter  terms,  and  when  successful 
a  certificate  to  that  effect  is  given. 

Specimens  of  recent  examination  papers  will  be  sent  on  application. 

LIBRARIES,  READING  ROOMS,  Etc. 

The  following  are  open  to  the  student  without  charge  :  — 

1.  The  Library  of  the  School,  containing  upwards  of  one  thousand 
volumes,  including  the  collection  of  the  New  England  Female  Med- 
ical College,  and  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Med- 
ical Society. 

2.  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  No  collection  in 
America  surpasses  this,  either  in  extent  or  value ;  but  one,  the  Con- 
gressional, is  comparable  with  it.  Even  as  to  strictly  medical  works, 
it  is  said  to  be  outranked  by  but  two  in  the  country  :  one,  that  of  the 
Surgeon-general  in  Washington,  and  the  other,  a  special  collection  in 
Pennsylvania.  Non-resident  students  will  be  furnished  with  a  ticket 
admitting  to  the  privileges  of  this  library  on  application  to  the 
Dean. 

3.  The  Reading -Room  of  the  Public  Library.  More  than  four 
hundred  periodicals,  including  leading  medical  organs,  American  and 
European,  are  here  taken. 

The  varied  and  valuable  facilities  for  general  culture  which  Boston 
affords  in  its  other  libraries,  its  collections  of  Natural  History,  its 
courses  of  scientific  and  literary  lectures,  its  classical  and  popular  con- 
certs, and  its  art  exhibitions,  make  an  aggregate  of  general  educa- 
tional agencies  whose  value  to  the  earnest  and  ambitious  student  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

4.  A  legacy  has  recently  been  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Harriot  K. 
Hunt,  the  income  of  which  is  to  provide  text-books  for  indigent  fe- 
male medical  students.  The  Trustees  of  this  fund  will  consider  any 
applications  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  this  School. 

GRADUATION. 

'  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

Such  as  have  not  pursued  the  full  course  of  this  School  and  passed 
its  regular  examinations  must  present  evidence  of  having  studied 
medicine  three  years  with  competent  instruction,  and  of  having  at- 
tended at  least  two  full  and  reputable  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  in 
this  School,  and  must  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Fac- 
ulty. They  must  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  time  of  graduation,  and  each  must  then  present  an  original 
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autograph   thesis    upon  some   theme  related   to   the  studies  of  the 
School. 

State  Medical  Societies  can  participate  in  the  testing  of  candidates 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  Part  First  of  Volume  Second  of  the  Uni- 
versity Year  Book. 

TUITION  FEES. 

Matriculation  (once  only) $5  00 

Practical  Anatomy     .  ^ 10  00 

Graduation 30  00 

Tickets  for  one  full  course  of  lectures,  including  Summer 

Term $100  00 

Instruction  in  Summer  Term  alone 40  00 

Lecture  tickets  for  the  complete  graded  course  of  three 

years,  in  advance 160  00 

Graduates  of  other  medical  colleges 50  00 

Students   who  have  attended  two  full  courses    at   other 

medical  colleges,  or  one  at  this  and  one  at  some  other     .  50  00 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Students  can  live  as  cheaply  in  Boston  as  in  any  city  of  its  size, 
and  the  general  expenses  will  be  determined  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  individual. 

The  cost  of  board  and  rooms  need  not  exceed  from  five  to  eight 
dollars  per  week.  By  the  formation  of  clubs  the  expense  of  board 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  dollars  per  week  in  some  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

The  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  School  will  be  arranged  at 
such  hours  that  students  living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or 
towns  on  the  lines  of  the  various  railroads  may  conveniently  at- 
tend. 

Season  tickets  can  be  obtained  by  students  at  reduced  rates,  the 
reduction  being  usually  one  half  Inquiry  regarding  students'  tickets 
should  be  made  at  the  railroad  offices,  and  not  at  the  office  of  the 
School. 

SCHOLAKSHIPS. 

A  limited  number  of  free  scholarships,  for  the  benefit  of  indigent 
and  worthy  female  students,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  of  the 
College,  and  will  be  available  to  such  as  require  assistance. 

The  Homceopathic  Association  of  Boston  University  will  also  be 
able  to  render  some  assistance  to  worthy  and  indigent  students. 
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HOUSE  PHYSICIAN    TO   THE    MASSACHUSETTS    HOMCEO- 
PATHIC  HOSPITAL. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  term  an  examination  will  be  held  for 
this  position.  The  successful  candidate  will  receive  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  unusual  clinical  advantages  in  the  Hospital,  for  one  year. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING. 
In  pursuance  of  an  enabling  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  has  been  united  with  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine.  The  new  building  of  the 
Female  Medical  College,  eligibly  situated  on  East  Concord  Street, 
opposite  the  City  Hospital,  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  now  con- 
tains three  ample  lecture-rooms,  including  an  amphitheatre  capable 
of  seating  three  hundred  students,  chemical,  phj'siological,  and  micro- 
scopical laboratories,  a  spacious  and  airy  dissecting-room,  a  museum, 
a  library,  and  cloak  and  dressing-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

Begins  directly  after  commencement  —  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  Summer  Term,  devoted 
to  readings,  recitations,  and  practical  demonstrations,  began,  for  the 
present  year,  on  Monday,  March  15,  1875,  and  will  continue  fifteen 
weeks,  to  Saturday,  June  26,  1875.  The  Winter  Term,  for  lectures, 
clinics,  and  general  instruction,  begins  on  Wednesday,  October  6, 
1875,  and  will  continue  twenty-one  weeks  to  Wednesday,  March  2, 
1876. 

All  the  lectures  of  the  three  years'  course  will  be  delivered  during 
each  lecture  term. 

Students  who  may  not  wish  to  take  the  full  three  years'  course,  as 
recommended,  can  attend  such  courses  as  they  may  elect,  or  all  of 
them,  during  a  single  session. 

VACATIONS. 

A  vacation  of  ten  days  precedes  and  one  of  three  months  follows 
the  Summer  Term.  Short  recesses  are  also  arranged  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  holidays. 

For  any  further  information  application  may  be  made  to  the  Dean, 

L  TiSDALE  Talbot,  M.  D., 

31  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 
Or  to  the  Registrar, 

John  H.  Woodbury,  M.  D., 
58  Temple  Street,  Boston. 
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Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WAKREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  A.  M.,  Dean,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Expression ; 

Esthetics  of  the  Voice;  Oratorical  and  Dramatic  Action. 
J.  WESLEY  CHURCHILL,  A.  M.,  Rhetoric;  Expressive  Reading;  Lecture  and 

Sermon  Delivery. 
A.  GRAHAM  BELL,   Culture  of  the   Speaking   Voice ;    Mechanism  of  Speech  ; 

"  Visible  Speech  ;  "  Method  of  Instructing  Deaf  Mutes  in  Articulation. 
HENRY  N.  HUDSON,  A  M.,  Shakespeare;  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Study ; 

Class  Readings 
ROBERT  R.  RAYMOND,  A.  M.,  Delineations  of  Shakespearean  Characters 
CHARLES  R.  TREAT,  A.  M.,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  the  Voice. 
GEORGE  L.  OSGOOD,  A,  M.,    Vocalization  as  applied  to  Oratory. 
JAMES  T.  FIELDS,  LL.  D  ,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

STUDENTS. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Bayley,  Nora  L , Platteville,  Wis. 

Clark,  Wilma  E Boston. 

Colby,  Charlotte  S Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Drew,  Lucia  W Boston. 

Ellis,  Emma  H Boston. 

Fobes,  Walter  K North  Cambridge. 

Gates,  Sarah  M Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gibbs,  Lillian  A Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Hamlin,  Kate  S Westford. 

Harding,  Gena  R Boston. 

Home,  Isabella  S North  Andover. 

Ireson,  Jennie  E Boston. 

Leseman,  Ernest  H.,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.)  B.  T)...  .Nashville,  III. 

Mayo,  S.  Augusta Boston. 

Murdock,  Marion Garnavdlo,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Henry  W.,  A.  M.  ( Williams  Col.) Williamstown. 

Sprowls,  Silas,  A.  B.  {Alleghany  Col.) Claysville,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Mary  S .Princeton,  III. 

Wood  worth,  Charles  L.,  Jr.  {Amherst  Col.) Watertown. 
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JUNIOR   CLA88. 

Butterfield,  L.  Alonzo Wilmington,  Vt. 

Cay  van,  Georgia  E Boston. 

Chase,  Nelson  W Montpeher,  Vt. 

Chase,  Mrs.  E.  B Grantville. 

Clark,  Alice  M Frederickton,  N.  B. 

Dight,  Alexander,  A,  M.  {Alleghany  Col)  B.  D Mercer,  Pa. 

Force,  Louis  C. Drakesville,  N.  J. 

Fulton,  James  W.   {Theo.  School,  Boston  Univ.) N.  E.  Village,  Grafton. 

Hubbell,  Edith  M New  Milford,  Conn. 

Jacklin,  James  E Detroit,  Mich. 

Kendall,  Mrs.  A.N Lamoille,  111. 

Kirtland,  Ella  C Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mace,  Laura  E Westford. 

Olin,  John  M.,  A.  B.  (  Williams  Col.) Madison,   Wis. 

Oliver,  Anna  [Rutgers  Female  Col.) .New  York  City. 

Osgood,  Josiah  F. Chelsea. 

Richards,  William  R.,  A.  B.  ( Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Richardson,  William  G Lewiston,  Me. 

Richmond,  Sarah  C Providence,  R.  I. 

Setchell,  Mary  E Cuba,  N  Y. 

Tenny,  William  F.,  A.  M.  {Allison  Col.,  N.  B.) Carbonear,  Newfoundland. 

Washburn,  B.  Davis,  LL.  B.  ( Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Wellman,  Ella  F.,  S.  B.  {Adrian  Col.) Adrian,  Mich. 

Williams,  Ella  M Worcester. 

This  department  of  the  University  is  designed  to  meet  demands 
which  have  long  existed  in  the  community.  Every  year  the  colleges 
and  professional  schools  of  the  country  graduate  scores  of  young 
men  who  desire  to  become  effective  public  speakers,  and  who  have 
chosen  professions  in  which  their  success  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  their  ability  as  orators,  but  who,  endowed  it  may  be  with  nat- 
ural gifts  of  eloquence,  have  been  unable  to  acquire  the  culture  neces- 
sary to  make  those  gifts  most  available.  They  may  be  proficient  in 
logic  and  rhetoric,  but  those  attainments  do  not  compensate  for  a 
delivery  hopelessly  marred  by  a  bad  voice  and  vicious  pronunciation, 
nor  do  they  aiFord  any  security  against  clergyman's  sore  throat,  and 
similar  affections,  arising  from  faulty  habits  in  the  use  of  the  vocal 
organs.  It  is  an  anomalous  system  of  education  which  sends  forth 
as  public  speakers  men  who  have  given  no  attention  to  the  art  of 
speaking. 

Another  consideration  which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school  is  the  urgent  and  growing  demand  for  liberally  educated  men 
and  women  possessed  of  those  special  qualifications  which  would  fit 
them  for  professorships  of  Oratory  in  the  colleges,  professional 
schools,  and  high  schools  of  the  land.     The  call  for  such  instructors 
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is  great,  the  position  desirable,  the  compensation  tempting,  but  in 
consequence  partly  of  a  false  estimate  of  the  profession,  partly  of  a 
lack  of  facilities  for  preparation,  the  supply  is  almost  absolutely 
wanting. 

The  School  of  Oratory  is  designed  to  supply  these  deficiencies  by 
furnishing  every  possible  facility  for  training  in  reading  and  speak- 
ing ;  and  especially  by  qualifying  students  to  become  professors  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory  in  colleges,  and  superintendents  of  this  de- 
partment in  public  schools. 

ADMISSION. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  from  any  college  of  arts  will  be  evidence  of 
the  qualification  of  an  applicant  to  enter  the  school.  This  condition 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  insisted  upon,  but  all  candidates  for  admission 
must  possess  a  good  English  education,  and  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character.  It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who 
intend  to  qualify  themselves  as  professors  should  have  a  correct  mu- 
sical ear,  and  a  natural  gift  as  readers  and  speakers. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  full  course,  entitling  the  student  to  Diploma  of  Graduation, 
will  occupy  two  years,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
May.  It  includes  the  Culture  of  the  Speaking  Voice,  Articulation, 
Orthoepy,  Expressive  Reading,  Declamation,  Gesture,  Oratorical  Ac- 
tion, and  the  Dramatic  Art. 

Lectures  on  English  Literature,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  with  occa- 
sional Dramatic  Readings. 

Also  lectures  on  Diseases  and  Hygiene  of  the  Voice,  Laryngo- 
scopy, Acoustics,  JEsthetics,  and  other  important  subjects. 

Practical  instruction  in  Bell's  system  of  "  Visible  Speech "  for 
those  who  intend  to  become  articulation  teachers  of  deaf-mutes. 

The  instruction  in  the  more  essential  departments  will  be  in  the 
form  of  practical  exercises  and  drills.  Two  or  more  lessons  or  lec- 
tures will  be  given  daily  for  five  days  in  each  week  throughout  the 
scholastic  year. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Oratory  desiring  to  give  attention  to 
Music,  Ancient  or  Modern  Languages,  etc.,  are  afforded  special  fa- 
cilities for  so  doing  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University. 

LIBRARIES,  READING-ROOMS,   Etc. 

Members  of  this  School  have  free  access  to  the  Public  Library  of 
the  city,  to  the  State  Library,  and  to  the  Reading-Rooms  connected 
with  them. 
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Probably  no  city  in  the  land  affords  better  opportunities  to  hear 
distinguished  lecturers  and  orators. 

EXPENSES. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  $200  for  the  first  year,  and  $100  for  the 
second  year  ;  payable  one  half  upon  entering,  and  the.  other  half  at 
the  close  of  the  Christmas  vacation.  The  only  additional  charge  is 
one  of  $5,  for  the  Diploma  of  Graduation. 

GRADUATION. 

Those  who  complete  the  full  course  and  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation, will  receive  from  the  University  a  Diploma,  and  will  be  au- 
thorized to  announce  themselves  as  Graduates  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Oratory. 

Students  who  have  studied  what  would  be  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  course  before  entering,  will  be  admitted  to  the  advanced  class, 
and,  if  in  other  respects  qualified,  may  graduate  in  one  year. 

CALENDAR  FOR   1874-75. 

First  term  opens  October  13;  closes  December  18,  1875. 
Second  term  opens  January  3  ;  closes  May  18,  1876. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Professor  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  A.  M. 

18  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
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Non  ego  nunc  Hadrice  vereor  mare  noscere  tecum 

Tulle,  neque  y^gceo  ducere  vela  salo  ; 

Cum  quo  Rhipceos  passim  conscendere  monies, 

Ulteriusque  domos  vadere  Memnonias,  — 

.     .     .     .     doctas  cognoscere  Athenas 

Atque  Asice  veteres  cernere  divitias. 


Now  fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  that  sort 
Han  shapen  hem  to  Rome  for  to  wende. 

The  Man  op  Lawes  Tale. 

Romce  nutriri  mihi  contigit,  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles  ; 
Adjec^re  boncz paulb  plus  artis  Athence, 
Scilicet  utpossem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  sylvas  Academi  qucerere  verum. 
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Organized  1874. 


FACULTY. 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  consists  of  the  University  Senate,  i.  e., 
of  all  regular  Professors  of  the  following  Faculties,  together  with  such  additional  in- 
structors as  the  loork  of  the  School  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.D.,  President. 

JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  B.,  Acting  Dea.\. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


COOPERATING  FACULTIES. 
L  At  Athens. 

rEfltPnOS  A.  MAKKA2,  avriTpvravis  rod  TlaveiriffTrifji.lov. 
KA©HrHTAI  T^s  ®eoKoyiK7}s  "Sx^^V^i  UiKTrjcpSpos  KaXoycpas,  Koafiiiroip. 
KAOHFHTAI  rrts  "NofxiKris  S^oAtj?,  "NiKoXaos  Aafia(rKrju6s,  Ko(Tixi]ru}p. 
KA0HrHTAI  T^s  'larpiKTjs  Sxo^'Jsj  Tlavayidorrjs  KvpiaKSs,  Kocfx^TOip' 
KAOHrHTAI  TTJs  ^iKoffo^iK^s  2x<''^^^»  liirvplSwv  ^iVTiKArjs,  KofffiiiTiap. 

11.  At  Rome. 

PIETRO  BLASERNA,  Rettore  della  Universita. 
FACOLTI  DI  GIURISPRUDENZA,  Pasquale  S.  Manciki,  Preside. 
FACOLTA  DI  MEDICINA  E  CHIRURGIA,  Carlo  Maggiorani,  Preside. 
FACOLTI  DI  SCIENZE  FISICHE  E  MATEMATICHE,  Stanislao  Can- 

NizzARO,  Preside. 
FACOLTA  DI  FILOSOFIA  E  LETTERE,  Domenico  Berti,  Preside. 
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STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


Deal  born,  Josiah  Weare,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.)  1870 Jefferson,  N.  H. 

Emery,  Grenville  Cyrus,  A.  B.  {Bates  Col.) Boston. 

Hall,  James  Barclay,  A.  B.  {Acadia  Col.  N.  S.)  1873 Lawrencetown,  N.  S. 

Humphrey,  James  Harrison,  A.  B.  {Lawrence  Univ.)  1870; 

B.  D.,  1873 Mansfield. 

Huntington,  William  Edwards,  A.  B.  {Univ.  of  Wis.)  1870  ; 

B.  D.,  1873 Boston. 

Johnson,  Edward,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.)  1856 Lynn. 

Raymond,  Bradford   Paul,  A.  B.  {Lawrence    Univ.)    1870; 

B.  D.,  1873 New  Bedford. 

This  schola  scholarum  is  designed,  first,  for  the  benefit  of  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science,  of  whatsoever  college,  who  with  little 
or  no  direct  reference  to  fitting  themselves  for  a  professional  life,  may- 
desire  to  receive  post-graduate  instruction  in  this  University ;  sec- 
ondly, to  meet  the  wants  of  any  and  all  graduates  in  Theology,  Law, 
Medicine,  or  other  professional  course,  who  may  wish  to  broaden  and 
supplement  their  professional  culture  by  courses  of  study  in  related 
sciences,  arts,  and  professions.  It  is  the  crowning  and  unifying  de- 
partment of  the  entire  University  organization,  the  Studium  Generate 
of  the  Middle  Ages  restored  and  vitally  adjusted  to  the  modern  Edu- 
cational System. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Being  a  department  for  elective  post-graduate  study  only,  the 
School  will  present  no  prescribed  courses.  All  candidates  for  de- 
grees, however,  will  be  advised  with  respect  to  their  studies,  and  will 
receive  a  degree  only  after  pursuing  a  course  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination 
upon  it. 

When  fully  organized,  the  instruction  presented  in  this  department 
will  include  all  branches  of  knowledge  adapted  to  the  ends  of  a  uni- 
versal post-graduate  school. 

To  qualified  specialists  it  will  aim  to  provide  thorough  instruction 
in  — 

All  cultivated  Languages  and  their  Literatures. 

All  Natural  and  Mathematical  Sciences. 

All  Theological,  Legal,  and  Medical  Studies. 

All  Fine  Arts,  properly  so  called. 

All  branches  of  Special  Historical  Study,  etc.,  etc. 
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For  qualified  students  of  generalizing  aims,  instruction  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Universal  Sciences.  Under  this  term  are  included  all 
those  disciplines  in  which  the  matter  common  to  several  special 
sciences  is  treated  as  a  larger  whole.  When  this  is  done  historically 
there  results  a  universal,  or  comparative,  history  of  the  matter  treated ; 
when  statically,  a  universal,  or  comparative,  science  of  it ;  when  phil- 
osophically, a  universal,  or  comparative,  philosophy  of  it.  Here, 
therefore,  belong  such  sciences  as  these :  — 

Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Languages.  * 

Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philology. 

Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Language,  or  Philosophy 

of  Language  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Religions. 
I      Universal,  or  Comparative,  Theology. 

Universal,  or   Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  or  Philosophy 

of  Religion  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Laws. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Jurisprudence. 
Universal,  or    Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Law,  or  Philosophy  of 

Law  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Societies. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Sociology. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Society,  or  Philosophy  of 

Society  universally  considered. 

These  sciences  are  all  of  most  recent  birth,  several  of  them,  indeed, 
scarce  christened,  but  all  of  them  are  legitimate  children  of  the  new 
science  and  new  scientific  methods  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Others 
are  sure  to  follow,  and  in  this  new,  hitherto  almost  unorganized  de- 
partment of  University  work,  a  place  and  a  welcome  is  prepared  for 
each. 

THE  NATIONAL  UNIVEESITY  AT  ATHENS. 

Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  of  Boston  University  can 
pursue  approved  courses  of  Study  in  the  National  University  at 
Athens,  without  expense  for  tuition  in  either  institution.  On  return- 
ing and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  such  students  will  receive 
their  appropriate  degree  precisely  as  if  they  had  remained  in  resi- 
dence. 

The  National  University  of  Greece,  organized  by  the  renascent 
kingdom  in   1836,  has  steadily  advanced  in  strength  and  resources 
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until  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  universities  of 
the  world.  Twenty  years  ago  Professor  Felton  wrote  of  it :  "  Among 
its  Professors  are  men  who  would  do  honor  to  any  European  Uni- 
versity." Since  that  time  its  corps  of  instructors  has  nearly  doubled, 
and  the  number  of  students  risen  from  six  hundred  to  between  one 
and  two  thousand.  The  Programme  of  Lectures  for  the  Winter  term 
1874-75  presents  over  one  hundred  separate  courses.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  some  of  the  advantages  afforded  to  Students  of 
Philology,  History,  and  Art,  a  selection  from  the  lecture-topics  of  the 
Philosophical  Faculty,  merely  those  of  the  "  Philological  Section," 
are  here  reproduced  from  the  last  "  Programma." 

'lo-TO/ota  rrjs  ap)(aLa<s  rixvrjs,  Trapa  rov  Kvptov  *A$.  ''PovaoTrovXov, 
TaKTiKOv  Ka6r)yr]Tov. 

'Ev  Tu)  cf>povTLaTr]pLW,  epixr)V€La  ®ovkvSl8ov,  Trapa  rov  avrov. 

^Ap)(aLoXoyLKal  dcK-qaeLs,  Trapa  rov  avrou. 

Fipfxr]V€La  ets  rovs  iTTLviKov;  rov  JlivSdpov,  Trapa  rov  Kvpiov  2.  ^lvtl- 
kX€ov<s,  TaKTiKov  KaOrjyrjTov. 

'EyKtiKXcTraiSeiia  kol  fxeOoSoXoyia  t(ov  cfiLXoXoyiKiov  iTnaTrffxwv,  Trapa 
rov  avrov. 

'Ep/xrjveta  ®ovkvBl8ov,  iv  rw  ^povrKrrrjpitd,  Trapa  rov  avrov. 
'  'la-ropCa   r^<s  ^tAocro^ta?    r<x>v   dpxaiitiv  )(p6v(t)v,    Trapa  rov  Kvpiov  N. 
Kor^ia,  raKriKov  KaOrjyrjrov. 

'Epp-ryreta  €ts  ra<s  a-arvpa<s  rov  'lovfSevaXiov  Ka\  'Opariov,  Trapa  rov 
Kvpiov  Ev^.  Kao-Top^T^,  raKrLKov  KaOrjyifrov. 

To,  rrj^  Aarpetas  rov  detov  KaO*  "EAAvyi/as,  Trapa  rov  avrov. 

'laropia  rov  ^EXXtjvlkov  edvovs,  Trapa  rov  Kvpiov  K.  JlaTrapprjyoTrovXov, 
raKriKov  Kadrjyqrov. 

^iXoaocfiLa  rrjs  la-ropcas,  iJi.epo<s  a,  O^oipy^nKov,  Trapa  to9  Kvptov  $.  IIv- 
Aaptvov,  raKriKov  KaOrjyrjrov. 

^vv€)(€La  rov  icfyrjpfxoa-fxivov  ixepovSf  Trapa  rov  avrov. 

^^XXrjvLKr}  pvOfXiKY]  Kal  fx^rpLKr],  Trapa  rov  Kvpiov  A.  X.  ^c/xireAou, 
raKriKov  KaO-qyrjrov. 

'Ei/  Tw  (juXoXoyiKw  <f>povrL(Trr}pLW,  ipfxrjveia  iincrroXuiV  'Oparcov,  Kal 
acrKY]aL<;  ets  ro  XanvLarl  ypd<f3€LV,  Trapa  rov  Kvpiov  2.  A.  Kov/xavovSov, 
raKriKov  Ka$rffqrov. 

'Ep/XTyi/cta  rov  VTrep  MiAwvos  Xoyov  rov  KtKepwi/os,  Trapa  rov  avrov. 

Bfc'os  'Pco/xatwv  iStcoTiKos,  Trapa  rov  avrov. 

*FipjxYiv€La  Ttoi/  ^ ApLa-rocf>dvov<s  ^Kyapvioiv,  Trapa  rov  Kvpiov  K.  Kovtov, 
CKrdKrov  KaOrjyrjrov. 

'Ev  TO)  cfipovrurrrjpLio,  k^rjyqa-i'i  rov  lLpirDivo<i  koX  rov  Vopyiov  rov 
IIAaTtovos,  Kat  d(TK7j(ns  eis  to  eAAiyi/iart  ypd<fi€Lv. 
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'Ap;^attt  l(TTopLa,  Trapa  rov  Kvpiov  %  Tai/SavoTTOvXov,  iKTOLKTOv  KaOrj- 
yrjTOv. 

Nca  laTopia  (avvix^ta),  Trapa.  tov  avTOV. 

AoyiKrj,   Kol   fx^To.  to   reXos  avT^s,  /x,€Ta<^V(TiK>7,  Trapa  rov    KvpCov   $i- 

XtTTTTOV     'IwdvVOV,      TQKTLKOV      KaOrjyTjTOV      KOL      Sl€v6vVT0V    TOV     cfuXoXoyiKUV 

^povTiCTT'qpiov. 

'AcTK-^crm  iv  T(3  <^tA.oA.oyiK(3  cfipovTLo-TrjpLw,  Trapa  tov  avTov. 

''Epfirjveta  'AvTLy6vrj<i  !§o<j6oKAeoiis,  €v  ru)  (f>povTicrTrjpL(o  Trapa  tov  Kvpiov 
r.  Micrr/aiwroi;,  eKTaKTOV  KaOrjyr]Tov. 

'EiXXrjyiKr]  ypafXfxaToXoyca,  Trapa  tov  avTov. 

'lo'TopLKr)  ypajut-ixaTLKT]  t^s  i/ewrepa?  '^XXrjvLKrjs,  Trapa  tov  Kvpiov  Mi- 
^arjX  A€(f)V€pov,  V(f)r)yi]Tov. 

'EpfJirjvcLa  TOV  ©rjaavpov  (Trinummus)  tov  JIXavTov  vtto  ^iroij/LV 
fjiaXXov  T€)(yoXoyLK7)\'  (crvvi\(.ia  koX  reAos),  Trapa  tov  avTOV. 

'A(TK-q(T€LS  eiS  TO  XaTLVLCTTi  ypd(fi€LV,  TTapa  TOV  aVTOV. 

THE  EOYAL  UNIVERSITY  AT  ROME. 

Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  can  pursue  approved 
courses  of  ^  study  in  the  Royal  University  at  Rome,  without  charge 
for  tuition,  and  on  returning  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination, 
receive  the  appropriate  degree. 

Founded  in  1244,  fostered  through  centuries  by  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral potentates,  beautified  by  the  skill  of  Michael  Angelo,  supple- 
mented by  the  unequaled  attractions  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome  has  been  for  many  generations  one  of  the  most 
renowned  in  the  world.  Through  all  these  centuries  it  has  afforded 
opportunity  to  study  Theology  on  the  very  spots  where  Paul 
preached  and  martyrs  bled ;  Jurisprudence,  in  the  very  city  where 
Justinian  reigned  and  Tribonian  wrote ;  Medicine,  where  Galen 
practiced  and  Eustachio  taught ;  Natural  Science,  where  Pliny  pio- 
neered on  and  the  Lincei  followed  ;  Art,  where  Angelo  builded  and 
Raphael  adorned ;  Literature,  where  Cicero  declaimed  and  Flaccus 
sang ;  Philosophy,  where  Seneca  encouraged  and  Boethius  con- 
soled. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  as  capital  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy,  the  University  was  entirely  reorganized  upon  a  plan  worthy 
of  its  new  metropolitan  importance.  In  November,  1870,  it  was  re- 
opened with  memorable  solemnities.  Since  that  time  its  new  fame 
has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  glowing  prophecies  uttered  in  the 
inaugural  of  Professor  Moriggia  are  rapidly  finding  fulfillment.  As 
in  the.  other  national  universities  the  Faculty  of  Theology  has  been 
abolished.     The  Faculty  of  Law  numbers  about  twenty  Professors. 
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Their  lecture  courses  cover :  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Jurid- 
ical Sciences ;  History  of  Jurisprudence ;  Roman  Law  ;  the  Civil 
Code ;  Institutes  of  Canon  Law ;  Criminal  Law ;  Procedure  in 
Criminal  Law ;  Civil  Procedure ;  Administrative  Law  ;  Mercantile 
Law  ;  Political  Economy  ;  Science  of  Finance  ;  Constitutional  Law ; 
International  Law  ;  Admiralty  ;  Philosophy  of  Law  ;  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, etc. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  over  thirty  Professors 
and  assistants.  Every  branch  of  medicine,  surgery,  pharmacy,  and 
veterinary  science  is  included  in  the  instruction.  Connected  with  a 
large  number  of  the  most  magnificent  and  extensive  hospitals  in  the 
world  the  clinics  of  the  medical  department  are  of  remarkable  va- 
riety and  value. 

The  Faculty  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  is  of  the  same 
size  as  that  of  Medicine,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
only  a  little  smaller. 

The  "  Programmi  d'  insegnamento  "for  the  year  1874-75  not  hav- 
ing arrived,  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  the  lecture-courses  in  Philoso- 
phy and  Philology,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian  University.  From 
a  calculation  based  upon  the  number  of  professors  in  this  Faculty,  as 
reported  by  name  in  the  "  Annuario  della  Instruzione  Pubblica  del 
Regno  d'  Italia"  for  1873-74,  it  appears,  that  there  are  some  fifty 
courses  of  instruction  from  term  to  term  in  this  department. 

The  eleven  great  libraries  of  the  city,  its  various  learned  societies 
of  cosmopolitan  fame  ;  its  museums,  and  palaces,  and  galleries  of 
art ;  its  historic  basilicas  and  churches  and  catacombs ;  its  monu- 
ments of  ante-christian  antiquity,  walls,  pillars,  arches  of  triumph, 
fora,  aqueducts,  temples,  tombs,  —  all  these,  and  many  more,  are 
among  the  daily  instructors  of  the  student  in  Rome. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  to  be  conferred  in  this  department  are  three,  to 
wit:  — 

Master  of  Arts, 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 

Doctor  of  Science. 

They  will  be  conferred  only  upon  those  members  of  the  School 
who  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination thereon. 
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THE    COMING  YEAR. 

Several  years  must  elapse  before  the  immense  work  of  this  School, 
especially  in  its  home  department,  can  be  organized  with  anything 
like  the  desirable  completeness.  The  coming  year  but  two  of  the 
degrees  will  be  made  attainable.  The  conditions  upon  which  they 
will  be  conferred  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates, otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  having  taken  their  first  de- 
gree in  arts,  shall  satisfactorily  complete  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences, 
a  two  years'  course  of  study  in  Oratory,  or  in  Music,  or  in  the  two. 

2.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will,  also,  be  conferred  upon  can- 
didates, otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  having  taken  their  first 
degree  in  arts,  divinity,  or  laws,  shall  pursue  in  the  School  of  All 
Sciences,  at  Boston,  Athens,  or  Rome,  recommended  studies  for  one 
year,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  same. 

3.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  upon 
candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  after  taking  their  first 
degree  in  arts  or  philosophy  shall  pursue  recommended  studies  in  this 
School  for  two  years  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Any  person  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  either  of  the  above 
courses  of  instruction  and  degrees,  must  make  application  in  writing 
to  the  acting  Dean  of  the  School,  Dr.  John  W.  Lindsay.  The  ap- 
plication should  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  as  to  the  applicant's  present 
attainments  and  plans  for  the  future.  As  a  rule  no  applicant  will  be 
admitted  in  this  department,  except  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the 
scholastic  year. 

FEES. 

Matriculation $10 

Examination  and  diploma  fee  for  Master  of  Arts  .     .  30 
Examination  and  diploma  fee  for  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy      50 

Tuition  fees  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  instruction  desired,  but 
of  members  studying  at  Athens  or  Rome  none  will  be  required. 

Graduates  of  any  college  or  school  of  Boston  University,  resident 
in  or  near  Boston,  can  sustain  the  relation  of  Resident  Graduates 
upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars  a  year.  Graduates  of  other  colleges 
or  professional  schools,  satisfactorily  accredited,  can  sustain  the  rela- 
tion upon  the  same  terms. 

Living  expenses  are  not  greater  in  Rome  or  Athens,  than  in  any 
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American  city  of  like  rank.  Via  London  and  the  Continent  the  fare 
to  Rome  is,  first-class,  about  $150  gold,  second  class,  $130  ;  to 
Athens,  first-class,  $185,  second  class  $135.  By  taking  passage 
upon  a  sailing  vessel  bound  directly  to  the  Mediterranean  a  great 
saving  in  this  item  may  be  secured. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

To  enable  this  School  to  render  the  high  service  to  American 
scholarship  which  it  is  adapted  to  render,  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  partial  support  of  all  who  give  promise  of  eminence  in  the 
studies  required  for  a  second  degree,  but  who  cannot  command  the 
resources  necessary  to  further  residence.  Such  provision  can  best 
be  made  by  the  endowment  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  under  the 
administration  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  This  work  is 
warmly  commended  to  persons  of  wealth  desirous  of  rendering  the 
highest  forms  of  education  a  most  needed  service.  There  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  at  an  early  date,  indeed  before  the  complete  or- 
ganization of  the  work  of  the  School,  some  aids  of  this  kind  will  be 
provided  for  the  needy. 

The  General  Statute  of  the  University  upon  Scholarships,  and  the 
privileges  accorded  to  founders  of  them,  may  be  seen  in  Part  First 
of  this  issue  of  the  Year  Book. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fellowships  is  to  aid  the  meritorious  in  special 
investigations  and  studies  beyond  the  second  degree.  The  country 
has  a  great  many  scholars  of  the  average  excellence  of  a  thorough 
Master  of  Arts ;  it  greatly  needs  in  addition  to  these,  at  least  a  few 
in  every  great  department  of  learning,  who,  over  and  above  the  high- 
est ordinary  advantages,  shall  have  enjoyed  the  best  that  the  world 
can  anywhere  afford.  No  private  study,  particularly  in  connection 
with  laborious  scholastic  or  professional  duties,  can  ever  make  good 
the  lack  of  such  opportunities  in  early  life. 

The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  upon  Fellowships  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  All  recipients  of  the  ahove  [second]  degrees  from  this  University  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  University  Fellowships,  and  each  Fellow  shall  be  aided  in  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  studies,  especially  in  foreign  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for 
such  period  as  the  statutes  may  allow. 

2.  In  filling  the  professorships  of  the  University,  Fellows  will  be  considered  as 
preferred  candidates. 


SUMMARY   OF   STUDENTS. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  East  Greenwich  Academy 247 

In  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music    .....  21 

THE  COLLEGES. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Sophomore  Class 25 

Ereshman  Class 31 

Special  Course       5 

College  of  Music. 

Third  Year's  Class 4 

Second  Year's  Class 9 

First  Year's  Class        8 

THE   SCHOOLS. 
School  of  Theology. 

Senior  Class 33 
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School  op  Oratory. 

Second  Year's  Class    ." 19 

First  Year's  Class 24 

43 

:  School  of  All  Sciences 7 

Sum  by  Departments 752 

Deduct  for  names  inserted  twice 7 

(Total 745 

Whole  number  in  the  Colleges,  82 ;  in  the  Schools,  402 ;  in  both,  deducting 
repetitions,  478;  of  these  102  young  women,  376  young  men. 
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yOW  COMPLETE  IK  FIVE  PARTS. 

DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH'S  ANCIENT  ATLAS. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  BIBLICAL  AND    CLAS- 
ICAL.     Compiled  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  William  Smith  and  Mr,  Grove. 

Subscription  Price   $7.00  ^acli  Pairt. 

The  present  work,  which  has  been  more  than  eighteen  years  in  preparation,  has  been  under- 
taken to  supply  an  acknowledged  want,  as  well  as  in  illustration  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Classical  Dictionaries. 

The  Maps  are  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  and  have  been  executed  by  the  most  eminent  engravers 
in  Paris  and  London.  They  contain  the  modern  names  along  with  the  ancient  ones.  There  is 
also  a  series  of  smaller  Maps,  in  illustration  of  each  country  at  different  historical  periods.  To 
each  of  the  larger  Maps  a  full  Index  of  names  and  Places  is  appended.  The  Classical  Maps  have 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  Carl  Muller,  the  Editor  of  Strabo  and  the  Minor  Greek  Geographers, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  William  Smith.  Those  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Mount  Sinai 
include  the  recent  observations  and  positions  obtained  by  the  officers  of  Royal  Engineers  em- 
ployed in  surveying  them,  and  have  been  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George 
Grove. 

The  Maps  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  in  Keith  Johnston's  Royal  Atlas  of  Modern  Geogra- 
phy, with  which  the  present  Atlas  will  range. 

The  last  Part  contains  an  account  of  the  Authorities  employed  in  constructing  each  Map. 
The  Maps  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  finally  arranged. 

LIST   OF  MAPS. 

I.  Geographical  Systems  of  the  Ancients.  2.  The  World  as  known  to  the  An- 
cients. 3.  Empires  of  the  Babylonians,  Lydians,  Medes,  and  Persians.  4.  Empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  5.  Kingdoms  of  the  Successors  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(First  Part)  6.  Kingdoms  of  the  Successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Second  Part.) 
7.  The  Roman  Empire  in  its  Greatest  Extent.  8.  The  Roman  Empire  after  its 
Division  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires.  9.  Greek  and  Phoenician  Colonies. 
Also  Maps:  «,  Magiia  Grsecia  ;  d,  Sicily  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War;  r,  Syracuse ; 
o',  Agrigentum ;  e,  Bosporus  Cimmerius.  10.  Britannia,  ii.  Hispania.  12.  Gallia.  Also 
Maps:  «,  Gallia  before  the  time  of  Augustus;  d,  Insula  Batavorum ;  c,  Port  of  Massilia.  13. 
Germania,  Rh^tia,  Noricum.  14.  P/EONiA,  Thracia,  Mcesia,  Illyria,  Dacia,  Pannonia. 
15.  Historical  Maps  of  Italy.  16.  Italia  Superior.  17.  Italia  Inferior.  18.  Plan  of 
Rome.  19.  Environs  of  Rome.  20.  Greece  after  the  Doric  Migration.  Also  Maps: 
a,  Greece  in  the  Heroic  Age:  b.  Plain  of  Troy.  21.  Greece  at  the  Time  of  the  Persian 
Wars.  22.  Greece  at  the  Time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  23.  Greece  at  the  Time 
of  the  Achaean  League.  24.  Northern  Greece.  25,  Central  Greece.  Containing  At- 
tica, BcEOtia,  Lcciis,  Phocis,  Doris,  Malis.  Also  Maps:  a,  Athens;  i,  The  Environs  of  Athens; 
f,  The  Harbors  of  Athens ;  rf,  Acropolis  ;  e,  Marathon  ;  /,  Eleusis.  26.  Peloponnesus.  With 
Plan  of  Sparta.  27.  Shores  and  Islands  of  the  ^g^an  Sea.  28.  Historical  Maps  of 
Asia  Minor.  29.  Asia  Minor.  30.  Arabia.  31.  India.  32.  Northern  Part  of  Africa. 
33.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  34.  Historical  Maps  of  the  Holy  Land,  a.  Before  the  Con- 
quest, 1451  B.  c.  ;  ^1  After  the  Conquest,  as  Divided  amongst  the  Twelve  Tribes  ;  c,  During  the 
Monarchy,  1095  b.  c.  to  586  b.  c  ;  d.  Under  the  Maccabees,  100  b.  c.  ;  e.  Under  Herod  the  Great, 
B.C.  40;/,  In  the  time  of  our  Lord;  ^,  Under  Agrippa  I.,  a.d.  41  ;  ^,  At  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  a.  d.  70.  35-  The  Holy  Land-  (Northern  Division.)  36.  The  Holy  Land. 
(Southern  Division.)  37.  Jerusalem.  Also  Maps:  a,  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  David;  d,  Jeru- 
iralem  according  to  Josephus.  38-  Environs  of  Jerusalem.  39.  Sinai,  from  the  recent  Sur- 
vey ;  and  Wanderings  of  the  Israelites.  40.  Map  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  to  illustrate  the  Old 
Testament.     41.  Map  of  Asia  and  Europe,  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament. 


NOW  JtEADY: 

THE  ENOYOLOPaiDIA   BEITAMIOA. 

Ninth  Edition.   Edited  by  Prof.  T.  S.  Baynes,  LL.  D.yof  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  Ninth  Edition  of  this  work  is  now  ready  :  the  other  volumes  will  follow  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  year.  They  will  be  of  quarto  size,  averaging  800  to  900  pages  each,  printed  on 
type  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  many  engravings  on  wood  and 
steel.  Twenty-one  volumes  will  complete  the  work.  Price,  per  vol..,  in  cloth.,  ;f  9.00 ;  in  Jialf 
Russia,  $11.00. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  various  departments  of  inquiry,  since  the  issue  of  the  Eighth 
Edition,  has  been  so  marked  and  important  as  to  necessitate  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  this 
Encyclopaedia:  and  more  than  half  of  the  matter  in  this  Ninth  Edition,  is  therefore,  entirely  new. 
While  the  additions  have  been  thus  large  and  notable,  the  available  matter  in  the  Eighth  Edition 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  learning ;  and  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
may  be  said  to  present  the  latest  knowledge  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Edition,  the  editor  has  called  to  his  aid  many  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  the  day;  among  whom  are  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  Alfred  R.Wallace, 
Edward  B.  Tylor,  author  of  "Primitive  Culture,"  W.  G.  Palgrave,  Richard  A.  Proctor,  F.  Max 
Muller,  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  St,  George  Mivart,  Principal  Tulloch,  James 
Glaisher,  and  many  others. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  publishers  and  editors  to  make  this  Edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
psedia  Britannica  a  Dictionary  of  Science  .\nd  Arts,  a  Copious  Abstract  of  Literature 
and  Philosophy,  and  a  Book  of  Universal  Reference  ;  and  to  this  end  they  have  spared 
no  pains  or  expense.  The  work  will  constitute  a  Library  in  itself;  and  the  distribution  of  its  cost 
through  seven  years  will  render  its  acquisition  easy  to  all  classes. 

Subscriptions  received  by  UTTIiE,  BROWN,  &  Co., 

no  Washingtoti  Street^  Boston. 
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PEEFAOE. 


The  Year  Book  of  Boston  University,  edited  by  the  Council  and 
issued  by  the  Corporation,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  administration. 
It  is  designed  to  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  purposes  served 
in  the  universities  of  England  by  the  University  Calendar,  in  those 
of  Germany  by  the  "  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen,"  and  the  "  Per- 
sonal-Verzeichniss,"  and  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America 
by  the  Annual  Catalogue  and  Circular.  Over  and  above  these  func- 
tions it  will  have  another,  not  less  important,  viz.,  the  representation 
of  the  distinctive  educational  ideas  on  which  the  administration  of  the 
institution  is  conducted,  and  the  advocacy  of  all  true  progress  in 
higher  education. 

In  the  present  issue  large  space  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  one  of 
the  most  important  topics  now  agitating  the  public  mind.  In  place 
of  the  further  extension  of  taxation  advocated  by  many,  the  essay 
proposes  a  far  more  inspiring  i-eform,  the  gradual  abolition  of  all 
compulsory  taxes.  It  is  hoped  that  the  comparative  novelty  of  the 
proposition  may  not  deter  practical  men  from  a  thoughtful  study  of 
the  paper.  Just  ideals  are  ever  serviceable,  however  slow  the  world's 
approaches  toward  them. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Year  Book  the  Royal  University  of 
Copenhagen,  founded  in  1475,  and  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  has  celebrated  its  fourth  centennial  by  opening  its  instruc- 
tion and  its  honors  to  young  women  upon  the  same  terms  as  to 
young  men.  This  is  one  of  many  gratifying  evidences  that  in  the 
sphere  of  higher  education  broad  and  impartial  principles  are  steadily 
gaining  ground. 

The  editors  of  the  Year  Book  desire  to  renew  their  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  generous  welcome  which  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  accorded  to  the  new  University,  not  only  by  the 
highest  representatives  of  the  public  press,  but  also  by  representative 


IV  PREFACE. 

organs  in  college  journalism.  It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  commemorate 
this  noble  courtesy,  and  it  will  be  still  pleasanter  to  reciprocate  the 
manifestation  of  friendly  feeling,  especially  toward  sister  institutions, 
on  every  suitable  occasion. 

Colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions  receiving  this  volume 
of  the  University  Year  Book,  are  respectfully  requested  to  acknowl- 
edge the  same  by  forwarding  a  copy  of  each  new  Catalogue  or  other 
official  publication. 

Former  volumes  can  still  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  copy.  Persons  desiring  fuller  information  respecting  the 
organization,  controlling  ideas,  and  earliest  history  of  the  University, 
are  referred  to  them. 

Editors,  or  others,  who  may  from  time  to  time  publish  a  good  word 
for  the  cause  of  Progressive  and  Impartial  Education,  will  confer  an 
especial  favor  by  sending  a  cojiy  to  the  Editors  of  the  Year  Book,  20 
Beacon  Street. 

All  correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate  College  or  School. 
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THE  TAXATION  OF  COLLEGES,  CHURCHES, 
AND  HOSPITALS. 


TAX-EXEMPTION   THE   ROAD    TO   TAX-ABOLITION. 

Queen  Kath.  The  subject's  grief 

Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 

Without  delay 

I  would  your  highness 

Would  give  it  quick  consideration,  for 
There  is  no  primer  business. 

King  Henry  VI  11. 

Whatever  its  origin,^  taxation,  as  it  exists  in  ordinary  civil  com- 
munities, is  an  enormous  evil.  Its  necessity,  as  suggested  by  Tacitus, 
is  based  in  lawlessness  and  crime.^  The  machinery  for  its  enforce- 
ment is  a  social  burden,  sometimes  even  greater  than  the  tribute 
itself.  As  recently  as  1868,  it  was  found  on  investigation,  that  in 
Great  Britain  a  majority  of  all  the  custom-houses  of  the  empire  were 
sources  of  expense  instead  of  revenue.^  Taking  Europe  at  large  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the  expenses  of  tax-collection  con- 
sumed one  million  out  of  every  three  taken  from  the  people.*  Less 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
extorted  from  the  tax-payers  of  France  in  a  single  year,  only  thirty 
millions  found  their  way  into  the  public  treasury.^  Under  such  ad- 
ministrations, many  a  prosperous  people  has  been  ruined ;  under  the 
best,  prosperity  is  checked.^ 

1  Perhaps  the  oldest,  certainly  a  very  significant  explanation  of  its  origin  is  given 
in  one  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Chinese,  as  follows:  "  In  old-time  the  market-deal- 
ers exchanged  the  articles  which  they  had  for  others  which  they  had  not,  and  simply 
had  certain  officers  to  keep  them  in  order.  But  there  was  one  mean  fellow,  who  made 
it  a  point  to  look  out  for  a  conspicuous  mound  and  get  up  upon  it.  Thence  he  looked 
right  and  left  to  catch  in  his  net  the  whole  gain  of  the  market.  People  all  thought  his 
conduct  mean,  and,  therefore,  they  proceeded  to  lay  a  tax  upon  his  wares.  The  tax- 
ing of  traders  took  its  rise  from  this  mean  fellow."  Mdng-tsze-shoo,  Bk.  XL,  Pt.  ii., 
ch.  11. 

^  "  Neque  quies  gentium  sine  ^rmis  ;  neque  arma  sine  stipendiis;  neque  stipendia 
sine  tributis  haberi  queunt."     Hist.,  iv.,  74. 

3  Fawcett,  Political  Economy,  p.  185. 

4  D.  C  Heron,  LL.  D.,  History  of  Jurisprudence,  p.  626. 

5  Memoirs  of  Sullj'-;  quoted  by  McCulloch  in  Treatise  on  Taxation,  p.  30.  For  sim- 
ilar facts  see  Ludovico  Bianchini,  Scienza  del  Ben  Vivere  Sociale,  p.  139. 

6  Gaetano  Filangieri,  La  Scienza  delli  Legislazione,  hih.  II.  Capo  xxxii.,  "Delia 
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Take,  first,  the  testimony  of  Political  Economy  :  "  There  are  no 
taxes,"  says  Ricardo,  "  which  have  not  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
power  to  accumulate.  All  taxes  must  either  fall  on  capital  or  rev- 
enue. If  they  encroach  on  capital,  they  must  proportionably  diminish 
that  fund  by  whose  extent  the  extent  of  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country  must  always  be  regulated ;  and  if  they  fall  on  revenue, 
they  must  either  lessen  accumulation,  or  force  the  contributors  to  save 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  by  making  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
their  former  unproductive  consumption  of  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life.  Some  taxes  will  produce  these  effects  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  others,  but  the  great  evil  of  taxation  is  to  be  found  not 
so  much  in  any  selection  of  its  objects,  as  in  the  general  amount  of 
its  effects  taken  collectively."  ^  Financiers,  statesmen,  and  even 
poets,  confirm  this  testimony.^ 

Some  writers  on  social  science  have  sought  to  mitigate  the  repre- 
sentation by  affirming,  with  McCulloch,^  that  taxation,  when  not  so 
excessive  as  "  to  produce  either  dejection  or  despair,"  gives  "  a  spur 
to  industry,  enterprise,  and  invention,  and  generates  a  spirit  of  econ- 
omy that  no  less  powerful  means  can  excite."  But  the  same  style 
of  argument  would  equally  prove  that  national  wealth  would  be  pro- 
moted by  an  occasional  sterilizing  of  the  soil  to  a  certain  degree,  or 
by  the  swallowing  up  of  capital  by  earthquakes.  Even  the  author 
just  quoted  grants,  that  the  supposed  benefits  of  taxation  are  "  not 
always  to  be  depended  on,"  and  in  the  end  indorses  the  doctrine  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Say,  that  of  all  taxes  the  best  is  that  which  is  least.^ 

Not  less  decisive  is  the  verdict  of  Political  Ethics.  By  every 
canon  of  justice  only  the  lawless  should  suffer  from  lawlessness.  In 
compulsory  taxation  the  case  is  precisely  reversed.  The  law-abiding 
are  made  to  support  the  law-breaking.  The  social  burdens  which 
evil  doing  entails  are  imposed  upon  the  only  classes  that  do  well. 
The  only  ratio  discoverable  is  an  inverse  and  iniquitous  one.     The 

Esazione  delle  Tasse."     Horn,  L^  Economie  Politique  avant  les  Physiocrates,  pp.  1-20; 
199-265.    Alvaro  Florez  Estrada,  Economia  PoUtica,  Madrid,  Tom.  ii.,  pp.  460,461,  495. 

1  Works  of  David  Ricardo^  p.  88. 

2  Thus  Turgot:  "En  taxant  le  commerce,  on  tend  a  le  deniinuer  "  {(Euvres,  Tom. 
iv.,  p.  213) ;  a  sentiment  which  B^i-anger  has  put  in  verse :  — 

"  Aux  ^changes  I'homme  s'exerce, 
Mais  rimpot  barre  le  chemia."' 

"  You   cannot  collect  such   a  revenue  as  ours  without   infinite   vexation  and  delay 
beyond  the  actual  burden  of  the  impost."     Lord  Brougham,  Speeches,  vol.  i.,  p.  590. 

3  Taxation,  pp.  7-16.  So  Leone  Levi,  On  Taxation,  pp.  23,  24,  and  even  Coleridge, 
Compltte  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  172;  and  this  despite  the  early  exposure  of  the  fallacy  by 
Hume  in  his  Essay  on  Taxes. 

•*  "Le  meilleur  de  tous  les  impots  est  le  plus  petit."  Traite  d'Economie  Politique, 
Tom.  ii.,  p.  308. 
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better  one  is,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man,  the  more  the  State  takes 
away  from  the  natural  fruit  of  his  well  doing  ;  the  worse  one  is,  the 
less  is  demanded.  Indeed,  if  one  can  content  himself  to  be  utterly 
thriftless  and  vicious,  he  not  only  has  nothing  to  pay,  but  is  also 
bountifully  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  and  frugal.  In  this 
aspect  a  more  monstrous  and  abnormal  state  of  things  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  Small  wonder  that  Chancellor  Kent  should  declare,  that 
"  a  just  system  of  taxation  is  still  a  desideratum  in  civil  govern- 
ment."^ 

Political  Philosophy,  in  like  manner,  condemns  compulsory  im- 
posts as  utterly  incompatible  with  an  ideal  State.  In  an  ideal  State 
there  must  be  enough  of  public  spirit,  if  not  of  public  property,  to 
render  enforced  contributions  unnecessary.  In  such  a  State  much  of 
the  most  expensive  machinery  of  the  historic  State  will  be  no  longer 
needed.  The  changed  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  its  constit- 
uency will  leave  no  work  for  it.  At  the  same  time  the  increase  of 
productive  public  property,  and  the  growing  forwardness  of  the  citizen 
to  appreciate  and  sustain  all  true  and  high  social  interests,  will  leave 
the  government  in  no  embarrassment  for  means  with  which  to  meet 
all  right  and  legitimate  functions.  Men  of  small  faith  in  humanity's 
possibilities  may  indeed  object  that  such  an  ideal  is  never  to  be  real- 
ized, but  even  they  cannot  deny,  that  every  approach  toward  it  is  a 
step  toward  a  better  condition  than  that  in  which  the  nations  are 
found  to-day. 

Looked  at  then  in  the  light  of  true  ideals,  or  of  justice,  or  of  wise 
national  housekeeping,  this  time-honored  exercise  of  state  authority 
is  unreasonable  in  itself  and  undesirable  in  its  eifects.  Well  has  it 
been  called  "a  thing  whose  ineradicable  essence  is  evil."  ^  Its  only 
justification  is  to  be  found  in  necessity.  Wherever  it  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  social  order,  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils  and  must 
be  accepted  as  such.  But  if  at  any  time,  in  any  State,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  necessity,  it  ceases  to  be  defensible. 

But  if  taxation  be  what  it  has  just  been  shown  to  be,  it  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  something  to  be  abolished.  Especially  should  all 
good  men,  who  are  toiling  for  the  amelioration  of  human  conditions, 
have  faith  in  this  consummation,  and  study  hopefully  and  resolutely 
the  problem  of  its  realization.     How  can  it  be  achieved  ? 

Much  light  will  be  thrown  upon  this  question  if  the  investigator 
will  but  give  attention  to  the  more  fundamental  one  of  the  support  of 
civil  institutions.     What  are  the  resources  of  a  State  for  the  mainte- 

1  Commentaries  on  Am.  Law,  Pt.  V.,  Lect.  xxxiv. 

2  W.  R.  Greg,  "  Principles  of  Taxation,"  Essays,  vol.  i.,  p.  258. 
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nance  of  its  administration  ?     Apart  from  compulsory  levies  of  per- 
sonal service  and  of  money,  there  are  but  two. 

First,  productive,  or   otherwise    useful,  public   property.     Every 
civilized  State   holds,  in  its    own  right,  more  or  less    of   property. 
Much  of  it  is  not  only  unproductive,  but  even  a  constant  source  of 
expense  ;    e.   g.,    forts,    arsenals,   government    buildings,    etc.     But 
another  portion  may  be,  and  often  is  so  administered,  that  its  mainte- 
nance and  use  is  without  expense  to  the  government.     In  such  case 
the  public  property,  so  administered,  bears  a  portion  of  the  public 
burdens  equal  to  the  value  of  its  use.     Thus  in  those  rare  instances, 
in  which,  as  lately  in  Vermont,  a  state-prison  is  so  administered,  that 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  is  made  to  pay  the  entire  expense,  the  State 
receives  no  revenue  indeed,  but  it  receives  what  under  other  circum- 
stances   would    require    revenue,  namely  the  safe-keeping   and   due 
punishment  of  convicted  criminals.     Finally,  most  civilized  States  are 
possessed  of  public  lands,  mines,  fisheries,  forests,  or  other  forms  of 
property,  which,  when  wisely  utilized,  are  capable  of  yielding  no  in- 
considerable income.     The  imperial  silver  mines  of  Carthago  Nova 
yielded  the  exchequer  of  ancient  Rome  no  less  than  five  and  twenty 
thousand  drachmas  daily.     In  most  of  our  western  commonwealths  the 
only  wonder  of  the  statesman  is,  that  revenues  from  public  property 
should  not  be  adequate  to  meet  all  needed  outlays  of  the  State.     It  is 
said  that  in  some  t!,is  happy  sta  e  of  things  is  found. 
Second,  freewill  offerings  of  service  or  property. 
It  is  supposed  by  some,  Bodin,  for  example,  that  in  earlier  and 
more  chivalrous  ages  this  support  of  the  State  was  relatively  more 
considerable  than  now.-^     It  is  true  that  some  facts  in  classic  history 
give  plausibility  to  such  a  view.     It  is  also  true,  that  back  of  the  feudal 
State  was  the  military  one ;  and  there  are  many  evidences  that  that 
military  one   was  largely  rendered  possible  by  freewill  offerings  of 
service  and  property  to  a  leader  and  head.     Some  forms  of  tribute 
still  bore  the  name  of  "  dona,''  or  "  the  benevolence,"  long  after  they 
had  become  dues  enforced  by  legal  sanctions.^     These  names  were 
"  survivals,"  bearing  silent  witness  to  by-gone  times  when  in  critical 
junctures  clergy  and  nobles  had  spontaneously  proffered  their  treas- 

1  "Les  dons  des  amis  paroitront  aujourd'hui  un  langage  inconnu;  il  ne  I'etoit  pas 

dans  I'antiquit^ Auguste  avoue  dans  son   testament  avoir  herit^  depuis 

vingt   ans  de   trente-cinq   millions  d'ecus  d'or.     La  Eepublique,  1577,  Ed.  of  1754, 
Tom.  ii.,  p.  78. 

2  W.  E.  Hearn,  LL.  D.,  Government  of  England^  p.  329.  Compare  the  statement 
of  Lord  Bacon  :  "  There  was  also  made  a  shoaring,  or  underpropping  act  for  the  benev- 
olence; to  make  the  sums  which  an}' person  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  nevertheless  were 
not  brought  in,  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  law."  History  of  Henry  VII.  Bacon's 
Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  160. 
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ures  to  the  State,  so  lavishly  as  almost  to  justify  their  later  class- 
exemption  from  the  burdens  levied  upon  the  peasantry. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  citizens 
to  States  was  ever  greater  than  to-day.     We  hardly  realize  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  in  modern  society  individuals  are  constantly  serving 
the  body  politic.     When  some  munificent  Peabody  enables  a  whole 
belt  of  impoverished  commonwealths  to  spare  themselves  one  half 
their  needful  tax  for  education,  we  see  and  admire  the  sublime  role 
which  the  voluntary  principle  can  play  in  civil  affairs.     Not  less  real, 
though  less    conspicuous,  is  the  work  which  private  and  voluntary 
beneficence  has  done  for  the  commonwealths  of  the  North,  dotting 
them  all  over  with  the  endowed  colleges  and  schools,  whose  mainte- 
nance would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  the  State.     In  like  manner  the 
charges  spared   to    the   general   exchequer  by  private,  associational, 
and  ecclesiastical  charity  are  almost  beyond  computation.     In  great 
national  emergencies,  when  men  realize  the  value  of  their  civil  insti- 
tutions, we  find  this  spontaneous  action  of  the  people  directing  itself 
to  purely  national  ends.     In  our  late  civil  war  incredible  sums  were 
freely   devoted   by   private   citizens    to    regular   government  work.^ 
For  months   the    Sanitary  and   Christian   Commissions  were  worth 
more  to  the  nation  than  all  the  custom-houses.     At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  project  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion   was  widely  discussed.     In    ordinary  times,  however,  in    lands 
where  the  State  encourages  the  doing  of  public  work  by  endowed 
corporations,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  this  naturally  becomes 
the  chief  form  of  voluntary  State  support.     Under  the  legal  guaran- 
tees which  have  hitherto  existed,  it  has  been  a  safer  method  than  any 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  given  greater  scope  to  personal 
taste  and  preference. 

Apart  from  compulsory  levies,  then,  the  only  resources  of  a  govern- 
ment for  self-support  are  its  public  property  and  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings of  its  subjects.  As  in  most  civil  communities  the  income  from 
the  first  source  is  at  present  little  if  any  more  than  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  State  to  keep  its  property  intact  and  in  proper  condition, 
the  two  resources  are  practically  reduced  to  one,  and  the  problem  of 
the  abolition  of  enforced  taxation  becomes  the  problem  of  the  possi- 
bility of  maintaining  civil  government  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
Before  scouting  this  idea  as  a  wild,  Utopian  dream  of  closet-states- 

1  So  in  an  old  government  "  Abstract  of  money  raised  in  England  from  Nov.  3,  1640, 
to  Nov.  5,  1659,"  we  find  such  entries  as  this:  "  Voluntary  Contributions  to  support 
the  Good  Cause  against  the  Malignants,  £300,000."  "Ditto  for  the  Relief  of  Irish 
Protestants,  £180,000."     Martin,  Taxation  and  the  British  Empire,  Lond.,  1833,  p.  9. 
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manship,  let  the  doubter  fairly  and  calmly  scrutinize  it.  Even  Nero, 
if  we  may  believe  Montesquieu,  could  seriously  entertain  and  actually 
attempt  this  magnificent  reform.^ 

First  of  all,  it  can  never  be  denied  that  if  a  civil  community  could 
once  reach  a  state  in  which  all  its  members  should  so  appreciate  and 
honor  and  love  their  government  as  freely  to  offer  whatever  of  service 
or  of  money  might  be  needed  for  public  uses,  the  relations  of  such  a 
community  to  its  government  would  be  the  happiest  conceivable.    So 
the  relation  of  the  governing  to  the  governed  would  be  in  the  high- 
est sense  normal  and  beneficent.     Nothing  would  be  lost  or  wasted 
by  social  friction  between  the  people  and  their  authorities.     There 
would  be  no  outlays  required  for  the  putting  down  of  insurrections, 
or  for  the  prevention  of  their  occurrence.     The  foreign  policy  of  so 
intelligent  and  virtuous  a  people  would  be  so  just  and  considerate, 
there  would  be  small  danger  of  foreign  wars.^     The  ravages  of  vice 
and  poverty  would  either  disappear  or  be  reduced  to  an  inconsider- 
able minimum.     The  administration  of  justice  would  become  most 
simple,  and  with  these  social  changes  the  heavier  financial  burdens  of 
the  State  would  vanish  away.     Even  the  most  liberal  offerings  of  citi- 
zens for  public  uses  would  entail  no  impoverishment  of  the  people,  for 
the  qualities   of   character   which  could  prompt  such   offerings,  and 
which  they  in  turn  would  cultivate  in  others,  are  the  most  wealth- 
producing    capital  which  a   nation  can    possibly  possess.     Further- 
more, the  more  useless  and  wasteful  functions  of  government  having 
in  their  case  ceased,  public  expenditures  could  far  oftener  be  made  in 
forms  which  would  add  to   the  productive  public  property,  and  so 
bring  ever  new  returns.^     Such  a  people  would  realize  Thucydides' 
definition  of  a  true  State,  being  not  only  self-legislating  and  self-judg- 
ing, but  also  self-taxing."^     In  our  own  day  a  French  writer  upon  im- 
posts, M.  de  Girardin,  catches  a  glimpse  of  this  ideal  method  and 

1  "  Neron,  indignd  des  vexations  des  publicains,  forma  le  projet  impossible  et  mag- 
nanime  d'abolir  tons  les  impots."     L'Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  xiii.,  ch.  19. 

2  Many  writers  have  remarked  the  fact,  that  in  every  nation  almost  ever>r  new  tax 
introduced  is  occasioned  by  war.  Permanent  national  armaments  then  perpetuate 
what  emergencies  originated.  "The  standing  arm}',  that  frightful  institution,  the 
cost  of  which  has  more  than  all  other  things  put  together  impoverished  the  peoples  of 

Europe "     Hilliard,   The  Law  of  Taxation^  Boston,  1875,  Introduction,  p.  4. 

Compare  Speeches  of  Richard  Cohden,  1870,  vol.  i.,  pp.  515-553;  vol.  ii.,  p.  435  f. 

3  Some  able  philosophical  writers  have  sadly  misapprehended  the  ideal  above  set 
forth,  connecting  with  the  proposed  voluntary  tribute  a  preliminar}'  and  permanent 
division  of  all  existing  public  property  among  the  individual  citizens.  So  Heinrich 
Ritter,  iu  his  Encyklojjddie  der  philosophischen  Wissenschaften,  1864,  Bd.  iii.,  S.  502- 
507.     It  is  not  strange  that  in  this  form  the  proposition  should  find  little  favor. 

4  A-VTOfOixov,  avToSiKOVf  auToreAij. 
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exclaims,  "  Yoluntary  taxation,  it  is  the  State  stimulated,  it  is  the 
State  ectonomical,  it  is  the  State  republican  and  democratic."  ^ 

But  the  abolition  of  compulsory  taxation  is  more  than  a  beautiful 
ideal.  It  is  an  incontestible  fact,  that  the  whole  social  and  political 
progress  of  the  world  is  in  this  direction. 

Take  up  the  history  of  any  State  which  has  fought  its  way  out  of 
despotism  into  liberty,  and  it  will  be  found  that  greater  progress  has 
already  been  made  toward  the  true  goal  than  yet  remains  to  be  made. 
In  every  case  it  is  substantially  the  same  story :  First,  a  government 
of  mere  caprice  and  might,  supported  by  arbitrary  conscriptions  and 
impressments  of  men,  and  by  arbitrary  levies  upon  property,  —  tal- 
liages,  scutages,  gabels,  escheats,  confiscations,  prisages,  danegelts, 
moneyages,  and  similar^exactions  without  end.  Then,  in  some  hour 
of  royal  adversity  and  need,  the  more  powerful  of  the  subjects,  appeal- 
ing to  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  wring  some  magna  charta 
from  their  oppressor,  limiting  in  a  measure  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
monarch,  and  securing  to  at  least  a  few  a  voice  in  regulating  and 
legalizing  these  royal  extortions.  Later  comes  the  struggle  between 
the  privileged  few  and  the  unprivileged  many,  and  sooner  or  later,  by 
peaceable  political  progress,  or  by  storms  and  revolutions,  the  general 
body  of  the  tax-payers  come  to  be  consulted  in  every  grant  of  sup- 
plies and  in  the  distribution  of  the  burden.  If  the  nation  still  advance 
in  the  path  of  liberty,  and,  outgrowing  monarchical  institutions  alto- 
gether, organize  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  it  reaches  the  point  where  in  a  most  vital  and  pregnant  sense 
all  taxation  becomes  self-assessment,  and  the  support  of  civil  institu- 
tions a  voluntary  charge.^     But  this  is  not  yet  the  true  goal.     Usu- 

1  L'impot  voluntaire,  c'est  I'Etat  stimuli;  I'impot  voluntaire,  c'est  I'Etat  ^conome; 
I'impot  voluntaire,  c'est  I'Etat  rdpublicain  et  d^mocratique.  V Impbt^  Paris,  1851. 
Similar  is  the  estimate  of  Florez  Estrada:  "  Si  todos  los  contribuyentes  conocieran 
sus  verdaderos  intereses,  i  comprendieran  ben  sus  deberes  hacia  la  patria,  este  sys- 
tema  de  contribucion  seria  indudablemente  el  mas  economico,  el  major  de  todos."  Econ. 
Politf,  p.  399.  So  Royer,  in  her  admirable  prize  treatise  on  the  Theorie  de  l'impot,  Paris, 
1862,  glances  briefly  and  wistfully  at  "  I'impot  voluntaire,"  as  the  ideal  contribution, 
but  believing  the  world  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  dismisses  it  without  discussion.  Tom.  ii., 
p.  297.  Compare  the  language  of  the  Massachusetts  Tax  Commission  of  1875:  "Tiie 
perfect  individual  and  the  perfect  State  would  both  be  found  in  the  free  and  full  sur- 
render of  every  individual  to  the  welfare  of  every  other.  Whatever  favors  this  most 
desirable  attainment  should  receive  every  encouragement.  All  gifts,  whereby  an  in- 
dividual shows  any  true  self-forgetfulness  for  the  public  good,  will  not  only  be  wel- 
comed, but  the  disposition  to  make  them  will  be  encouraged  and  fostered  b}'  every 
wise  State.  As  a  general  rule  all  such  gifts  are  in  the  exact  line  of  what  the  State 
seeks  to  secure  by  its  taxation,  and  there  is  really  just  as  great  an  absurdity  in  taxing 
them  as  there  would  be  in  retaxing  the  taxes  themselves."     Report,  p.  154. 

2  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  Pt.  i.,  Art.  23. 
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ally  only  a  bare  working  majority  of  leading  nainds  are  at  first  ripe 
for  the  exercise  of  this  new  virtue.  The  great  selfish,  turbulent 
masses,  so  far  as  they  dare,  resent  every  exaction,  and  hate  the  gov- 
ernment that  authorizes  it.  Our  own  republic  barely  escaped  an 
early  shipwreck  on  this  rock.^  In  less  public-spirited  republics  this 
moral  immaturity  of  the  community  makes  the  government  weak, 
and  gives  rise  to  tedious  and  wasting  civil  wars,  which  often  threaten 
to  throw  the  people  back  into  a  social  state  lower  than  that  to  which 
they  had  already  attained.  Where  this  is  not  the  case  there  is  con- 
stant advancement  toward  a  more  deliberate  and  intelligent  accept- 
ance of  all  the  burdens  of  social  and  civil  order  by  each  and  every 
man. 

Note  now  the  steps  of  this  historic  progress.  First,  compulsory 
exactions,  levied  by  one  despotic  will,  without  so  much  as  formal  con- 
saltation  with  the  governed.  Next,  the  one  despotic  will  is  limited  by 
a  class  of  privileged  subordinates,  too  powerful  to  be  disregarded; 
these  must  be  trusted  to  vote  the  due  supplies  for  King  and  State. 
Next,  the  privileged  class  must  either  abdicate,  or  share  their  power 
with  representatives  of  tlie  million,  and  thenceforth  tax-laying  is  the 
free  public  act  of  a  majority  of  national  representatives.  One  step 
more  completes  the  grand  transition  from  impositions  willed  by  no 
citizen  to  tribute  willed  by  all.  Once  none  voted  these  obligatory 
subsidies  of  the  State,  now  vast  majorities  of  nations  spontaneously 
assume  their  payment;  in  some  fair  future  why  not  all?  particularly 
if  each  citizen  can  in  some  measure  be  free  to  select  the  public  use  to 
which  his  contribution  shall  apply. 

And  this  suggests  another  noteworthy  feature  of  social  progress. 
If  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  are  gradually  relieving  the  State 
of  necessary  public  charges  by  voluntary  provision  for  them,  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  process  would  commence  with  those 
social  interests  which  are  highest,  dearest,  most  sacred  to  the  popular 
heart.  At  first  only  these  would  seem  capable  of  inspiring  an  enthu- 
siasm sufficiently  generous  and  lofty  to  overcome  the  native  selfish- 
ness of  men,  and  bring  the  needful  offerings  to  the  public  altar. 
Gradually,  however,  as  their  unselfishness  strengthened  with  exercise, 
they  might  be  found  equal  to  the  task  of  providing  for  other  interests 
less  lofty  and  vital,  and  so  ever  onward.  The  higher  public  virtue 
rises,  the  lower  it  can  stoop. 

Now  the  noteworthy  fact  is,  that  in  the  history  of  modern  free  society 
just  this  law  is  being  illustrated.     The  first  great  triumph  of  the  vol- 

1  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  Bk.  iii.,  ch.  14.  Also  Debates  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  the  Madison  Papers. 
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untary  priaciple,  in  what  was  for  ages  the  sphere  of  civil  compulsion, 
was  the  emancipation,  endowment,  and  support  of  religion.  In  all 
the  more  advanced  communities  of  the  world  this  work  is  either  com- 
plete, or  so  near  completion  as  to  leave  no  question  as  to  its  early 
consummation.'  No  interest  less  lofty  or  sacred  could  ever  have 
prompted  to  the  astonishing  sacrifices  which  this  change  demanded. 
Next  comes  education.  This  is  in  a  transition  state.  In  the  freest 
countries  public  spirit  is  slowly  but  steadily  endowing  it,  from  the 
top  downward,  while  the  State,  retreating  pari  passu,  confines  itself 
more  and  more  to  the  lower  and  lowest  forms  of  schooling.^ 
The  same  force  of  social  spontaneity  is  already  felt  in  the  sphere  of 
public  charities,  and  its  movement  is  in  accordance  with  the  same 
law.  First,  religion  provides  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  its  own  house- 
hold; next  the  growing  public  benevolence  takes  under  its  care  a 
wider  range  of  unfortunates,  proceeding  from  class  to  class,  in  the 
main  according  to  the  strength  of  their  respective  moral  claims, 
until  only  the  alien  and  the  utterly  demoralized  are  left  to  the  mercies 
of  the  State.  By  and  by  public  virtue  will  be  tall  and  strong  enough 
to  take  up  the  burden  of  even  the  lowest  and  the  least.  Thus  the 
history  of  public  virtue,  like  that  of  political  liberty,  is  a  cumulative 
prophecy  of  a  new  dispensation.^ 

But  to  the  believer  in  that  better  day  there  is  another  fact, 
which  seems  almost  to  usher  in  the  realization  of  his  faith.  That 
fact  is,  that  in  some  of  the  most  advanced  political  communities  of 
Europe  the  practicability  of  supporting  the  State  by  the  self-levied 
tribute  of  the  people  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  trial.  It  is 
surprising,  that  so  interesting  an  experiment  in  the  line  of  freedom 
should  have  attracted  so  little  attention.  In  several  of  the  smaller 
political  jurisdictions  of  Europe  the  historic  tax-gatherer  has  been 
found  superfluous.  For  five  years  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  present  writer  to  be  domiciled  in  one  of  these  communities. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  believers  in  the  necessity  of  a  legal  en- 
forcement of  taxes  by  pains  and  penalties,  he  was  for  that  period,  by 
law  and  by  usage,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  his  own  assessor 

1  Speeches  of  John  Bright,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  513-530. 

2  So  far  has  this  process  gone,  that  influential  minds  are  beginning  to  dispute  the 
right  of  the  State  to  apply  money  raised  by  general  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of 
colleges  or  even  of  high-schools.  Oddly  enough,  on  this  point,  the  oldest  of  Ameri- 
can universities  represents  the  stand-point  of  the  future,  while  Cornell,  one  of  the 
youngest,  champions  that  of  the  past.  President  White,  in  Journal  of  Social  Science, 
New  York,  1874,  pp.  299-322. 

3  Many  entirely  misconceive  the  significance  of  this  social  movement,  and  only  see 
in  the  gradual  restriction  of  the  methods  of  compulsion  evidence  of  a  declining  State. 
So  Froude,  in  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  pp.  221-232. 
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and  his  own  tax-gatherer.  In  common  with  the  other  citizens  he 
was  invited,  without  sworn  statement  or  declaration,  to  make  such 
contribution  to  the  public  charges  as  seemed  to  himself  just  and 
equal.  That  sum,  uncounted  by  any  official,  unknown  to  any  but 
himself,  he  was  asked  to  drop  with  his  own  hand  into  a  strong  public 
chest ;  on  doing  which  his  name  was  checked  off  the  list  of  contribu- 
tors, his  duty  done.  Not  soon  can  he  forget  the  sense  of  dignity  and 
honor  and  chivalrous  generosity  which  this  trustful  bearing  of  the 
government  inspired.  Every  citizen  felt  a  noble  pride  in  such  im- 
munity from  prying  assessors  and  rude  constables.  Every  annual 
call  of  the  authorities  on  that  community  was  honored  to  the  full. 

Other  years  have  passed.  The  great  German  Empire  has  swal- 
lowed up  that  old,  yet  young  and  courageous  "  Free-City "  and 
State.  It  has  absorbed  one  other  sovereignty  in  which  it  is  said  that 
like  liberties  obtained.  Let  us  hope  it  has  not  substituted  taxation 
by  the  needle-gun,  for  taxation  by  conscience.  In  any  case,  however, 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  tried  for  years  and  found  successful. 
A  State  supported  solely  by  the  voluntary  tribute  of  its  subjects  has 
been  proved  by  trial  to  be  possible.  Alluding  to  such  experiments 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  one  of  the  soberest  publicists  of  France, 
Pellegrino  Rossi,  declares,  "  When  people  have  already  passed  from 
the  old  to  this  new  method,  it  is  too  late  to  swear  that  taxes  shall  be 
eternal"  1 

In  the  light  of  the  above  discussion,  taxation,  regulated  and  en- 
forced by  law,  belongs  to  a  transitional  state  o  society.  It  is  justifi- 
able only  in  proportion  to  its  necessity,  and  should  be  abolished  as 
soon  as,  and  in  proportion  as  the  constituency  of  the  State  are  pre- 
pared for  the  higher  and  nobler  method.  But  during  this  disciplin- 
ary and  transitional  period  what  principle  must  govern  the  legislator 
in  distributing  the  burden  ? 

The  principle  of  equality,  answer  all  our  political  philosophers  in 
chorus.     But  what  is  this  principle  ? 

Some  say,  it  should  be  that  of  the  individual  equality  of  all  citizens. 
Taxes,  according  to  their  theory,  are  the  contract  price  of  protection, 
and  nothing  else.'^     As  all  are  equally  protected  all  should  equally 

1  '*  Quand  on  a  deja  pass^  du  premier  mode  au  second,  on  ne  pent  jiirer  que  I'impot 
sera  eternel."     Cours  de  Droit  Constitutionnel,  Paris,  1866,  Tom.  i.,  p.  362. 

2  "  For  the  impositions  that  are  laid  on  the  people  by  the  Sovereign  power  are  nothing 
else  but  the  wages  due  to  them  that  hold  the  public  sword  to  defend  private  men  in  the 
exercise  of  their  several  trades  and  callings."  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  English  Worlcs^ 
vol.  iii.,  p.  333.  "All  just  taxes  being  assessed  and  collected  for  protection  alone,  all 
expenditure  of  state  funds  should  be  for  the  same  purpose."  F.  E.  Abbot,  in  Report 
of  Mass.  Tax  Commission,  1875,  Appendix,  p.  398.  The  theory  is  based  upon  the 
eighteenth  century  myth  of  a  primitive  contrdt  social,  and  has  been  abundantly  refuted 
bv  more  modern  writers. 
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pay.  The  nation  is  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  The  nobles  are 
protected  as  truly  as  the  commons,  therefore  the  nobles  should  share 
in  the  expense  of  that  protection.  The  clergy  and  the  laity  alike 
need  the  eegis  of  the  government ;  both  should  alike  support  it.  This 
is  the  principle  on  which  historic  class-exemptions  have  been  argued 
down. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  theory  of  the  State,  and  for  the 
tax-principle  based  upon  it,  no  system  of  taxation  logically  developed 
from  it  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be  carried  out.^  Under  the  exist- 
ing inequalities  of  human  condition,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or 
impracticable  than  to  assess  the  burdens  of  civil  society  upon  the 
entire  body  of  citizens,  requiring  each  to  pay  his  exact  arithmetical 
proportion  of  the  whole.  Unequal  taxes  are  as  right  as  they  are  un- 
avoidable. The  protected  millionaire  ought  to  pay  more  than  the 
equally  protected  Bomme  mix  Quarante  Ecus.  Even  an  entire  ex- 
emption of  classes  of  citizens  is  necessarily  wrong  or  impolitic.  In 
fact  no  State  in  the  world  is  so  democratic  as  not  to  have  its  class- 
exemptions.  Despite  the  taxation  of  nobles  and  clergy,  there  still 
remains  in  every  land  a  huge  exempted  class,  larger  than  either  of 
these,  the  class  of  men  who  prefer  preying  upon  society  to  bearing  its 
burdens.  They  crowd  unnumbered  penitentiaries  and  jails,  and  yet 
more  of  them  are  at  large  than  in  confinement.  Their  ranks  are 
further  swelled  by  multitudes  of  imbeciles,  lunatics,  vagrants,  tramps, 
paupers,  families  guiltlessly  poor  and  dependent,  until  the  principle 
of  making  every  protected  man  accept  an  equal  share  of  the  expense 
of  that  protection  breaks  down  completely.  If  any  "  Liberal  League  " 
can  transform  the  army  of  our  present  exempts  into  useful  tax-paying 
citizens,  it  will  thereby  render  a  service,  for  which  the  State  will 
cheerfully  grant  it  for  itself  a  perpetual  class-exemption. 

Another  construction  of  the  principle  of  equality,  represented  to  a 
certain  extent  by  Mannequin,  logically  demands  that  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  like  betterment  assessments,  be  distributed  according  to  the 
benefits,  to  be  expected  from  the  government.^  If  any  class  is  likely 
to  profit  much  from  the  existence  and  agency  of  government,  it 
should  pay  much.  If  any  class  is  to  profit  little,  it  should  be  assessed 
little.  Sismondi  carries  the  notion  to  its  logical  conclusion,  ex- 
empting all  who  get  no  benefit.^ 

Probably  the  nearest  approach  ever  made  to  it  was  in  the  early  j-^ears  of  ancient 
Rome.  "Up  to  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  taxation  consisted  of  a  capitation,  arbi- 
trarily fixed,  without  regard  to  the  means  of  the  individual."  Ortolan,  Hist,  of  Roman 
Laio.     Eng.  ed.  p.  267. 

2  "L'impot  est  la  remuneration  d'un  service."  Le  Prohleme  Democratique.  Paris, 
1870,  p.  256. 

3  "  Taxation  being  the  price  paid  for  enjoyments,  he  who  enjoys  nothing  ought  ta 
be  asked  to  pay  nothing."    Macdonell,  Political  Economy,  p,  338. 
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This  plausible  canon,  however,  is  quite  as  impracticable  as  the 
former.  According  to  it  the  poorest  and  weakest,  being  most  in  need 
of  public  defense  and  support,  should  pay  most.  The  paupers  should 
build  and  support  all  the  almshouses,  the  sick  and  disabled  and  in- 
sane, all  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries.  The  rich  and  strong  and 
healthy,  being  least  dependent  on  government  defense  and  aid,  should 
pay  the  least.     To  state  such  a  principle  is  sufficiently  to  refute  it. 

But  the  most  current  and  plausible  of  all  versions  of  the  principle 
of  equality  in  taxation  is  that  which  Adam  Smith  has  rendered  "clas- 
sical "  ^  in  these  words :  "  The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  abilities ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the 
State."  2 

This  sounds  eminently  just  and  equitable,  but  it  overlooks  a  vital 
fact.  If  the  respective  abilities  of  men  were  a  matter  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  an  inevitable  and  unalterable  effect  of  circum- 
stances, there  would  seem  to  be  some  sound  basis  for  the  rule.  But 
it  is  otherwise.  A  and  B  are  farm-boys  in  the  same  township.  By 
industry,  frugalit}^,  and  self-denial,  practiced  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  A  accumulates  a  comfortable  estate,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
times  as  much  as  the  indolent,  shiftless,  loafing  B.  Is  it  right  now 
for  society  to  compel  A  to  pay  for  public  purposes  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  times  as  much  as  B  ?  Jefferson  long  ago  answered  the 
question,  declaring  it  an  "  arbitrary  violation  "  of  that  "  first  princi- 
ple" of  society,  which  should  guarantee  to  every  one  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  industry  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  fruits.^  Again,  if  by 
good  citizenship  A  has  personally  never  cost  society  a  dollar,  while 
B  and  his  vagabond  children  are  all  the  time  in  jails  and  reform- 
schools  and  almshouses,  on  what  ground  of  justice  shall  A  be  made 
to  sacrifice  his  savings  to  support  those  jails,  reform-schools,  alms- 
houses ?  Is  not  this  taxing  social  virtues,  in  order  to  pay  bounties 
on  social  vices  ?  This  large  responsibility  of  men  for  their  respec- 
tive revenues,  is  just  what  Smith  and  his  disciples  have  overlooked. 
The  oversight  destroys  their  canon,  for  just  in  proportion  as  men's 
ability  to  pay  depends  upon  their  own  good  or  bad  citizenship,  in  that 
degree  is  the  rule  of  ability,  not  so  much  unjust  as  anti-just,  the  pre- 

1  J.  S.  Mill,  Political  Economy,  Bk.  A^.,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

2  Wealth  of  Nations.     1776.     Bk.  V.,  ch.  2. 

3  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  574.  So  a  political  antipode,  Thomas  Hobbes:  "For  what 
reason  is  there  that  he  which  laboreth  much,  and,  sparing  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  con- 
sumeth  little,  should  be  more  charged  than  he,  that  living  idly,  getteth  little  and 
spendeth  all  he  gets."     English  Works,  vol.  iii.,  334. 
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cise  perversion  and  reversement  of  the  right.  As  Jeremy  Bentham 
tersely  declares,  it  secures,  not  equality,  but  tyranny.^ 

The  principle  of  equality,  then,  in  all  its  versions,  is  a  failure.  It 
is  well  characterized  by  Stahl,  in  his  "  Philosophic  des  Rechts,"  as 
unclear  in  theory,  and  impossible  in  practice.^  In  no  State  is  each 
citizen  taxed  according  to  an  equal  per  capita  assessment  of  the  total 
burden,  in  none  according  to  actual  or  probable  benefits,  in  none  ac- 
cording to  any  interpretation  of  ability.^ 

What,  then,  is  the  principle  which  should  govern  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  government  ?  If  the  positions  thus  far  set  forth 
are  correct,  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Compulsory  taxes  being  a 
necessary  evil  in  the  only  cases  where  they  are  admissible  to  all,  they 
should  be  so  laid  as  to  do  the  least  possible  mischief  to  the  entire 
social  body.  Furthermore,  as  the  highest  good  of  the  State  is  that 
public  spirit  which  renders  the  citizen  spontaneously  virtuous  and 
loyal,  all  tax-legislation  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  promote  to 
the  utmost  that  public  spirit  and  to  discourage  to  the  utmost  every- 
thing opposed  to  it.     Here,  then,  is  the  principle  sought:  Levies  of 

1  "  In  the  valuation  of  men's  "faculties  "  is  it  meant  that  their  possessions  only,  or 
that  their  respective  wants  and  exigencies,  as  well  as  their  wars,  and  means,  should 
be  taken  into  account?  In  the  latter  case  what  endless  labor!  In  the  former  case 
what  injustice !  In  either  case  what  tyranny  !  "  Remarks  on  the  French  Declaration 
of  Eights.      WorJcs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  518. 

2  "  Die  sogenannte  Gleichheit  der  Besteuerung,  die  zufolge  und  im  Sinne  jener 
Theorien  in  neueren  Konstitutionen  verheissen  ist,  ist  eine  Unklarheit,  sie  lasst  es  un- 
bestimmt,  ob  die  Unterthanen  einer  wie  der  andere,  oder  ob  sie  nach  ihrem  Kapital- 
vermogen,  oder  ihrer  Erwerbmcglichkeit,  oder  ihrem  wirklichen  Einkommen,  oder 
ihrer  Leistungsfahigkeit  (also  Einkommen  und  Ausgaben)  zu  besteuern  sind ;  und  sie 
ist  eine  Chimare,  dem  Erfolge  nach,  eine  Unmoglichkeit."  F.  J.  Stahl,  Phil,  des 
Rechts.  Heidelberg.  1856.  Vol.  iii.,  p.  586.  If  Stahl  be  thought  prejudiced  by  con- 
servatism, let  Proudhon  be  heard:  "  Toute  tentative  ....  pour  arriver  ii  la  per^qua- 
tion  de  I'impot,  soit  par  I'impot  progressif,  soit  par  I'impot  sur  le  capital,  soit  par 
I'impot  sur  la  rente  ou  le  revenu,  conduit  a  I'absurde,  et  entraine  pour  I'^conomie 
publique  d'enormes  perturbations."  ....  "A  parler  rigoureusement,  la  p^r^quation 
de  I'impot  est  dans  I'ordre  ^conomique,  ce  que  la  quadrature  du  cercle,  la  trisection  de 
I'angle  ....  sont  dans  les  mathematiques:  un  probleme  insoluble,  une  contradic- 
tion."    Theorie  de  I'Jmpof.    Paris,  1861,  p.  262. 

3  Some  writers  have  tried  to  combine  and  adjust  these  three  forms  or  versions  of 
equality,  assessing  polls  according  to  the  first,  but  propert}' according  to  the  others.  But 
as  Mill  has  clearly  shown,  there  is  in  this  adjustment  only  "  a  false  air  of  nice  adap- 
tation," and  it  involves  principles  entirely  inadmissible.  Political  Economy^  Book  V., 
ch.  2,  §  2.  So  Mr.  Gregg  proves  that  the  scheme  has  only  "  a  certain  shallow  plausi- 
bility." Essays,  pp.  259-261.  If  one  must  have  a  mongrel  system,  decided  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  Mannequin's  ideal,  in  which  the  compulsory  tax  is  reduced  to 
such  a  minimum  that  the  poor  can  pay  it,  the  well-to-do  and  rich  then  making  up 
by  voluntary  contribution  Avhatever  additional  sums  may  be  needed:  *'  On  le  peut  eu 
ajautant  a  I'impot  r^glementaire  et  obligatoire,  r^duit  au  minimum  basd  sur  la  puis- 
sance contributive  des  pauvres  qui  contribuent,  une  contribution  voluntaire  des  cito- 
yens  riches  ou  ais^s."     Le  Probleme  Democratique,  pp.  133,  171,  256,  506. 
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compulsory  taxes,  like  levies  of  compulsory  military  service,  should 
be  so  made  as  to  work  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  civil  body. 
And  this,  further  explained,  requires,  that  the  taxes  shall  repress  the 
true  social  spirit  as  little  as  possible,  the  uinsocial  or  selfish  spirit  as 
much  as  possible.  Such  a  rule  has  a  sound  ethical  basis.  It  em- 
bodies the  highest  political  expediency.  Its  impost  will  correspond 
to  what  political  economists  call  "  the  best  tax."  ^  As  a  public  policy 
it  will  soonest  fit  the  people  for  emancipation  from  the  bondage 
of  a  government  based  on  press-gangs  and  conscriptions  and  sher- 
iffs, into  the  glorious  liberty  of  a  self-ruling  State. 

Now  the  same  principle  which  should  locate  and  apportion  the 
compulsory  burdens  of  the  State,  necessarily  determines  all  exemp- 
tions. The  "  least  social  injury  "  is,  in  this  case,  only  another  way  of 
expressing  the  highest  public  good.  But  if  the  highest  public  good 
demands  that  a  certain  commodity  be  dutiable,  but  a  certain  other 
not,  that  is  reason  enough  for  the  discrimination.  So  if  plain  public 
interest  demand  the  exemption  of  a  particular  industry  or  occupation, 
as  beet-sugar  production  in  Massachusetts,^  such  exemption  is  as  right 
as  it  is  customary.  In  like  manner,  if  one  industry  or  occupation  is 
eminently  favorable  to  the  well-being  of  society  and  another  unfavor- 
able, it  is  both  right  and  wise  so  to  adjust  the  incidence  of  taxation 
as  to  foster  the  one  and  repress  the  other.^  In  supposable  cases,  this 
discriminating  legislation  may  without  injustice  or  impropriety  extend 
to  persons.  It  is  on  just  this  ground  that  members  pro  tempore  of  the 
government  are  exempt  from  military  conscription,  the  gate-keepers 
of  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  public  millers  of  Arkansas  free  from 
militia  service.  If  any  equally  obvious  public  interest  demanded 
their  exemption  from  taxation,  this  would  be  equally  justifiable. 
Even  a  pagan,  Artaxerxes,  "  King  of  Kings,"  could  grant  such  immu- 
nity to  the  religious  teachers  of  a  captive  people  and  an  alien  faith.'* 

1  "  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  best  tax  is,  not  that  it  is  most  nearly  propor- 
tioned to  the  means  of  individuals,  but  that  it  is  easily  assessed  and  collected,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests."     McCuUoch,  Taxation,  p.  19. 

2  Acts  of  1S72,  ch.  327. 

8  McCiilIoch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20,  21. 

4  "Also  we  certify  you,  that  touching  any  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  singers,  porters, 
Nethinim,  or  ministers  of  this  house  of  God,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  impose  toll,  tribute, 
or  custom  upon  them."  Ezra,  vii.  21.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in 
modern  Eui'opean  law  such  exemptions  of  persons  commenced  in  the  secular,  not  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  Brunner,  in  Holtzendorff's  Encyclopddie  der  Rechtswissen- 
gchaj't,  1873,  p.  172.  For  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  secular  sort,  see  Ficker,  For- 
schungen  zur  Reichs- und  Rechtsgeschichte  Italiens,  1874,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  527-529.  Some  of 
the  clerical  ones  were  curiously  qualified,  as  e.  g.,  that  of  the  clergy  at  Worms.  Pertz, 
Monumenta,  IV.,  p.  165.  As  a  rule,  in  Europe  and  America  the  tax-exemption  of  lay- 
men was  the  accompaniment  and  sign  of  special  civil  privileges,  while  clerical  tax-ex- 
emption was  the  natural  offset  of  special  civil  disabilities.  In  their  very  Constitutions 
ten  of  our  oldest  states  in  this  country  discriminated  against  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
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ExemptioDs,  then,  of  every  kind  are  right  whenever  society  will 
suffer  more  from  the  enforcement  than  from  the  remission  of  the  tax. 
They  are  in  accordance  with  sound  sociological  and  political  princi- 
ples. They  have  had  the  sanction  of  wise  statesmen  in  all  civilized 
countries  in  all  ages.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that,  under  the  sup- 
posed circumstances,  they  are  admissible  ;  under  those  circumstances 
nothing  else  is  admissible.  They  are  not  exceptions  to  what  should 
be  the  law;  they  are  the  law  to  which  all  forcible  exactions  should  be 
the  exception.^  Only  when,  and  so  far  as,  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  essential  ends  of  civil  society  fail,  are  involuntary  levies  right. 
Hence,  whenever,  by  the  remission  of  compulsory  contributions,  the 
State  can  secure  a  more  valuable,  or  even  an  equally  valuable,  volun- 
tary contribution  to  approved  public  uses,  it  is  worse  than  stupidity 
and  folly,  it  is  wrong,  to  insist  on  the  compulsory  one.  It  is  forcing 
would-be  volunteers  to  serve  as  conscripts. 

But  the  tax-immunity  guaranteed  by  our  laws  and  by  the  laws  of 
Christendom  to  the  property  used  by  educational,  religious,  and  char- 
itable corporations  rests  upon  a  far  stronger  ground  than  any  thus 
far  hinted  at.  In  the  cases  supposed,  the  property  of  private  citizens, 
as  such,  can  justly,  and  ought  morally  to  be  exempted  from  taxation. 
But  the  property  we  now  speak  of  belongs  not  to  private  citizens,  but 
to  representatives  of  the  State.  It  once  belonged  to  individuals,  but 
in  their  unselfish  public  spirit  they  have  expropriated  it,  and  set  it 
forever  apart  to  public  uses,  approved  by  the  State  and  honored  of 
mankind.  The  State  by  incorporating  appropriate  bodies  of  man- 
agers for  it,  and  by  prescribing  the  general  laws  under  which  they 
shall  administer  it,  has  ratified  the  action  of  the  donors,  and  accepted 
in  the  last  resort  the  custody  and  perpetual  defense  of  the  gift.  Evi- 
dently, then,  the  favorite  argument  of  the  indiscriminate  taxationist, 
namely,  that  "  all  protected  property  should  pay  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  expense  of  that  protection,"  is  doubly  fallacious.  In  the 
first  place,  as  even  Mill  concedes,  "  it  is  not  admissible,  that  the 
protection  of  person  and  property  are  the  sole  purposes  of  govern- 
ment." ^     And  in    the    second   place,  the  term  "  property "  is  used 

Dr.  Woolsey,  Sixth  Conf.  Ev.  Alliance,  p.  527.  "The  plaster  of  exemption  was  de- 
signed for  the  sore  of  disability."  Geo.  H.  Andrews,  Esq.  in  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  20, 
1876.  Somewhat  analogous  is  the  case  of  "Indians  not  taxed,"  in  Massachusetts. 
William  I.  Bowditch,  Esq.,  "  Taxation  of  Women  in  Mass.,''''  pp.  43-46. 

1  Compare  the  deservedly  celebrated  principle,  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  Ver- 
mont. "  Previous  to  any  law  being  made  to  raise  a  tax,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
raised  ought  to  appear  evident  to  the  Legislature  to  be  of  more  service  to  the  com- 
munit}'  than  the  money  would  be  if  not  collected." 

2  Political  Economy,  Book  II.,  ch.  ii.,  §  2.  Coming  from  the  author  of  the  '^  Essay 
on  Liberty,'^  this  extension  of  government  function  is  especially  noticeable. 
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ambiguously.  Define  it  by  placing  the  word  "  private  "  before  it, 
and  the  argument  proves  nothing  at  all  against  the  existing  exemp- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  apply  the  reasoning  to  "  public  "  property, 
and  it  becomes  simply  ridiculous  and  absurd.  Indeed,  nothing  could 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  fact,  that  being  property  set  apart  for 
public  uses,  administered  by  representatives  of  the  public,  it  should  be, 
like  all  other  public  property,  forever  tax-free. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  graver  aspect  to  this  agitation.  The 
creation  and  acceptance  of  these  various  trusts  has  all  the  features  of 
a  tripartite  contract.^  By  their  written  law  and  by  their  unchanging 
public  policy,  the  American  commonwealths  have  from  the  beginning 
been  saying  to  generous  citizens.  Select  any  one  of  those  great 
public  interests  of  the  State  which  appeal  to  the  patriot  or  philanthro- 
pist, consecrate  to  it  your  freewill  offerings,  and  by  means  of  appro- 
priate state-established  corporations,  they  shall  be  perpetually  held 
and  sacredly  applied  to  the  chosen  purpose.  Never  shall  they  be 
perverted  to  other  ends,  either  by  natural  heirs,  or  by  unfaithful  trus- 
tees, or  by  covetous  local  assessors.  On  this  assurance  the  benevo- 
lent have  for  generations  been  giving,  and  corporations  accepting. 
On  it  wills  have  been  founded  and  obligations  assumed.  The  courts 
have  steadily  recognized  and  acted  upon  it.  To  repeal  the  exemp- 
tion statute,  then,  would  be  a  violation  of  a  valid  and  most  sacred 
agreement,  from  which  the  State  has  no  more  right  to  withdraw  than 
either  of  the  other  contracting  parties.  Under  the  actual  historical 
antecedents,  Massachusetts  has  no  more  right  to  tax  colleges  and 
churches  and  hospitals  for  general  purposes  than  she  has  to  take  a 
part  of  the  income  of  Amherst  College  and  apply  it  to  the  support  of 
the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Precisely  the  same  principle  would 
be  outraged  in  the  two  cases.  Were  the  Boston  city  government  to 
levy  a  toll  on  every  person  crossing  the  Common,  or  were  it  to  assess 
upon  the  Franklin  Fund  for  poor  Mechanics  the  annual  deficit  of  an 
East  Boston  ferry,  the  betrayal  and  perversion  of  trusts  would  not  be 
more  conspicuous  or  flagrant.  As  involving  a  clear  violation  of  con- 
tract obligations,  therefore,  the  very  proposition  to  repeal  the  exemp- 
tion statute  must  be  rejected  as  iniquitous,  as  morally  and  technically 

unconstitutional.^ 

« 

1  "  Charters  of  incorporation  are  of  the  nature  of  contracts They  can- 
not be  altered  or  varied,  without  the  consent  of  the  original  parties."  Daniel  Webster 
in  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  College  case.  WorTcs,  vol.  v.,  pp.  462-501.  The  decision 
of  the  court  (4  Wheat.  518)  confirmed  the  argument  and  established  the  principle. 

2  As  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  repeal  tax-exemptions  once  granted,  the  courts 
have  made  a  very  proper  distinction  between  exemptions  granted  to  a  perpetual  corpo  - 
ration,   "for  a  consideration  received  or  supposed  to   be  received,"  and  exemptions 
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But  some  affirm  that  practically  these  highest  and  most  precious 
interests  of  society,  represented  by  the  exempted  corporations,  would 
not  suffer  from  the  repeal  of  the  exemption,  for  the  reason  that  their 
friends  and  supporters  would  rally  to  their .  relief  and  make  up  the 
amount  of  the  tax  without  impairing  the  trusts  in  hand.  For  example, 
a  church  edifice  is  not  productive ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  hands  of  its 

granted  or  promised  as  a  matter  of  "  privilege,"  or  "bounty  "  merel}^     The  former  are 
irrevocable,  the  latter  terminable  at  the  will  of  the  Legislature.     Cooley,  Constitutional 
Limitations,  3d  ed.,  p.  280.   So  important  is  this  distinction,  that  in  the  case,  East  Sag- 
inaw  Salt  Manufacturing  Company  v.  City  of  East  Saginaw,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  in  affirming  the  power  of  a  state  Legislature  to  repeal  the  one  kind  of  ex- 
emption, expressly  and  positively  denies  to  it  the  power  to  repeal  the  otlier  kind.     This 
is  its  language:   "Charters  granted  to  private  corporations  are  held  to  be  contracts. 
.     .    .     .    And  if  no  right  to  alter  or  repeal  is  reserved,  stipulations  as  to  taxation,  or 
as  to  any  other  matter  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  are  binding  on  both  parties." 
[So  also  of  corporations  formed  under  general  laws.]     .     .    .    .     "  In  such  cases  the 
scope  of  the  act  takes  in  the  whole  period  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed.     The 
language  means  that,  during  the  existence  of  any  corporation  formed  under  the  act,  the 
stipulation  or  exemption  specified  in  it  is  to  operate.''''  13  Wallace,  378.     So  many  similar 
decisions  have  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  as  Judge  Cooley  says,  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  tax-immunity  of  a  corporation  is  a  contract  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution, "is  no  longer  an  open  one."    P.  281.     Nor  is  it  at  all  essential  that  the  grant 
of  exemption  be  included  in  the  charter  of  the  corporation  exempted.     In  the  case  just 
quoted  the  court  declare  that,  "Corporations  formed  under  general  laws,  in  place  of 
special  charters,     ....    are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  specific  provisions  and 
exemptions  contained  in  those  laws,  which  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  if 
inserted  in  special  charters.''''    P.  378.     Therefore  the  general  law,  which  confers  ex- 
emption from  taxation  upon  any  class  of  corporations,  can  no  more  be  repealed —  where 
there  is  no  plain  reservation  of  the  right —  than  the  exemption  clause  of  a  charter  can 
be.     Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  argument,  that  this  doctrine  represents  the  State  as 
"  parting  with  a  portion  of  its  essential  sovereignty,"  for  the  Supreme  Court  has  for- 
mally refuted  it  (16  Howard,  383),  and  called  it  (p.  384)  an  "unfounded  assumption." 
Nor  in  the  case  of  colleges,  churches,  and  hospitals  could  there  be  any  difficulty  about 
"  the  consideration."  In  scores  of  cases  the  consideration  is  expressly  stated  in  charters 
and  general  laws,  but  where  it  is  not  it  matters  little,  for  as  the  able  author  already 
quoted  says,  "  It  is  also  settled,  by  the  same  decisions,  that  where  a  charter  containing 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  an  agreement  that  the  taxes  shall  be  to  a  specified  amount 
only,  is  accepted  by  the  corporators,  the  exemption  is  presumed  to  be  upon  sufficient 
consideration,  and  consequently  binding  upon  the  State."     Constitutional  Limitations, 
p.  127,  and  the  cases  there  cited.    Indeed,  the  case,  Philadeljihia  iJ.  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  (42  Penn.  20),  renders  it  doubtful  whether  a  tax  laid  upon  any  institu- 
tion analagous  to  said  Society  could  be  collected,  were  every  exemption  statute  in  the 
nation  repealed.,   Respecting  the  property  of  that  Society,  it  was  held  by  the  court  that 
"  It  could  not  be  sold  under  any  form  of  execution,  and  this  being  the  case  no  taxes 
could  be  a  lien  upon  it,  and  no  form  of  proceeding  to  recover  the  same  could  create  a 
lien  upon  this  lot,  because  it  could  not  be  sold  under  any  such  judgment.    It  seems 
stronger  in  the  case  of  taxes  levied  under  the  authority  of  the  very  government  that 
has  expressly  prohibited  any  sale  of  it,  except  in  the  cases  specially  pointed  out,  and 
by  the  character  of  its  public  uses  as  expressly  declared.     The  uses  for  which  it  was 
given  are  public,  and  can  neither  be  affected  nor  destroyed  by  the  adverse  action  and 
process  of  a  court  of  law."     In  this  case  there  was  no  law  or  act  expressly  exempting 
the  property  from  taxation,  yet  it  was  adjudged  perpetually  exempt  from  taxes  of 
every  kind. 
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trustees  with  which  to  pay  a  tax;  but  rather  than  see  the  church  sold 
for  such  dues,  they  will  in  some  way  provide  the  needed  money,  leav- 
e  trust  unharmed. 
But  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  suggestion  ?  President  Eliot 
has  stated  it  with  admirable  clearness,  as  follows :  "  There  are  in  the 
community  common  charges  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  ;  A  has  been  provided 
for  by  a  few  private  persons  at  their  own  cost,  and  the  burden  of  other 
tax-payers  has  been  to  that  extent  lightened ;  thereupon  the  tax-pay- 
ers say  :  Let  us  take  part  of  the  money  which  these  men  have  given 
for  A,  and  use  it  for  charges  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  Our  friends  vvlio  pro- 
vided for  A  will  give  some  more  money  for  that  purpose,  and  we  shall 
escape  a  part  of  our  sliare  of  the  cost  of  providing  for  B,  C,  D,  and 

E Tliis  is  both  illogical  and  mean  ;  illogical,  because  if 

churches,  colleges,  and  hospitals  subserve  the  highest  public  ends,  there 
is  no  reason  for  making  them  contribute  to  inferior  public  charges  ; 
mean,  because  it  deliberately  proposes  to  use  the  benevolent  affections 
of  the  best  part  of  the  community  as  means  of  getting  out  of  them  a 
very  disproportionate  share  of  the  taxes."  ^ 

But  a  true  statesman  cannot  be  content  to  rest  the  argument  for 
this  historic  immunity  upon  the  manifest  public  necessity  of'  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  charitable  institutions ;  or  upon  the  public  char- 
acter of  their  property ;  or  upon  the  expenses  which  in  different  ways 
they  spare  the  State;'-  or  upon  the  breach  of  contract  involved  in 
the  repeal  of  the  existing  law,  or  upon  the  meanness  of  the  calcula- 
tions of  some  of  the  agitators.  Potent  as  are  all  of  these  considera- 
tions, he  looks  beyond  them  all,  he  catches  glimpses  of  that  better 
day  for  citizens  and  states,  Avhen  public  burdens  will  become  so  light- 
ened, and  public  spirit  so  strengthened,  and  public  property  so 
increased  in  quantity  and  in  productiveness,  that  tax-gathering  con- 
stables and  their  posses  shall  be  remembered  only  as  we  now  remem- 
ber the  once  equally  legalized  press-gang  of  English  history.  He 
can  but  see,  that  every  slightest  approximation  of  tlie  body  of  citi- 
zens toward  an  honest,  voluntary,  and  personal  acceptsuice  of  the 
burdens  of  society  is  a  step  toward  better  citizenship,  nobler  govern- 

1  Mass.  Tax  Commission  Eejwrt,  Appendix,  pp.  373,  374.  The  whole  of  President 
Eliot's  nuat^terly  argument  on  exemption  should  be  read  by  ever\'  American  citizen. 

2  "If  a  ])rivate  person  bequeath  $50,000  with  which  to  maintain  ^ix  free  beds  for 
Boston  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  which  is  an  institu- 
tion supported  b\'  endowments,  that  beneficent  act  obviates  forever  the  nece>sity  of 
maintaining  six  beds  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  which  is  an  institution  supported  by 
direct  taxation To  t^'c  precise  extent  of  the  work  done  by  the  income  of  endow- 
ments is  the  State  relieved  of  what  would  otherwise  be  its  charge."  President  Eliot, 
ut  supra,  pp.  372,  373. 
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ment,  higher  liberty.  Seeing  this,  he  desires  to  see  all  tax-laws  so 
adjusted  as  steadily  to  increase  the  voluntary  contributions  of  citizens 
to  the  State,  and  as  steadily  to  diminish  their  involuntary  contribu- 
tions. Here  he  finds  the  unfailing  test  of  the  progress  or  retrogres- 
sion of  society.  If  the  ratio  of  the  extorted  to  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings of  the  citizens  is  an  increasing  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
society  is  retrograding,  virtue  and  liberty  are  for  some  cause  dying 
out.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  ratio  is  decreasing,  society  is  improv- 
ing, public  virtues  are  strengthening,  liberty  is  on  the  gain. 

In  our  age  the  fate  of  this  upward  movement  of  society  will  hinge 
almost  wholly  upon  the  treatment  accorded  by  governments  to  cor- 
porations of  the  character  under  notice.  Of  all  methods  of  apply- 
ing voluntary  offerings  to  the  public  service  of  the  State,  that  of  in- 
trusting them  to  such  state-regulated  corporations  is  deservedly  the 
favorite.  Its  possible  evils  are  few,  and  they  are  easily  controlled 
by  the  Legislature  that  prescribes,  and  the  courts  that  enforce  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  each  ineorporated  body.^     On  the  other  hand 

1  Some  persons  thoughtlessly  advocate  the  repeal  of  all  exemption  laws  as  a  powerful 
safeguard  against  the  creation  or  growth  of  endowments,  useless  in  themselves,  or  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  menace  the  Avelfare  and  liberties  of  the  State.  So  far,  however,  is  the 
measure  advocated  from  being  such  a  safeguard,  that  it  would  be  far  more  correct  to 
say,  that  it  would  take  forever  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  the  true  and  effectual  rem- 
edy. "  Taxation  would  not  only  be  no  remedy  for  the  folly  of  endowments,  if  there 
were  foolish  endowments,  but  it  would  actually  abridge  the  moral  right  of  the  State  to 
interfere  Avith  mischievous  endowments.  Institutions  which  are  fostered  by  the  State 
through  exemption  from  taxation  must  admit  the  ultimate  right  of  the  State  to  in- 
quire into  the  administration  of  their  affairs.  An  institution,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
got  no  help  from  the  State  and  was  taxed  like  a  private  person,  would  have  (i  rir/l.t  to 
claim  all  the  immunify  from  state  Inquiry  into  its  affairs,  which  an  individual  may  claim. 
Thus  the  State  may  and  should  demand  from  every  exempted  institution  an  annual 
statement  of  its  affairs  which  could  be  given  to  the  public;  but  no  such  statement  for 
public  use  could  properly  be  demanded  <»f  an  institution  which  paid  taxes  like  any  pri- 
vate citizen.  Such  an  institution  would  have  a  moral  right  to  the  privacy  which  an 
individual  is  entitled  to  in  a  free  country."  President  Eliot, «<i  supra,  p.  384.  Further- 
more, all  social  burdens  tend  to  distribute  themselves.  Tax  the  tea-importer,  and  the 
tea-consumers  pay  the  bill.  Tax  every  Roman  Catholic  in  the  countr}',  and  in  a  little 
time,  in  the  form  of  increased  wages,  Protestant  employers  would  be  found  paying  a 
large  proportion  of  the  entire  amount.  Increase  the  taxes  of  ever}'  church-goer  in 
the  country  by  repealing  the  exemption  of  houses  of  worship,  and  soon  every  non- 
church-going  capitalist  will  iind  himself  paying,  possibly,  a  few  cents  less  in  taxes, 
and  a  good  many  cents  more  in  other  things.  Exemption  is  said  to  compel  men  in- 
directly to  support  creeds  which  they  do  not  hold;  taxation  would  have  the  same 
effect.  Eather  it  is  neither,  it  is  the  essential  nature  of  Society  itself  that  entails  it. 
*'  As  to  checking  the  accumulation  of  church  property  by  means  of  taxation,  it  cannot 
be  done  in  this  country.  I  do  not  mean  merely  legally.  I  mean  possibl}'.  Taxation 
can  be  used  as  an  effective  agent  of  repression  only  in  countries  and  in  ages  vastly  dif- 
fering from  this  country  and  age,  aud  where  the  diffusion  of  taxation  is  so  tardy  that 
repression  will  remain  where  it  is  affixed.  In  this  country  it  will  not  so  remain,  ex- 
cept for  a  very  brief  interval  of  lime."  Alexander  Delmar,  in  The  IndeptnJcnf,  Feb. 
3,  1876. 
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its  actual  advantages  are  many  and  manifest :  (1.)  A  board  of  admin- 
istrators is  secured,  who  being  selected  for  the  one  work  contem- 
plated, must  be  supposed  to  be  better  qualified  than  general  State 
officials  would  be  to  utilize  the  trust  to  the  utmost.  (2.)  In  almost 
every  case  the  trustees  have  such  a  high  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  gifts  they  hold,  that  they  cannot  consent  to  take  any  part  of  them 
as  compensation  for  their  care.  Hence  the  property  is  administered 
without  charge,  as  it  could  not  be  by  the  State,  and  every  dollar  so 
saved  inures  to  the  advantage  of  the  public.  (3.)  A  fund  so  conse- 
crated to  one  specific  public  use,  so  isolated  from  all  others,  so 
placed  under  the  custody  of  a  body  which  exists  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  legitimately  guarding  and  applying  it,  is  far  more  likely  to  realize 
the  purpose  of  the  donor,  and  to  be  kept  a  permanent  and  inalien- 
able benefaction  to  the  people,  than  if  cast  into  the  public  treasury 
and  left  to  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  a  state  or  national  ex- 
chequer. (4.)  Its  very  existence  in  so  conspicuously  safe,  and  per- 
manent, and  useful  a  form  is  a  constant  incitement  to  all  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  add  to  it,  or  to  create  similar  trusts  for  the  public 
welfare,  which  in  turn  educate  and  stimulate  others  to  like  un- 
selfish benefactions.  (5.)  The  experience  acquired  by  the  managers 
of  these  public  trusts  is  of  great  value  to  the  State.  Their  duties 
constitute  in  many  respects  the  best  possible  apprenticeship  for  gov- 
ernmental services.  They  prevent  that  centralization  of  all  public 
functions  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  which  is  so  perilous  to  lib- 
erty. They  give  the  State  a  reserve  of  trained  men  for  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  civil  service. 

In  view  of  such  advantages,  what  marvel  that  our  public-spirited 
citizens,  instead  of  leaving  legacies  to  the  national  treasury,  as  the 
old  Romans  did  to  Caesar's,  prefer  to  leave  them  for  definite  public 
purposes  in  the  hands  of  well-seleoted  corporations,  created  by  the 
State  for  just  such  administrations.^ 

Now  as  this  is  the  favorite  as  well  as  foremost  method  in  which  in 
our  day  public  spirit  spontaneously  serves  the  State,  the  treatment 
which  the  State  shall  accord  to  it,  must  most  vitally  affect  the  growth 
of  public  spirit.  Let  legislators  ignore  all  ethical  values,  let  them 
make  no  distinction  between  those  who  live  and  toil,  and  sacrifice  for 
society  and  those  who  prey  upon  it,  let  them  disregard  and  violate  all 
historic  obligations,  confiscating  by  inches  all  that  the  public  spirit  of 
generous  ancestors  spontaneously  set  apart  for  society's  highest  uses  ; 

1  Even  in  German}'  this  increased  significance  of  corporations  in  modern  life  has 
attracted  notice  (Bruns,  Das  heutige  JRomische  Recht,  in  Holtzendorff^  p.  336);  but 
their  relative  prominence  and  usefulness  is  far  greater  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
than  there.    De  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America,  vol.  iii.,  Part  ii.,  eh.  5-7. 
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let  the  legislators  of  our  time  do  this,  and  no  prophet  is  needed  to 
foreshow  the  result.  For  such  a  government  the  best  can  feel  no  en- 
thusiasm, hence  can  sacrifice  nothing.  Every  man,  forced  into  a  posi- 
tion of  self-defense,  will  naturally  act  upon  Lieber's  recommendation 
and  pay  no  more  than  the  law  may  compel  him  to  pay.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  let  our  law-makers  keep  the  faith  of  the  State 
with  all  its  past  benefactors ;  let  them  see  to  it  that  all  public  funds 
are  applied  to  their  appropriate  uses ;  let  them  honor  virtue  and 
brand  vice  ;  let  them  so  shape  legislation  as  to  give  freedom  from  all 
compulsory  burdens  as  fast  as  the  citizens  will  loyally  take  it ;  in 
short,  let  them  have  faith  in  truth,  goodness,  and  in  the  divine  laws 
and  forces  of  history,  and  how  different  a  result  will  be  reached. 
Men  will  come  to  be  ashamed  of  backwardness  in  civil  duties.  Con- 
stabularies for  the  collection  of  taxes  will  be  as  needless  as  for  com- 
pelling attention  to  business  day  by  day.^  The  citizen  will  catch  the 
large-souled  spirit  of  the  State.  Enriched  with  all  the  wisdom  of 
modern  political  philosophy  and  social  science,  he  will  come  back  to 
that  simple,  unselfish  virtue,  which  in  the  world's  morning  was  wont 

to  pray :  — 

"  First,  on  our  public  fields, 
Then,  on  our  private,  fall,  0  rain !  "  ^ 

So  shall  be  ushered  in  that  utter  abrogation  of  enforced  taxation,  of 
which  our  present  tax-exemptions  are  at  once  the  instruments  and 
pledges. 

1  "It  would  appear  just  and  reasonable,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  more  a  gov- 
ernment deviates  from  its  true  aim,  namely,  the  common  good,  and  the  more  prodigal 
and  iniquitous  it  becomes,  the  less  is  a  citizen  bound  to  cooperate  on  his  part  spon- 
taneously to  contribute  his  share;  the  more  right  has  he  to  leave  the  whole  to  those 
who  have  the  power,  and  to  let  them  make  out,  demand,  and  obtain  their  taxes  as  they 
can.  He  is  perfectly  justified  in  paying  as  little  as  possible,  even  though  the  share  as- 
signed to  him  were  too  little  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  government." 
Political  Ethics,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 

2  Already,  in  the  last  century,  as  sober-minded  a  political  economist  and  administra- 
tor as  Verri  could  write:  "  lo  credo  che  se  in  ogni  tempo  fosse  stato  il  tributo  sempre 
un  fondo  guidiziosamente  impiegato,  I'opinione  pubblica  lo  risguarderebbe  come  un 
debito  sacro ;  e  f orse  il  costume  avrebbe  radicata  negli  animi  tanta  vergogna  al  sottrar- 
visi,  quanta  ne  prova  ogni  uomo  spontaneamente  unito  in  una  privata  societa,  se  non 
possa  pagare  la  sua  porzione  avendo  risentita  la  sua  parte  nel  bene."  Economia  Poli- 
tica,  Capo  xxix.  Economisti  Classici,  Tomo  xv.,  p.  241.  Indorsed  as  "judicious," 
by  Sandelin,  in  Repertoire  General  d'Econ.  Pol,  Tom.  iii.,  p.  60. 

3  "  Chinese  Classics."  The  She-King,  II.,  vi.,  VIII.,  3. —  "  Such  practices  and  such 
maxims  as  these  must  necessarily  ruin  a  State.  But  if  the  contrary  should  prevail,  we 
may  hope  to  see  men  in  power  prefer  the  public  wealth  and  security  to  their  own,  and 
men  of  money  make  free  gifts,  or  lend  it  without  interest  to  their  country.  This, 
however  strange  and  incredible  soever  it  may  seem  to  us,  hath  been  often  done  in 
other  States. "  Bishop  Berkeley.  An  "  Essay  toward  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great 
Britain."     WorJcs,  Dublin,  1784,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  284,  285. 
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The  ancient  legend  of  Coventry  lias  meanings  deeper  than  were 
seen  by  Tennyson.  It  is  a  mythic  prophecy.  The  "  grim  old  Earl," 
Leofric,  who  "  laid  the  tax  upon  his  town,"  so  grievous,  that 

"The  mothers  brought 
Their  children,  clamoring,  '  If  we  pay,  we  starve,'  " 

is  the  coarse,  despotic,  unregenerate  State.  The  gentle,  pitying  in- 
tercessor, who 

"  Told  him  of  their  tears, 
And  prayed  him  " 

to  remit  the  impost,  represents  unselfish  Public  Virtue,  unequal 
spouse  of  harsh  authority  and  saintly  savior  of  the  poor.  Despite  all 
taunts  and  jeers,  and  terms  ingeniously  brutal,  by  self-sacrifice  that 
leaves  her,  if  need  be,  bare  of  all  things,  she  yet  shall  triumph  and 
redeem  her  people.  Then,  in  ages  not  far  off,  some  new  bard  lau- 
reate shall  celebrate  this  true  Godiva,  and  show  how  she,  too, 

"  Took  the  tax  away, 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name."  W.  F.  W. 


NEW  FOUNDATIONS. 

Large  and  immediate  additions  to  the  funds  of  the  University  are 
greatly  needed.  The  great  fire  of  November,  1872,  occasioned  a  loss 
of  University  property  amounting  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars.  Furthermore,  the  Rich  bequest  not  coming  into  the  hands 
of  the  Trustees  until  1882,  they  have  meantime  to  meet  the  public 
expectations,  which  the  auspicious  beginning  of  the  institution  has 
created,  with  means  altogether  inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking. 
Thoroughly  to  equip  the  University  upon  the  plan  and  scale  proposed, 
resources,  several  times  greater  than  any  now  possessed  or  promised, 
will  be  absolutely  necessary.  And  they  are  sure  to  come.  The  spirit 
of  cooperation  already  manifested,  not  only  by  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
but  also  by  friends  of  the  institution  throughout  New  England,  and 
from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  New  England,  is  an  assurance  that  the 
highest  dreams  of  the  founders  of  the  University  are  in  time  to  be  sur- 
passed and  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  But  while  no  apprehensions 
can  be  felt  about  the  remoter  future,  and  while  individuals  are  now 
giving  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  all  praise,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  with  institutions,  as  with  men,  youth  is  a  period  of  opportu- 
nities inestimably  precious  ;  that  many  of  these,  if  not  improved  at 
the  time,  are  forever  lost.  The  opportunities  opening  before  this 
youthful  University  are  unparalleled,  but  without  early  additions  to 
its  pecuniary  resources,  some  exceedingly  important  ones  will  have 
to  pass  unused. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  present  the  following  extract 
from  the  General  Statutes  of  the  University,  touching  new  founda- 
tions, simply  premising  that  all  devises  and  bequests  should  be  made 
"  To  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University,  a  corporation  established  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts."  If  designed  for  the  endow 
ment  of  a  Department  or  of  a  Professorship,  Lectureship,  Fellow- 
ship, Scholarship,  Library,  or  Cabinet  in  a  particular  department,  this 
design  should  be  distinctly  stated.  If  no  such  specific  object  be  had 
in  view,  they  should  be  given  to  the  Trustees  "  to  be  applied  at  their 
discretion  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University. " 

New  Foundations.  —  "  I.  Any  person  giving  or  bequeathing  to 
Boston  University  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  department,  or  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  institution,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Associate  Founder 
of  Boston  University,  and  be  published  as  such  before  the  list  of  Trus- 
tees in  the  Year  Book  of  the  University. 

"IL  Any  person  who  may  give  or  bequeath  to  the  University  for 
any  purpose,  acceptable  to  this  corporation,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Honorable  Patron  of  Boston 
University,  and  be  duly  published  as  such  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
University. 

"  III.  Any  person  or  persons  giving  or  bequeathing  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  sum  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  Professorship  in  any  department,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  giving  name  to  such  Professorship.  In  like  manner  a  gift  or  be- 
quest of  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  an  Adjunct  Professorship,  shall  entitle  the  giver  to  the  same 
privilege. 

"  IV.  Any  person  or  persons  who  will  give  or  bequeath  to  the 
University  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  found  a  Uni- 
versity Fellowship  or  Lectureship  in  any  departnoent,  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  naming  such  Fellowship  or  Lectureship,  and  of  nominat- 
ing its  first  incumbent. 

"  V.  University  Scholarships  in  the  different  departments  shall  be 
of  three  different  classes,  first,  second,  third,  according  as  the  endow- 
ment is  three  thousand,  two  thousand,  or  one  thousand  dollars ;  and 
any  person,  or  persons,  founding  a  Scholarship,  of  any  class,  or  in 
any  department,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  the  same,  and  of 
nominating  its  first  incumbent." 

Scholarships,  for  women  as  well  as  men,  Fellowships,  and  new 
Halls,  are  among  the  pressing  needs  of  the  University.  As  at  Rome, 
so  the  world  over,  the  Church  of  St.  Ivo  (patron  of  the  poor)  abuts 
upon  and  supports  the  halls  of  learning. 
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DEGEEES   CONFERRED   IN   1875. 


BACHELOR   OF  DIVINITY. 

Brant,  John  Fletcher,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Haysvilh,  0. 

Buell,  Marcus  Darius,  A.  B.  {Univ.  of  New  York) Brook/i/n,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  David  Wasgatt,  A.  B.  (Ohio  WesJeyan  Univ.) Cincimiati,  0. 

Craver,  Samuel  Porch,  A.  B.  (Iowa  Col.) Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Curry,  Samuel  Silas,  A.  B.  (E.  Tenn.  Wesleyan  Univ.) Cleveland,  Tenn.      ' 

Dubois,  George  Walker,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Cinciimati,  0. 

Glass,  Robert  Cornell,  A.  B.  (Iowa  State  Univ.) Luana,  Iowa. 

Keister,  George,  A.  B.  ( Otterhein  Univ.) Broad  Ford,  Pa. 

Kugler,  Matthias  Marlay,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.). . . .  Goshen,  0. 

McLaughlin,  William,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Cincinnati,  0. 

Postle,  Louis  Ferdinand,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Columbus,  0. 

Siberts,  William  Wesley,  A.  M.  (Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ.).  .  .  .  Winjield,  Iowa. 

Story,  John  Alfred,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan   Univ.) /Bowersville,  O. 

Watts,  James  Jordon,  Jr.,  A.  B.  ( Central  Col.) Fayette,  Mo, 

Wood,  Joseph  Rand,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Mich.  City,  Ind. 

Zimmerman,  Edmund   Rex,  A.  M.  (Marshall  Col.) Schaefrrstown,  Pa. 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 

Adams,  Julius,  S.  B.  (Harvard  Univ.) Boston. 

Allen,  Frank  Dewey,  A.  B.  (  Yale  Col.) Worcester. 

Allen,  Samuel  Ward  King .North  Kingston,  R.  1. 

Blake,  William  Augustine,  A.  B.  (Bowdoin  Col.) Bangor,  Me. 

Brinley,  Walter  Clarence Boston. 

Burke,  William  Wirt North  Weymouth. 

Chickering,  William  Henry,  A.  M.  (Amherst  Col.) Pittsjield. 

Clark,  Henry  James Bridgewater. 

Clary,  Albert  Everett Troy,  Me. 

Corcoran,  John  William Clinton. 

Gushing,  Louis  Thomas,  A.  B.  (Harvard  Col.) Cohasset. 

Gushing,  Charles  William Lowell. 

Daly,  Anthony  Charles Boston. 

Filkins,  George  Edgar Boston. 

Fitzgerald,  Ormond  Edward,  A.  B.  (Brown  Univ.) Providence,  R.  I. 

Flagg,  John  Sylvester Cambridge. 

Foster,  Alfred  Dwight,  A.  B.  (Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Gallagher,  Charles  Theodore Boston. 

Galligan,  John  Henry,  A.  B.  ( Georgetown  Univ.) Taunton. 

Gargan,  Thomas  John Boston. 

Garst,  Jasper Dayton,  0. 

Goodrich,  Charles  Newton,  A.  B.  (Harvard  Col.) Cambridgeport. 

Gould,  John  Melville,  A.  M,  (Brown  Univ.) Boston. 

Hadley,  Eugene  Jacob,  C.  E.  ( Cornell  Univ.) Boston. 

Hale,  Frank  William,  S.  B.  (Hobart  Col.) Newbnryport. 

Hall,  Albert  Stevens,  A.  B.  (Dartmouth  Col.) W.  Westminster,  Vt. 
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Hawes,  Horace Wrentham. 

Holbrook,  Leander,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Ml/ford. 

Hubbard,  Lucius  Lee,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Jackson,  James  Frederick,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Taunton. 

Keith,  John  Wetherbee Boston. 

Ladd,  Nathaniel  Watson,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Leonard,  George,  S.  B.  {Mass.  Agricultural  Col.) New  Bedford. 

Lewis,  John  Dunkerson Boston. 

Martin,  Austin  Agnew,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

McClellan,  Arthur  Daggett,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Grafton. 

Osgood,  Henry  Seth Lowell. 

Paige,  Charles  Franklin Boston. 

Palmer,  Luke,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Knox  Col.) Burlington,  Iowa. 

Quigley,  Eichard  Francis,  A.  B.  {St.  Michael's  Col.,  N.  B.) 

LL.  B.  {Harvard  Univ.  Law  School).  .Neiccastle,  N.  B. 

Remele,  George  Hopkins,  A.  B.  {Middlehury  Col.) Middlehury,  Vt. 

Russell,  Charles  Theodore,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Cambridge. 

Smith,  George  Henry,  A.  B,  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Maiden. 

Stevens,  Edwin  Forrest Ashland,  0. 

Stratton,  Asa  Evans,  A.  B.  {Broion  Univ.) Grafton. 

Tucker,  George  Fox,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) New  Bedford. 

Tyng,  Stephen  Higginson Cambridge. 

Webster,  Edward  Erving St.  Albans,  Vt. 

West,  Paul Boston. 

White,  Willard,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Boston. 

Wildes,  George  Dudley,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Ipswich. 

Williams,  David  Weld,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Wilson,  Henry  Esilman Boston. 

Witt,  Eugene  Albert Worcester. 

DOCTOR   OF  MEDICINE. 

Allen,  Albion  Horace Boston. 

Allen,  Galen Bath,  Me. 

Browning,  Mathew  Poole,  M.  D.  {H.  T.  Med.  Col.) New  York. 

Calderwood,  Samuel Belfast,  Me, 

Clock,  Frank  Benson Boston. 

Collins,  Charles  Sumner Loudon,  N.  H. 

Connolly,  John  James Boston. 

Dodge,  Rudolph  Lorenzo Portland,  Me. 

Foster,  Ed  wy  Wells Boston. 

Gallison,  Jefferson  Gushing Bridgeton,  Me. 

Garrison,  Mary  Almeda S(/racuse,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert,  Aurelia  Eliza Boston. 

Goodwin,  Tirzah  Eveline Weymouth. 

Harris,  Mary  Briggs Andover. 

Hobart,  John  Wilbur Melrose. 

Hurd,  Caroline  Amanda Taunton. 

Irwin,  Harlan  Miller Galesburg,  III. 

Kavalgian,  D.  Serope  C Adapazar,  Asia  Minor. 

Kennedy,  Alonzo  Lewis Newcastle,  Me. 
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Lincoln,  Guy  Alvan  Theodore Boston. 

Mathews,  Mary  Denison  Moss Providence,  R.  I. 

Morse,  Abbie  Swan Salem. 

Morse,  George Salem. 

Osgood,  James  Henry Boston. 

Payne,  George  Harkness St.  Johishury,  Vt. 

Radcliffe,  Frank  Laimbeer,  M.  D.  {Col.  Phys.  and  Surg. 

N.Y.) Brooldyn,  N.  Y. 

Sawtellc,  Benjamin  Albert Sidney,  Me. 

Smith,  Moses  Edwin St.  .lohnshury,  Vt. 

Sylvester,  Stephen  Alden Fitchhurg. 

Tompkins,  Albert  Henry Boston. 

DIPLOMAS   CERTIFYING   COMPLETION   OF   COURSE. 

IN    SCHOOL   OF    THEOLOGY. 

Beiler,  Samuel  Lynch Lima,  0. 

Bennett,  William  Edward Goffstown,  N.  H. 

Buzzell,  George  Wesley E.  Benton,  Me. 

Clark,  Henry  Howard Calais,  Me. 

Gregory,  Thomas  William Burlington,  Vt. 

Herdman,  Eugene   Cyrus Westford,  N.  Y. 

Higgens,  Alphonso  Ethelbcrt Feesburg,  0. 

Hodge,  Elias Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Meredith,  William  Henry Gorham,  N.  H. 

Roberts,  William  Nathaniel Chelsea,  Vt. 

Row,  Isaac  Francis Plymouth,  Eng. 

IN    SCHOOL   or    ORATORY. 

Bayley,  Nora  L Platteville,  Wis. 

Clark,  Wilma  E Boston. 

Colby,  Charlotte  S Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ellis,  Emma  H Boston. 

Fobes,  Walter  K North  Cambridge. 

Gates,  Sarah  M Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gibbs,  Lillian  A Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Harding,  Gena  R Boston. 

Home,  Isabella  S North  Andover. 

Ireson,  Jennie  E Boston. 

Mayo,  S.  Augusta Boston. 

Murdock,  Marion Garnavillo,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Henry  W.,  A.  M.  (  Williams  Col.) Williamslown. 

Thompson,  Mary  S Princeton,  111. 

Wood  worth,  Charles  L.,  Jr Watertown. 

SUMMARY   OF   GRADUATES  IN  1875. 

School  of  Theology 27 

School  of  Law 54 

School  of  Medicine 30 

School  of  Oratory 15 

Total 126 


THE   COLLEGES. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  group  of  Colleges,  with  distinct  Faculties  and  admin- 
istrations. Of  those  mentioned  below  two  have  been  organized,  and 
are  represented  in  the  following  pages.  The  place  of  the  third  is 
supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  The  fourth  will 
be  established  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  shall  be  provided. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  College  of  Music. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 


COLLEGE   OF  LIBEEAL  AETS. 

Organized  1873. 


FACULTY  {in  part.     See  p.  53). 

WILLIAM  F.  WAEREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean. 

AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

TRUMAN  H.  KIMPTON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Oratory. 

WILLIAM  H.  NILES,  PH.  B.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Mental  Science. 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  A.  M.,   Instructor  in  History. 

GEORGE  THEODORE  DIPPOLD,  Instructor  in  French  and  Sanskrit. 

RANDAL  WHITTIER,  S.  B,,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

J.  B.  TORRICELLI,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Roman  Literature. 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,  Lecturer  on  Representative  Modern  Fiction. 

STUDENTS. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

Alger,  Nathan  Crane Lowell. 

Caswell,  Asa  Ai Manchester,  N.  H. 

Channing,  Eva Boston. 

Collier,  John  Wesley Boston. 

Conant,  Saxton  Bentley Providence,  R.  I. 

Emerson,  Sara  Anna Watertown. 

Goodell,  Charles  Leroy Dudley. 

Graves,  Frederic  Burrill Lynn. 

Grover,  Preston  Herbert Boston. 

Higgins,  James  William Cambridge. 

Lewis,  Edward  Samuel Boston. 

Lowe,  Abraham  Thompson Boston. 

Marden,  Orrison  Swett Campton  Village,  N.  H. 

McCord,  Archibald Providence,  R.  I. 

Meserve,  Frank  Clement Hopkinton. 

Miner,  Sarah  Louise Hyde  Park. 

Pickles,  John  Davies Boston. 

Pingree,  Samuel  Russell  Bearce Lewiston,  Me. 

Price,  Philip Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Russell,  Walter  Herbert Boston. 

Sears,  Joseph  Emery Di(/hton. 

Sumner,  Abby  Mather Dedham. 

Vail,  Milton  Smith Boston. 

Weeks,  Alphonso  Marston Wolfhoro\  N.  H. 

Williams,  Agnes  Fitz  Henry Cumberland,  R.  I. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

§Ballard,  Alice  Alzona Lansing,  Mich. 

Butler,  Mary  Sophia Chelsea. 

Butters,  George  Shaw,  Jr Lowell. 

Clark,  John  Eastman Prospect,  Me. 

Clough,  Arthur  Josiah Exeter,  N.  H. 

Demond,  Charles  Taylor West  Springjield. 

Dodge,  Charles  Crocker Peahody. 

Drew,  William  Holmes Plymouth. 

Eddy,  Martha  Maria Gloucester. 

Gage,  Kitty  Augusta Nashua,  N.  H. 

§Hill,  Cora  Luella Dover,  N.  H. 

Knight,  Lucy  Elizabeth Boston. 

Lane,  Ellen  Jeanctte Boston. 

Latimer,  Julia  Snow Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Mansfield,  Clarimond Melrose. 

Mason,  Flora  Ann Chelsea. 

McMichael,  Willis  Brooks Boston. 

§Meserve,  Addie  Laura Dover,  N.  H. 

Mumford,  Alice  Dean Providence,  R.  I. 

§Nickerson,  Frederic  Obed South  Harwich. 

§Nickerson,  Herbert  Goodridge South  Harwich. 

Osgood,  Abner  Morrill Raymond,  N.  H. 

Pritchard,  Myron Piltsjield. 

Rose,  Sara  Abbie   :  Dover,  N.  H. 

Stratton,  Porter  Raymond Leominster. 

Steeeter,  Douglas Lisbon,  N.  H. 

Temple,  Felker  Lovell Melrose. 

Walters,  John  Forrest Boston. 

§Webber,  Percy  Clinton Boston. 

§Williams,  Chauncey  Cleveland Odell,  111. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Albee,  Charles  Edgar Saxonville. 

Bardwell,  Charles  E Wilbraham. 

Beeching,  George  Washington Boston. 

§Bennett,  Malvina  Maria Somerville. 

Burch,  William  Alonzo Lowell. 

Clarke,  Ellyn  Augusta Providence,  R.  1. 

Cooke,  Howard  Eugene Boston. 

§Crawford,  George  Artemas , Chelsea. 

Ferguson,  Frank  Alvah Boston. 

Grant,  George  Alexander Stoneham. 

Holbrook,  Charles  Wcrden Rockland. 
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Kimball,  Emily  Mary Rochester,  N.  H. 

Knapp,  Samuel  Stetson Hanover. 

Lindsay,  William  Birkhead Boston. 

§Longley,  Andrew  Ritter,  Jr Lynn. 

Loomis,  James  Henry Chicopee  Falls. 

Mills,  Jennie  Porter Boston. 

Molineux,  Mamie  Ada Boston. 

Newton,  Edward  Wood Boston. 

§Noycs,  Margaret  S Boston. 

Russell,  Franklin  Day Lowtll. 

Strout,  George  Morris Elliot,  Me. 

Sturtevant,  Albert Boston. 

Tiiomas,  James  Eames Rocldand. 

Todd,  Mary  Abbie I^unn. 

Towle,  Charles  Burr Kingston,  N.  H. 

Whitney,  Frank  Walter Fdchbuaj. 

§  Philosophical  Course. 

This  College  furnishes  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all 
branches  usually  included  in  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Course  in  Arts  will  be  examined 
in  the  following  studies  :  — 

LATIN. 

Latin  Grammar. 

Caesar,  four  Books. 

Cicero,  seven  Orations. 

Virgil,  Bucolics  and  six  Books  of  the  ^neid. 

Harkness'  Introduction,  Part  I.  and  II. 

GREEK. 

Greek  Grammar. 

Xenophou's  Anabasis,  four  Books. 

Homer's  Iliad,  first  three  Books,  omitting  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

The  writing  of  Greek  with  accents. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System. 
Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equations. 
Geometry,  four  Books. 

ENGLISH. 

English  Grammar. 

Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

History,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
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Composition.  A  brief  English  essay  on  some  theme  assigned  at 
the  time  of  the  examination.  The  theme  for  1876  will  be  taken 
from  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  or  Macbeth,  or  Motley's  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic. 

Real  equivalents  for  any  of  the  above  requirements  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Caudidates  for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy,  will  be  examined  in  one  of  the  ancient  languages,  in 
Mathematics,  Geography,  History,  English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion. 

Candidates  who  prefer  to  divide  the  entrance  examination,  will  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  provided  they  present  themselves  for  examination 
in  not  less  than  one  half  the  requirements  at  the  time  of  the  first  ap- 
plication, and  in  all  of  the  remainder  at  the  second.  In  accordance 
with  this  rule  a  student  may  be  examined  upon  half  of  the  requisi- 
tions one  year  and  upon  the  remainder  the  next. 

Instructors  preparing  students  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  requested 
to  follow  the  continental  pronunciation  of  vowels,  to  give  the  Latin 
c  and  g  the  sound  of  Greek  k  and  y,  j  the  sound  of  y  in  yes,  and  to 
insist  on  the  observance  of  the  Greek  accents. 

Written  testimonials  from  recent  teachers  are  desired  of  all. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  next  entrance  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  College,  20 
Beacon  Street,  June  22,  and  September  20,  1876,  at  10  a.  m. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  classes  will  be  examined  at 
the  same  times  and  place. 

The  entrance  examination  is  for  the  most  part  a  written  one,  and 
deficiencies  in  the  legibility,  spelling,  or  grammar  of  the  student's 
papers,  affect  the  result  of  the  examination.  Specimens  of  recent  ex- 
amination papers  will  be  sent  on  application. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1.     For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  op  Arts. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  this  degree  extends,  as  usual,  through 
four  scholastic  years.  It  includes  the  following  branches  or  their 
equivalents. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Livy.     Prose  Composition      .......  I^our  hours  a  week. 

Xenophon,  Memorabilia.     Prose  Composition  .  Four  hours  a  week. 

Algebra F^our  hours  a  week 

German  Grammar.     Translation  and  Exercises  7 wo  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History One  hour  a  week. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Horace,  Odes.     Prose  Composition      ....  Four  hours  a  week. 

Homer,  Odyssey.     Prose  Composition      .     .     .  Four  hours  a  week. 

Geometry Four  hours  a  week. 

German.     Reading  and  Exercises Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History One  hour  a  week. 

THIRD    TERM. 

Horace,  Epodes.     Cicero,  De  Senectute    .     .     .     Four  hours  a  week. 

Herodotus Four  hours  a  week. 

Trigonometry Four  hours  a  week. 

German.    Reading  and  Exercises Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History One  hour  a  week. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.     Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Compo- 
sition throughout  the  year. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Horace,  or  Juvenal.     Prose  Composition     .     .  Three  hours  a  week. 

Demosthenes,  or  Thucydides Three  hours  a  week. 

Analytical  Geometry Four  hours  a  week, 

German.     Reading  and  Exercises       ....  Two  hours  a  week. 

French  Grammar Tliree  hours  a  week. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Cicero Three  hours  a  week. 

Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  or  Antigone  of  Soph- 
ocles.    Prose  Composition Thr^ee  hours  a  week. 

Physics Five  hours  a  week. 

German Tivo  hours  a  week. 

French        Three  hours  a  week. 

4 
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THIRD  TERM. 

Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  Histories  .  Three  hours  a  week. 

Plato,  Phaedo  or  Gorgias Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics Five  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.     Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Composi- 
tion, throughout  the  year. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

FIRST    TERM. 

Rhetoric Five  hours  a  week. 

Biology,  Comparative  Physiology Five  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Latin,  Plautus  or  Terence  (2  h.)  ;  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus  (2  h.)  ;  Latin,  another  author  (3  h.) ;  Greek 
(3  h.). 

SECOND     TERM. 

Logic Five  hours  a  week. 

Geology,  Dana   . Four  hours  a  week. 

History Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Latin  (3  h.)  ;  Greek  (3  h.  )  ;  Spanish  (2  h.)  ;  Me- 
chanics (2  h.). 

third  term. 

Psychology,  Porter Five  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Latin  (3  h.)  ;  Greek  (3  h.)  ;  Greek,  Plato,  Contra 
Atheos,  or  Plutarch  (2  h.) ;  German  (2  h.)  ;  Roman  Law  (2  h.). 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

English  Language  and  Literature      ....     Five  hours  a  week. 

Philosophy,  Ethical Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  French  (3  h.)  ;  Italian  (2  h.)  ;  Hebrew  (3  h.)  ;  As- 
tronomy (2  h.)  ;  Botany  (2  h.). 
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SECOND    TERM. 

Butler's  Analogy J^'^ve  hours  a  weeh. 

Political  Economy Five  hours  a  week. 

Constitution  of  United  States     ......      Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  —  Italian  (2  h.)  ;  Hebrew  (3  h.);  Spanish  (2  h.)  ; 
Sanskrit  (2  h.)  ;  Zoology  (2  h.). 

THIRD    TERM. 

Evidences  of  Christianity Four  hours  a  week. 

History  of  Philosophy Four  hours  a  week. 

International  Law Four  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Italian  (2  h.)  ;  German  (2  h.)  ;  Anglo-Saxon  (2  h.)  ; 
Hebrew  (2  h.)  ;  Roman  Law  (2  h.)  ;  Esthetics  (3  h.). 

The  instruction  in  a  number  of  the  above  branches  is  supplemented 
by  lectures,  some  of  which  are  delivered  before  single  classes,  others 
before  the  entire  college. 

> 
II.  For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

This  course  covers  three  scholastic  years.  For  students  who  can- 
not compass  the  longer  Course  in  Arts,  but  who  desire  as  liberal  an 
education  as  practicable,  it  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted.  As  a 
preparation  for  the  Professional  Schools,  it  is  the  best  attainable  in  a 
period  of  three  years. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

three  terms. 

Latin  or  Greek Four  hours  a  week. 

Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry      ....  Four  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

French        Three  hours  a  week. 


SECOND   YEAR. 

first  term. 

Latin  or  Greek Three  hours  a  week. 

Analytical  Geometry,  or  Biology  (5  h.)    .     .     .  Four  hours  a  week. 

French  or  German  (2  h.) .  Three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric Five  hours  a  week. 
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SECOND    TERM. 

Latin  or  Greek Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  or  Geology Foui-  hours  a  week. 

History  or  German  (2  h.)       .......  Three  hours  a  week. 

Logic Five  hours  a  week. 

THIRD    TERM. 

Latin  or  Greek Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  or  Chemistry Five  hours  a  week. 

Roman  Law,  or  German Two  hours  a  week. 

Psychology Five  hours  a  week. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

English  Language  and  Literature Five  hours  a  week. 

Moral  Philosophy Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :—  Latin  (2  h.)  ;  Italian  (2  h.) ;  Hebrew  (3  h.)  ;  Cal- 
culus (2  h.)  ;  Astronomy  (2  h.)  ;  Botany  (2  h.). 

second  term. 

Butler's  Analogy Five  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy Five  hours  a  week. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  — Italian  (2  h.)  ;  Spanish  (2  h.)  ;  Greek  (2  h.)  ;  He- 
brew (3  h.);  Sanskrit  (2  h.)  ;  Zoology  (2  h.). 

third  term. 

Evidences  of  Christianity .  Four  hours  a  week. 

History  of  Philosophy Four  hours  a  week. 

International  Law Four  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Italian  (2  h.)  ;   German  (2  h.)  ;  Anglo-Saxon  (2  h.)  ; 

Hebrew  (3  h.)  ;  Roman  Law  (2  h.)  ;  ^Esthetics  (3  h.). 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  proper  authorities  the  Sophomore 
Class  receive  their  entire  instruction  in  Physics,  and  the  Junior  Class 
their  entire  instruction  in  Chemistry  in  the  laboratories  and  lecture 
rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.     In  each  case  the 
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instruction  is  expressly  arranged  for  the  class,  given  by  the  regular 
Professors  of  the  Institute,  and  illustrated  by  the  very  extensive  and 
admirable  apparatus  of  the  institution.  The  names  and  departments 
of  these  Professors  are  as  follows  :  — 

Edward  C.  Pickering,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Wm.  Ripley  Nichols,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry. 

Charles  R.  Cross,  S.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

All  regular  students  are  required  to  attend  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen recitations,  or  other  class  exercises,  per  week. 

Two  weeks  before  the  close  of  each  term  every  student  entitled  to 
elect  studies  for  the  term  ensuing  must  present  to  the  Dean  a  list  of 
those  which  he  desires  to  pursue.  In  all  cases  the  selection  must  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  and  one  that  can  be  arranged 
for  without  conflict  of  hours. 


LIBRARIES,  READING  ROOMS,  COLLECTIONS,  Etc. 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  enjoy  without  charge 
the  use  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  a  collection  sur- 
passing in  extent  and  value  any  college  library  in  America.  Its 
very  extensive  Reading  Room  is  also  at  the  service  of  the  student 
gratis. 

Other  special  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  are  accessible  on  the 
payment  of  small  annual  fees. 

Among  the  collections  open  to  students,  several  of  them  without 
charge,  may  be  mentioned  :  — 

The  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
The  Art  Collections  of  the  Public  Library. 
The  Boston  Athen^um  Picture  Gallery,  etc. 

The  other  advantages  afforded  by  the  city  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
conventions  of  scientific  men,  art  exhibitions,  etc.,  are  unsurpassed. 

LOCATION. 

The  central  location  of  the  College  (within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
State  House)  renders  it  possible  without  loss  of  time  to  utilize  all  the 
desirable  intellectual  advantages  of  the  city,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  adjoining  Common  and  Public  Garden,  adorned  with  various 
works  of  art,  afford  delightful  places  for  exercise. 
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COLLEGE  EXERCISES. 

Regular  morning  devotions  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, at  which  all  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Any  student  prevented  from  attending  upon  a  class  exercise,  must 
present  to  the  appropriate  Professor  a  written  excuse  from  the  Dean. 

The  exercises  of  the  College  are  arranged  at  such  hours  that  stu- 
dents living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on  railroad 
lines  may  conveniently  attend.  In  most  cases  such  students  pay  but 
half  fare. 

SOCIETIES,  Etc. 

Several  flourishing  literary  and  debating  Societies  have  been  organ- 
ized among  the  students.     A  college  paper  has  also  been  projected. 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  fees  required  from  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  are  — 

For  Tuition,  per  annum $60.00 

Incidental  Expenses 10.00 

These  are  payable  in  advance,  one  half  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
term,  and  the  remainder  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  approved  boarding-houses  or  families,  at 
prices  varying  from  four  to  seven  dollars  a  week.  Boarders  in  the 
club,  being  favored  by  the  University  with  rent-free  premises,  have 
secured  good  board  at  three  dollars  a  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  conveniently  located,  and  properly  taken  care  of, 
can  be  obtained  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  If  two  stu- 
dents room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be  about  two  dollars 
each.  For  the  convenience  of  new  students  desiring  rooms,  a  list  of 
references  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

The  chief  annual  expenses  of  a  student,  not  residing  at  home,  will 
be  about  as  follows  :  — 

For  Tuition 

Fee  for  Incidentals     .     . 


Room 

Board,  thirty-eight  weeks 
Text-books,  Stationery,  etc 

Other  expenditures  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  habits  of  the 
student. 


$60.00 

$60.00 

10.00 

10.00 

60.00 

to 

120.00 

114.00 

u 

190.00 

20.00 

u 

25.00 
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PECUNIARY  AID. 

Students  who  cannot  without  embarrassment  pay  their  tuition  fee, 
are  allowed  to  give  notes  for  the  amount.  In  specially  necessitous 
cases,  the  tuition  fee  is  remitted  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Students  in  straitened  circumstances,  preparing  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  can  usually  receive  additional  aid  from  Education  Societies 
of  their  respective  denominations,  amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars 
or  more,  per  annum. 

It  is  expected  that  scholarships  will  soon  be  established  for  the  as- 
sistance of  meritorious  students  needing  such  aid. 

CALENDAR. 

The  College  year  consists  of  three  terms  and  three  vacations. 
The  Calendar  for  1876-77  is  as  follows  :  — 

Commencement  of  College  year     .     .     June  21,  1876. 
First  Entrance  Examination     .     .     .     June  22,  1876. 

Summer  Vacation. 

Second  Entrance  Examination    .     .     Sept.  20,  1876. 

First  Term  begins Sept.  21,    1876. 

First  Term  Examinations  ....     Dec.   20,   1876. 

Winter  Vacation. 

Second  Term  begins Jan.     4,      1877. 

Second  Term  Examinations  .     .     .     March  20,  1877. 

Spring  Vacation. 

Third  Term  begins March  28,  1877. 

Third  Term  Examinations     .     .     .     June  19,    1877. 
For  further  information  address  the  Dean, 

John  W.  Lindsay,  S.  T.  D., 

20  Beacon  Street.  Boston, 


COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

Organized  1872. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARKEN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Dr.,  Dean. 

JOHN  K.  PAINE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Composition,  Musical  History,  and  Es- 
thetics. 

JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

GEORGE  E.  WHITING,  Professor  of  the  Organ. 

JOHN  O'NEILL,  Professor  of  English  and  Italian  Singing,  Esthetics,  and  Physi- 
ology of  the  Voice. 

BENJAMIN  D.  ALLEN,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Musical  Theory,  Musical 
Literature  and  Biography. 

WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP,  Professor  of  Musical  Criticism. 

GEORGE  F.   SUCK,  Professor  of  Orchestration. 

CHARLES  N.  ALLEN,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 

WULF  FRIES,  Professor  of  the  Violoncello. 

CHARLES  R.  CROSS,  S.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Acoustics. 

ALBERT  C.  MAGGI,  Instructor  in  Italian. 

JACOB  F.  KRAUSS,  Instructor  in  German. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  Oratorio  and  Orchestral  Conductor. 

L.  FRANKLIN  SNOW,  Registrar. 

STUDENTS. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

Dunham,  Henry  Morton Brockton. 

Morse,  Charles  Henry Boston. 

Swan,  Allen  Webster Boston. 

Turner,  Alfred  Dudley St.  Albans,  Me. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Gardiner,  Maggie  May Worcester. 

Lewis,  Fred.  Henry Manchester,  N.  H. 

Plumer,  Annie  Estelle Georgetown. 

Turner,  Mary  Elizabeth Burlington,  Iowa. 

SECOND     YEAR. 

Blanpied,  David  Selsor Delaware,  Ohio. 

Buckingham,  John  Duncan Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Hascall,  Wilbur  Fisk Medford. 

Pearson,  Susan  Abbie Boston. 

Preston,  John  Aiken,  Jr Boston. 

Whittier,  Charles  Henry Boston. 
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FIRST    YEAR. 

Fairbanks,  Albert  Cushman,  A.  B.  [Bowdoin  College)  —  Augusta,  Me. 

Hallett,  Alfred  Ranney Hohjoke. 

Kent,  Clara  Ella Cambridge. 

Rice,  Francis  Loi Lojansport,  Ind. 

Soule,  Annie  Maria Taunton. 

Warren,  Evalyn  Porter Newton. 

Wood,  Benjamin  Franklin Lewiston,  Me. 

This  College  is  designed  for  students  of  the  average  proficiency  of 
graduates  of  the  best  American  Conservatories  of  Music.  It  is  the 
only  institution  of  its  grade  and  kind  in  America. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  it  from  its  location  in  Boston,  and  from 
its  intimate  association  with  the  University,  are  very  great.  Few 
persons  devoting  themselves  to  this  profession  are  able  to  complete  a 
liberal  education  before  beginning  their  special  musical  training. 
Nor  indeed  ought  they  to  do  it.  The  best  years  for  acquiring  scholas- 
tic culture  are  also  the  best  years  for  cultivating  the  voice,  the  ear,  and 
the  hand.  A  generous  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture  is  needed  by 
every  professional  musician,  but  it  is  best  acquired,  not  before,  or  after, 
but  in  connection  with  his  special  studies.  The  lack  of  opportunities  for 
such  acquisition  has  been  the  chief  defect  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
music  schools  of  the  world.  Had  every  great  national  conservatory 
always  presented  the  collateral  advantages  for  general  culture  which 
are  here  presented,  the  character  of  the  entire  profession  would  have 
been  favorably  affected. 

The  inducements  which  invite  persons  of  musical  talent  to  fit  them- 
selves for  some  branch  of  the  musical  profession,  particularly  for 
teaching,  were  never  so  great  in  this  country  as  now.  The  demand 
for  teachers  of  character  and  scholastic  tastes  as  well  as  musical  skill 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Excellent  situations  await  all  who  can 
add  to  natural  gifts  the  needful  fruits  of  training.  The  marked  and 
steady  growth  of  musical  taste  throughout  the  country,  the  consequent 
introduction  of  musical  instruction  into  public  schools,  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  multiplying  churches,  the  introduction  of  new  forms 
and  occasions  of  popular  musical  entertainment ;  —  all  give  assurance 
that  the  call  for  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications  is  one  which  is 
sure  to  be  permanent,  and  probably  also  increasingly  urgent. 

ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  music,  a  correct  ear,  and  a  reasonable 
degree  of  skill  in  their  chosen  department. 
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Candidates  for  instruction  in  Piano-forte  playing  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  harmony  and  execution. 

The  knowledge  of  the  former  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  correctly  harmonize  a  choral  or  common  church  tune  in  four 
parts.  In  execution  the  applicant  will  be  tested  as  to  correctness  of 
manual  position  and  movement,  acquaintance  with  the  different  kinds 
of  touch,  rapidity  and  clearness  in  the  execution  of  all  the  major, 
minor,  and  chromatic  scales,  and  of  the  arpeggios  of  the  common 
chords  and  chords  of  the  seventh,  and  finally  as  to  his  familiarity  with 
the  following  compositions  or  their  equivalents :  Heller's  Studies  op. 
45  and  46;  Czerny's  Velocity  Studies,  1st  and  2d  books  ;  Krause's 
Studies,  op.  5  ;  Cramer's  Studies,  books  1  and  2  ;  pieces  by  standard, 
modern,  and  classic  composers,  including  selections  from  Mozart's  and 
Haydn's  Sonatas ;  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  words ;  Chopin's 
Waltzes,  etc.,  etc. 

Applicants  for  instruction  in  Organ  playing  must  be  able  to  har- 
monize a  choral  in  four  parts,  and  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  following,  or  real  equivalents  :  Rink's  Organ  School,  first  five 
books  ;  Buck's  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing ;  Lemmen's  Organ  School, 
part  second  ;  The  Organist,  by  Sothard  and  "Whiting  (used  particu- 
larly for  the  study  of  instrumentation).  Easy  preludes  and  figures 
with  pedal  obligato  b}'-  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  others  ;  introduction 
to  extempore  playing ;  accompaniments  for  solo  and  chorus  singing. 

For  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  the  candidate  must  possess  the  gen- 
eral qualifications  required  of  all  applicants,  also  an  ability  to  sing 
readily  at  sight,  and  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  solo  singing. 

The  special  qualifications  required  of  those  who  wish  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  Violin,  Flute,  or  other  orchestral  instruments  are  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  technicalities  of  the  instruments,  and  an  ability  to 
play  the  easier  works  of  the  masters. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  regular  courses  of  instruction  extend  through  three  years. 
They  are  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Course  for  Vocalists. 
II.  Course  for  Pianists. 

III.  Course  for  Organists. 

IV.  Courses  for  Orchestral  Performers. 

All  of  these  courses  include  the  study  of  Musical  Theory,  also  the 
History  and  Esthetics  of  Music.  The  course  for  Vocalists  includes, 
besides  these,  instruction  in  Italian,  German,  and  French. 
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Special  courses  can  be  arranged  to  suit  tlie  needs  or  tastes  of  stu- 
dents desiring  less  extended  instruction  than  that  of  any  regular 
course. 

Regular  students  are  required  to  attend  all  lectures  and  concerts 
of  the  College ;  also  to  play  or  sing  at  such  concerts  whenever  ap- 
pointed. 

The  methods  of  instruction  employed  are  such  as  most  rapidly  ad- 
vance the  pupil,  viz. :  Lectures,  small  classes,  and  private  tuition  when 
deemed  necessary. 

The  standard  works  of  the  great  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
representing  the  various  schools  of  musical  art,  and  including  con- 
certed music  of  all  kinds,  are  constantly  placed  before  the  pupils  for 
study,  and  the  entire  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  development  of  the  highest  standard  of  taste,  and  to  the  secure- 
ment  of  an  appreciation  of  the  true  relation  of  music  to  the  other 
arts  and  sciences. 

GRADUATION. 

In  most  cases  three  years  will  be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  Pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion will  receive  the  University  diploma.  Those  who  have  specially 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents  and  scholarship  will,  if  grad- 
uates of  any  college  of  arts,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
If  not  graduates  of  a  college  of  arts,  they  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  English  Composition,  History,  and  Literature,  a  mod- 
ern language  (French,  German,  or  Italian),  Latin,  or  instead  of  it  a 
second  modern  language,  and  Mathematics,  before  being  eligible  to 
the  above  degree. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES. 

Students  entering  the  College  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
can  be  admitted  to  classes  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
School  of  Oratory  without  extra  charge.  Circulars  of  these  depart- 
ments will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Chamber  Concerts,  including  piano  and  vocal  solos,  trios,  quartettes, 
etc.,  are  given  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  College,  in  which  the 
pupils  are  required  to  take  part ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  them  to  attend  the  lectures  and  sight-singing  classes 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  to  perform  at  its 
weekly  concerts. 

The  opportuities  for  culture  outside  of  the  institution  in  Boston 
are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to   enumerate  them. 
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During  the  concert  season,  miscellaneous  concerts,  by  foreign  and 
resident  artists,  chamber,  symphony,  and  oratorio  concerts,  are  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  and  the  German,  Italian,  and  English  opera 
troupes  usually  spend  several  weeks  in  the  city,  giving  representations 
of  standard  works.  The  general  literary  and  educational  advantages 
of  the  city  are  of  course  unsurpassed. 

TUITION. 

Piano-forte,  Organ,  or  Voice,  including  Composition  and  Lectures, 
in  class  of  four,  $150  per  year  ;  in  class  of  three,  $200;  in  class  of 
two,  $300. 

Any  two  of  the  above  studies,  including  Composition  and  Lectures, 
in  class  of  four,  $200  per  year  ;  in  class  of  three,  $250 ;  in  class  of 
two,  $300. 

All  of  the  above  studies,  in  class  of  four,  $250  per  year ;  in  class 
of  three,  $300 ;  in  class  of  two,  $350. 

Violin  and  other  instruments,  if  in  class,  same  as  above  ;  if  private 
lessons  are  given,  from  $3  to  $4  per  lesson. 

An  examination  fee  of  $3  is  charged  on  admission,  and  $5  for  di- 
ploma at  graduation. 

CALENDAR. 

The  College  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 

The  First  Term  of  the  school  year,  1876-77,  will  begin  Monday, 
September  14,  1876,  and  close  Wednesday,  February  3,  1877. 

The  Second  Term  will  begin  Monday,  February  8, 1877,  and  close 
Saturday,  June  27,  1877. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  for  three  weeks  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  term.  No  pupil  is  received  for  a  shorter 
period  than  the  entire  College  year,  or  that  portion  of  the  current 
year  (never  less  than  one  half)  which  remains  after  entrance. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  College, 

E.  TouKJEE,  Mus.  Dr., 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


COLLEGE  OF  AGEICULTURE. 

The  place  of  this  College  is  supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Organized  1867. 


FACULTY. 


WILLIAM  S.  CLAEK,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Horticulture. 

HON.  LEVI  STOCKBRIDGE,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

HENRY  H.  GOODELL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

CHARLES  H.  GOESSMAl:ii^,Vji.T>.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HENRY  W.  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science. 

NOAH  CRESSY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

WILLIAM  B.  GRAVES,  A  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

First  Lieut.  C.  A.  L.  TOTTEN,  Hourth  Art.  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

A.  S.  PACKARD,  Jr.,  M.  D.  [State  Entomologist),  Lecturer  on  Useful  and  In- 
jurious Insects. 

M.  FAYETTE  DICKINSON,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Rural  Law 

SAMUEL  T.  MAYNARD,  S.  B.,  Gardener,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture. 

STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Libby,  Edgar  Howard,  S.  B.  {Mass.  Agricultural  Col.) Ashland. 

MacLeod,  William  Alexander Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

Wetmore,  Howard  Graham New  York. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Chickering,  Darius  Otis Enfield, 

Clark,  Atherton Amherst. 

Deuel,  Charles  Frederick Amherst. 

Guild,  George  William  May Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Hawley,  Joseph  Mather Salem,  N.  Y. 

Hibbard,  Joseph  Robinson Chester,  Vt. 

Kendall,  Hiram Providence,  R.  I. 

Koch,  Henry  Gustave  Heath New  York. 

Ladd,  Thomas  Henry Watertown. 

Lovell,  Charles  Otto Amherst. 

Mann,  George  Hewins Sharon. 

Martin,  William  Edson Amherst. 
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McConncl,  Charles  Wasliington Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

Mills,  James  Kellogg Springfield. 

Parker,  George  Amos Gardner. 

Parker,  George  Lowell Boston. 

Phelps,  Charles  Herbert South  Framingham. 

Porter,  William  Henry Hatfield. 

Potter,  William  Stiles La  Fayette,  Lid. 

Root,  Joseph  Edward Barre. 

Sears,  John  Mil  ton Ashfield. 

Southmayd,  John  Edwards Middletown,  Conn. 

Taf t,  Cyrus  Appleton Whitinsville. 

Urner,  George  Peter Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Williams,  John  Elgin South  Amherst. 

Wuyesugi,  Tall  Katuyoshi Tolcio,  Japan. 

The  Massachusetts  Agi-icultural  College  is  beautifully  located  at 
Amherst,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  It  is  provided  with 
new  and  excellent  buildings,  and  a  farm  of  nearly  four  hundred  acres. 
Its  real  estate  is  valued  at  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  also  has  a  cash  fund  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  state  treasury.  In  every  respect  the  equipments  of  the  institu- 
tion are  of  the  first  order.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance the  past  year  was  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined 
orally  and  in  writing,  in  the  following  subjects  :  English  Grammar, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algrebra  (through  simple  equations),  and 
the  History  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  for  higher  standing  are  examined  as  above,  and  also  in 
the  studies  gone  over  by  the  class  to  which  they  may  desire  admis- 
sion. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  College  until  he  is  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  every  student  is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  good 
character  from  his  late  pastor  or  teacher,  and  to  give  security  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  term-bills.  Tuition  and  room  rent  must  be  paid 
in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  bills  for  board,  fuel, 
etc.,  at  the  end  of  every  term. 

The  regular  examinations  for  admission  are  held  at  the  Botanic 
Museum,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  June  20th,  and  on  Thurs- 
day, August  24th  ;  but  candidates  may  be  examined  and  admitted  at 
any  other  time  in  the  year. 

Each  successful  candidate,  who  may  desire  it,  is  allowed  on  enter- 
ing the  College   to  matriculate  also  in  Boston   University,  and  on 
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completing  his  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  of  both 
institutions,  he  may  receive  his  diploma,  either  at  the  hands  of  the 
College  or  of  the  University,  or  from  both. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  TRAINING. 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

First  Term,  —  Chemical  Physics,  five  hours  each  week ;  Human 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  three  hours  ;  Algebra,  five 
hours  ;  English,  two  hours  ;  Agriculture,  three  hours  ;  Declamation, 
one  hour  ;  Free-hand  Drawing,  two  hours ;  Military  Drill,  four 
hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  four  hours  ;  Human  Anat- 
omy, Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  three  hours  ;  Geometry,  five  hours  ; 
Agriculture,  four  hours  ;  English,  two  hours ;  Elocution,  one  hour ; 
Free-hand  Drawing,  two  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  Organic  and  Practical  Chemistry,  eight  hours ; 
Geometry,  four  hours  ;  French,  five  hours  ;  Elocution,  one  hour ; 
Agriculture,  two  hours ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours  ;  Manual  Labor, 
six  hours. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  Agricultural  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  eight  hours 
each  week  ;  Analytical  Geometry,  four  hours  ;  French,  five  hours ; 
Agriculture,  two  hours ;  Declamation,  one  hour ;  Military  Drill,  four 
hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  seven  hours ; 
Trigonometry,  five  hours ;  French,  four  hours ;  Agriculture,  four 
hours  ;  Declamation,  one  hour  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  Zoology,  five  hours ;  Surveying,  five  hours  ;  Ag- 
riculture, two  hours  ;  English,  three  hours  ;  Declamation,  one  hour  ; 
Drawing,  four  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six 
hours. 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  German,  five  hours  each  week ;  Mechanics,  five 
hours  ;  Entomology  and  Zoology,  three  hours ;  Market  Gardening, 
two  hours  ;  Leveling  and  Drawing,  five  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  three 
hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  German,  four  hours;  Physics,  five  hours;  Bot- 
any, four  hours ;  Microscopy,  two  hours ;  Drawing,  four  hours  ; 
Agricultural  Debate,  one  hour ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  German,  four  hours ;  Astronomy,  four  hours  ;  Bot- 
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any,  four  hours  ;  Topographical  Surveying,  four  hours  ;  Stock  and 
Dairy  Farming,  two  hours ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours ;  Manual 
Labor,  six  hours. 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  English  Literature,  four  hours  each  week  ;  Botany, 
two  hours ;  Veterinary  Science,  three  hours  ;  Military  Science,  two 
hours ;  Roads  and  Railroads,  five  hours ;  Drawing,  three  hours ; 
Original  Declamation,  one  hour  ;  Military  Drill,  three  hours ;  Man- 
ual Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  English  Literature,  four  hours  ;  Mental  Science, 
four  hours ;  Military  Science,  two  hours ;  Veterinary  Science,  three 
hours  ;  Drawing,  three  hours ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  Veterinary  Science,  three  hours  ;  Geology,  three 
hours  ;  Historical  Lectures,  two  hours  ;  Landscape  Gardening,  two 
hours ;  Rural  Law,  one  hour ;  Agricultural  Review,  four  hours ; 
Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

TEXT-BOOKS,  METHODS,  Etc. 

Instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises,  but 
the  following  text-books  are  used  or  recommended  for  reference. 

BOTANY   AND    HORTICULTURE. 

Gray's  Lessons,  Manual  and  Botanical  Text-book.  —  Masters' 
Henfrey's  Elementary  Course  of  Botany.  —  Berkeley's  Introduction 
to  Cryptogamic  Botany.  —  Cooke's  Microscopic  Fungi.  —  Carpen- 
ter On  the  Microscope.  —  Flint's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  — 
Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  —  Thomas'  American 
Fruit  Culturist.  —  Strong's  Grape  Culture.  —  Henderson's  Practical 
Floriculture.  —  Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist. —  Hoope's  Book  of 
Evergreens.  —  Williams'  Choice  Stove  and  Green-house  Plants.  — 
Helmsley's  Handbook  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants.  —  Loudon's  Cyclopedia  of  Plants.  —  Lindley  and  Moore's 
Treasury  of  Botany.  —  Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening.  —  Downing's 
Landscape  Gardening. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow.  —  Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed. — 
Pendleton's  Scientific  Agriculture.  —  Hyde's  Lowell  Lectures  on 
Agriculture.  —  Liebig's  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry.  —  French's 
Farm  Drainage.  —  Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  —  Stur- 
tevant's  The  Dairy  Cow,  Ayrshire.  —  Waring's  Handy-book  of  Hus- 
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bandry.  —  Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit.  —  Donaldson's  British 
Agriculture.  —  Morton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.  —  Low's  Do- 
mesticated Animals. —  Flint's  Reports  on  the  Agriculture  of  Massa- 
chusetts. —  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (London). 

CHKMISTRY    AND    GEOLOGY. 

Watt's  Fownes's  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  —  Sibson's 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  —  Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analy- 
sis. —  Nason's  Woehler's  Chemical  Analysis.  —  Will's  Analytical 
Chemistry.  —  Johnson's  Fresenius's  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis.  —  Liebig's  Ernahrung  der  Pflanzen.  —  Wolff's  Landwirth- 
schaftliche  Analyse.  —  Hoffman's  Ackerbau  Chemie.  —  Watt's  Chem- 
ical Dictionary.  —  Dana's  Mineralogy.  —  Hitchcock's  Geology.  — 
Dana's  Text-book  and  Manual  of  Geology. 

VETERINARY    SCIENCE    AND    ZOOLOGY. 

Fleming's  Chauveau's  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Domesticated 
Animals. —  Dalton's  Human  Physiology.  —  Cleland's  Animal  Physi- 
ology. —  Williams'  Principles  of  Veterinary  Surgery.  —  Williams' 
Principles  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  —  Gamgee  On  Horse-shoeing 
and  Lameness.  —  Gamgee's  Domestic  Animals  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease. —  Armitage's  Clater's  Cattle  Doctor.  —  Youatt's  Treatises  on 
the  Domestic  Animals.  —  Blaine's  Veterinary  Art.  —  Morton's  Man- 
ual of  Pharmacy.  —  Wood  and  Bache's  United  States  Dispensatory. 
—  Harbison's  Elementary  Zoology.  —  Lankester's  Advanced  Zo- 
o^ogy.  —  Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects.  —  Harris's  Insects 
Injurious  to  Vegetation.  —  Westwood's  Principles  of  Classification 
of  Insects.  —  Baird's  Mammals  of  North  America.  —  Murray's  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Mammals.  —  Samuels'  Birds  of  New  Eng- 
land. —  Cobbold's  Entozoa.  —  Denney's  Parasitic  Insects.  —  Moquin- 
Tandon's  Manual  of  Medical  Zoology. 

MATHEMATICS,    PHYSICS,    AND     CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Olney's  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry.  —  Gillespie's  Sur- 
veying. —  Gillespie's  Poads  and  Railroads.  —  Atkinson's  Ganot's 
Physics.  — •  Peabody's  Astronomy.  —  Loomis's  Meteorology. 

MILITARY    SCIENCE    AND    TACTICS. 

Upton's  Tactics  for  Infantry ;  Artillery  Tactics  for  United  States 
Army;  Mahan's  Field   Fortifications;    Halleck's    International   and 
Military  Law  ;  Regulations  of  United  States  Army ;  History  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 
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ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AND    GERMAN. 

Hart's  Composition  ;  Fowler's  English  Grammar ;  Haven's  Rhet- 
oric ;  Shaw's  Complete  Manual  of  English  Literature ;  Chambers' 
Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature ;  Morley's  English  Writers ; 
Taine's  History  of  English  Literature  ;  Languillier  and  Monsanto's 
French  Grammar  ;  Spiers'  and  Surenne's  French  Dictionary ;  Glau- 
bensklee's  German  Grammar  ;  Adler's  German  Dictionary. 

The  French  and  German  Text-books  for  translation  are  changed 
every  year,  selections  being  made  from  recent  literary  and  scientific 
publications. 

MENTAL,    MORAL,    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

Menial  Science.  —  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy ;  Porter's 
Elements  of  Intellectual  Science  ;  Hickok's  Empirical  Psychology  ; 
Haven's  Mental  Science. 

Moral  Science.  —  Haven's  Moral  Philosophy ;  Hickok's  Moral 
Science  ;  Hopkins'  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  Law  ;  Chadbourne's 
Natural  Theology. 

Social  Science.  —  Carey's  Principles  of  Social  Science  ;  Stirling's 
Bastiat's  Harmonies  of  Political  Economy ;  Perry's  Elements  of 
Political  Economy  ;   Walker's  Science  of  Wealth. 

The  instruction  in  the  languages  is  intended  to  qualify  the  gradu- 
ates to  write  and  speak  English  with  correctness  and  effect,  and  to 
translate  German  and  French  with  facility.  The  scientific  instruc- 
tion is  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible,  and  every  science  is 
taught  with  constant  reference  to  its  application  to  agriculture  and 
the  wants  of  the  farmer.  The  regular  course  includes  every  branch 
of  ordinary  farming  and  gardening,  and  is  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. Each  topic  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  lecture-room,  and 
again  in  the  plant-house  or  field,  where  every  student  is  obliged  to 
labor.  The  amount  of  required  work,  however,  is  limited  to  six 
hours  per  week,  in  order  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  study. 
Students  are  allowed  to  do  additional  work,  provided  they  maintain 
the  necessary  rank  as  scholars.  All  labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  hour. 

Those  who  pursue  a  select  course  attend  recitations  and  lectures 
with  the  regular  classes ;  but  those  properly  qualified  who  desire 
special  instruction  in  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  veterinary  science, 
agriculture,  or  horticulture,  may  make  private  arrangements  with  the 
ofRcers  having  charge  of  these  departments. 

The  class  in  microscopy  have  the  use  of  seven  of  ToUes'  best  com- 
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pound  microscopes,  with  objectives  from  four  inches  to  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  focal  distance,  and  a  variety  of  eye-pieces. 

On  Sundays  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  chapel  service 
and  Bible  class,  which  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Moral 
Science.  While  the  Bible  is  made  the  basis  of  all  religious  instruc- 
tion, everything  of  a  denominational  character  is,  as  far  as  practicable, 
avoided.  Upon  the  written  request  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
students  may  be  excused  from  these  exercises  to  attend  services  in 
one  of  the  churches  of  the  town  ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  un- 
desirable that  such  requests  be  made. 

GKADUATIOlSr. 

The  regular  course  of  study  occupies  four  years,  and  those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  it  receive  from  the  College  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  the  diplomas  being  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  is  president  of  the  corporation. 

If  matriculants  in  Boston  University,  they  can  also  receive  the 
same  degree  at  the  hands  of  the  University,  with  a  diploma  entitling 
them  to  the  relation  and  privileges-  of  alumni  of  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition $25.00  per  term. 

Room-rent $5.00  to  10.00  " 

Board 3.50  per  week. 

Expenses  of    Chemical   Laboratory    to     . 

Students  of  Practical  Chemistry  .     .     ..  10.00  per  term. 

Public  and  private  damages,  including 
value  of  chemical  apparatus  destroyed 
or  injured at  cost. 

Annual  expenses,  including  books,  $300.00  to  $350.00 

The  only  other  college  expenses  are  small,  and  occur  but  once  in 
the  entire  course,  such  as  :  For  furnishing  a  room,  from  ten  to  fifty 
dollars ;  matriculation  in  Boston  University  (optional),  five  dollars  ; 
diploma  of  the  College,  three  dollars  ;  diploma  of  the  University, 
five  dollars. 

Indigent  students  are  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  may  offer  about 
the  public  or  farm  buildings,  or  in  the  field  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  one  to  earn  more  than  from  $50  to  $100  per  annum,  besides  per- 
forming   other  duties.     So  far    as  is  consistent  with  circumstances, 
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students  will  be  permitted  to  select  such  varieties  of  labor  as  they 
may,  for  special  reasons,  desire  to  engage  in. 

Several  agricultural  associations  assist  needy  students  in  the  College, 
while  the  Grinnell,  the  Hampshire,  the  Hills  Botanical  and  the  Totten 
Military  prizes  afford  the  proficient  still  other  aid. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  unanimously  voted,  that 
every  Agricultural  Society  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  Common- 
wealth be  urged  to  maintain  at  least  one  scholarship  at  the  College, 
and  to  secure  the  attendance  of  one  or  more  students.  The  Trustees 
also  have  voted  to  authorize  the  Executive  Committee  to  remit  the 
tuition  of  such  worthy  students  as  may  be  unable  to  pay  it. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1876. 

The  third  term  of  the  collegiate  year  begins  March  23,  and  con- 
tinues till  June    21. 

The  first  term  begins  August  24,  and  continues  till  the  Wednesday 
before  Thanksgiving. 

The  second  term  begins  December  14,  and  continues  till  March 
14,  1877. 

There  is  an  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College, 
at  the  Botanic  Museum,  at  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  June  20,  and  also  on 
Thursday,  August  24. 

The  Farnsworth  Prize  Declamations  take  place  Monday  evening, 
June  19. 

The  public  examination  of  the  graduating  class  for  the  Grinnell 
Prizes  for  excellence  in  Agriculture,  and  the  examination  of  the 
other  classes  in  the  studies  of  the  term,  take  place  Tuesday  forenoon, 
June  20. 

The  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies  will  be  delivered  on 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  exercises  of  Graduation  Day  occur  June  21. 

For  further  information  address  the  President, 

WILLIAM  S.  CLARK,  LL.  D., 

Amherst,  Mass, 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  that  all  depart- 
ments so  organized  as  to  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the  student  a 
collegiate  preparation  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be  called  Schools. 
Such  of  these  as  are  organized  and  administered  in  the  interest  of 
those  preparing  for  professional  life  are  styled  Professional  Schools. 
Of  these  four  have  been  established  and  a  fifth  projected. 

The  School  of  Theology. 

The  School  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Oratory. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  last  of  these  will  be  established  as  soon  as  adequate  means  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  University. 


SCHOOL   OF   THEOLOGY. 

Organized  1847. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WAKREN,  S.  T.  D.,  President,  Professor  of  Comparative  Theol- 
ogy, and  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
JAMES  E.  LATIMER,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  ofExegetical  Theology. 
LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.  T.  T).,  Harris  Professor  of  Practical  Theology.'^ 
DAVID  PATTEN,  S.  T.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Practical  Theology. 
HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  B.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Historical  Theology. 

LECTURERS    FOR  1875-7G. 
Bishop  WILLIAM  L.  HARRIS,  S.  T.  D.,  Christian  Missions. 
EDWARDS    A.  PARK,  S.  T.  D.,  Topics  in  Eschatology. 
STEPHEN  M.  VAIL,   S.  T.  D.,  Sacred  Geography  and  Topography. 

LECTURERS   FOR  1876-77. 

Bishop  EDWARD  G.  ANDREWS,  S.  T.  D.,  Practical  Theology. 

DANIEL  CURRY,  S.  T.  D.,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin. 

MARK  HOPKINS,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  The  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  A.  M.,  Vocal  Culture  and  Oratory. 
JACOB  F.  KRAUSS,  Samaritan  and  Talmudic  Hebrew. 
AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.  M.,  German. 
J.  B.  TORRICELLI,  A.  M.,  J.  U.  D.,  Spanish. 
HARVEY  L.  WHITNEY,  Si?iging. 


STUDENTS. 

RESIDENT    GRADUATES. 

Graver,  Samuel  Porch,  A.  M.  (Iowa  College)  D.  B Grinnell,  Iowa. 

McGregor,  Duncan,  A.  B.  {Northwestern  University)  D.  B. 

(  Garrett  Bib.  Inst.) Pontiac,  Mich. 

Siberts,  William  Wesley,  A.  M.  [Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ.). .  Winfield,  Iowa. 

1  Established  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  Harris,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
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CLASS  OF  1876. 

FIKST    DIVISION. 

Bashford,  James  Whitford,  A.  B.  (  T/niv.  of  Wis.) Madison,  Wis. 

Faville,  Henry,  M.  S.  {Lawrence  Univ.) Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Faville,  John,  M.  S.  {Lawrence  Univ.) Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Innis,  George  Swan,  A.  M.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Columbus,  0. 

Johnson,  William  Martin,  A.  B,  {Illinois  Coll.) Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Knapp,  Albert  Daniel,  A.  M.  {Baldwin  Univ.) Cleveland,  0. 

Mitchell,  Hinckley  Gilbert,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Remsen,  N.  Y. 

Oliver,  Anna,  A.  M.  {Rutgers  Female  Col.) New  York  City. 

Pilcher,  Leander  William,  A.  M.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.). Detroit,  Mich. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Baker,  George  Hamlin,  B.  S.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Holley,  N.  Y. 

Colesworthy,  William  Gibson Chelsea. 

Dyson,  Robert  Duncan Norwich,  Conn. 

Gregory,  Abner Belper,  Eng. 

Hammond,  Joseph Yreka,  Cal. 

Jacklin,  James  Edward Detroit,  Mich. 

Lennox,  Lambert  Edgar Lennox,  Canada. 

Pentecost,  Thomas  Rogers Brooklyn,  Ont. 

Sherburne,  Olin  Leslie Montpelier,  Vt. 

Walker,  John  Wesley W.  Chelmsford. 

CLASS   OF  1877. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Ash,  William  Henry,  A.  B.  {Lincoln  Univ.) Providence,  R.  T. 

Avann,  Joseph  Mercer,  A.  M.  {Baldwin  Univ.) Auhurndale. 

Barker,  John  Marshall,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.). . , .  Gallon,  Ohio. 

Bray,  Henry  Truro,  A.  B.  (  Victoria  Univ.). Marquette,  Mich. 

Hall,  James  Barclay,  A.  B.  {Acadia  Col.) Lawrencetown,  N.  S. 

Huddleston,  George  M.,  A.  B.  {Newmarket  Col.) Harlem  Springs,  Ohio. 

Hudson,  George  Washington,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.) Orville,  0. 

LaFetra,  Ira  Haynes,  A.  M.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Washington,  D.  C. 

Leonard,  Joel  Marvin,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) E.  Cambridge. 

Morrison,  Winfield  Scott,  A.  M.  {Dickinson  Col.) Bendersville,  Pa. 

Oliver,  George  Fletcher,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.) Uhrichsville,  0. 

Penney,  William  Frederick,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Allison  Wes.  Col.) .  Carbonear,  Newfound. 
Stevenson,  Richard  Taylor,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.). Louisville,  Ky. 

Stevens,  Edwin  Pitman,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Bedford. 

Taylor,  Edward  Matthew,  A.  B,  (  Wash,  and  Jeff.  Col.) . .  Washington,  Pa. 

Towle,  Edward  David,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) N.  Reading. 

Welwood,  John  Cornwell,  A.  B.  {  Wesleyan  Univ.) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Witham,  Henry,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Mason,  0. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Colbarn,  Marcus  Francis   Staffordville,  Conn. 

Smith,  Rufus  Churchill Chatham. 

Tuttle,  Frank  Langworthy St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Vincent,  John  Henry Jackson,  Cal. 

Watson,  Elijah  Roberts Stockwood,  N.  B. 

Weakley,  Henry  Clarence .'. Lebanon,  0. 

Webster,  Harvey  Alvaro W.  Berkshire,  Vt. 

Wellman,  Charles  Phelps MarUehead. 

CLASS    OF  1878. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Beeman,  Leonard  Lemon,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) N.  Fairfax,  Vt. 

Bragg,  Lyman  Daniel,  A.  B.  [Middlehury  Col.) Underhill,  Vt. 

Corley,  Joseph  Edmund,  A.  M.  [Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ.). .  Tower  Hill,  III. 

Dawson,  John  Leard,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Allison  Col.) Tryon,  P.  E.  L 

Dille,  William  Raper,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Medicay,  Ohio. 

Duckvvell,  Bedford  Lewis,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.).. Locust  Cor.,  Ohio. 
Everett,  Thomas  Jeiferson,  A.  B.  (Simpson  Cent.  Col). .  .Indianola,  Ind. 

Goodier,  Erastus  Watson,  A,  B.  (Syracuse,  Univ.) Cedar  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Gosling,  Jacob  Whitmer,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.). .  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hamblin,  Joseph  Brown,  Jr.,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Roxlmry. 

Harrison,  James  Lewis,  A.  B.  [Northwestern  Univ.) Canon  City,  Col. 

Herrick,  Austin  Henrie,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Athol. 

Hodges,  Wilbur  Julian,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

Hudnutt,  Isaiah  Burroughs,  A.  B.  [Rochester  Univ.). . . . Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Lauck,  Charles  B.,  A.  B.  [Dickinson  Col.) Blairsville,  Pa. 

Leever,  Frank,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Delaware,  Ohio. 

Smith,  Lucius  C,  A.  B.  [Baldwin  Univ.) Pike  Station,  Ohio.      , 

Stackpole,  Everett  Schermerhorn,  A.M.  [Bowdoin  Col.).  .Brunswick,  Me. 
Stevenson,  Daniel  Corwin,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) . Lawrence,  Mass. 
Walker,  James  Winfield,  A.  B.  [hidiana  Ashury  Univ.) .  ..Greencastle,  hid. 

Watkins,  Thomas  Corwin,  A.  B.  [McKendree  Col.) Lebanon,  111. 

Wilbor,  William  Chambers,  [Rochester  Univ.) Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wilson,  Wells  W.,  A.  B.  [Dickinson  Col.) Milton,  Del. 

Wilson,  William  George,  A.  M.  [Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ.).  .Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Wright,  Frederick  Herbert,  A.  B.  [Mt.  Allison  Col.) Halifax,  N.  S. 

Zeigler,  Jacob  Thomas,  A.  B.  [Northwestern  Univ.) Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Appleby,  Warren Boston. 

Baldwin,  Winfred Gorham,  N.  H. 

Carter,  Olen  Lester Newtonville. 

Cheney,  George  Hamlin Yorkshire  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Chynoweth,  John  Truan,  S.  B.  [Lawrence  Univ.) Appleton,  Wis. 

Colter,  John  Johnson St.  Martins,  N.  B. 

Corastock,  Ebenezer Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  Edward Lawrence. 

James,  Osmund  St Cap  Haitien,  Hayti. 

Jeffrey,  Alexander  Thomas Quincy,  Iowa. 

Jones,  Olin  Bascom,  Ph.  B.  [Mt.  Union  Col.) Bentleysville,  Pa. 

Jones,  John  Nelson Gill. 

Milligan,  Thomas,  Jr North  Woodstock,  Conn. 
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Fobinson,  William  Sewall Washington,  D.  C. 

Shaw,  Anna  Howard Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Smith,  Charles  P Springfield. 

Stone,  Harriet  Ellis Phil/ipston. 

Stowell,  Alexander  Pratt / Canton,  N.  Y. 

Sutherland,  John  Wesley Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Umpleby,  George  Stuart,  Ph.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.) Graysville,  Ohio. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Casparian,  Knoren  Israel  H Bitlis,  Asia  Minor. 

Church,  James  C,  A.  B.,  [St.  Lawrence  Univ.) South  Sciluate,R.  I. 

Fuller,  Joseph  Clinton,  A.  B.  (  University  of  Wisconsin.) .  .Diamond  Bluff,  Wis. 

Mayes,  William  Riley Aurora,  III. 

Ohlinger,  Franklin Foochow,  China, 

Thayer,  Edward  Olin,  A.  B,  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) East  Boston. 

Woods,  William St.  John,  N.  B. 


ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  must  pro- 
duce satisfactory  testimonials  from  their  pastors,  or  others,  touching 
their  personal  religious  character.  Those  applying  for  free  rooms 
and  accommodation  in  the  Boarding  Club,  under  the  provisions  below 
stated,  will  present,  instead  of  these,  the  license  or  special  recommen- 
dation there  required. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Division  of  an  entering 
class  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  some 
college  or  university,  or  otherwise  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have 
an  equivalent  preparation  for  theological  studies.  For  admission  to 
the  Second  Division  candidates  must  show  that  they  have  mastered 
the  studies  customarily  required  for  entrance  upon  the  Classical 
Course  in  American  colleges,  and  that  by  reason  of  age  or  other  cir- 
cumstances they  cannot  wisely  attempt  to  qualify  themselves  for  ad- 
mission to  the  First  Division. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  studies  which  they  desire  to  omit,  or  pre- 
sent a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  other  theological 
institution,  at  the  same  stage  of  advancement  in  the  course. 

Young  men  or  women  who  may  be  providentially  debarred  the 
privilege  of  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  either  division  are  al- 
lowed to  take  a  special  one  of  one  or  more  years,  according  to  their 
circumstances.  In  like  manner,  preachers  engaged  in  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry,  superintendents  or  teachers  of  Sunday-schools,  in 
fine,  any  persons  deemed  suitable  by  the  Faculty,  are  allowed  to  at- 
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tend  upon  any  or  all  of  the  exercises  of  the  School,  by  causing  their 
names  to  be  recorded  in  the  Register,  and  prepaying  a  small  annual 
fee. 

All  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  School  should  present  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  annual  session  in  September.  Those  entitled 
to  apply  for  rooms  will  secure  some  advantages  by  notifying  the  Dean, 
and  making  application  as  early  as  practicable.  No  room  will  be  re- 
served after  the  first  day  except  by  special  agreement. 

All  students  whose  circumstances  will  allow  them  to  obtain  a  col- 
legiate education  before  applying  for  admission  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  do  so.  The  highest  interests  of  the  student,  of  the  School, 
and  of  the  Church  demand  it. 

INSTRUCTION. 

With  respect  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  freshness  and  variety  consistent  with 
scientific  system  and  thoroughness.  Accordingly,  while  a  faithful  use 
of  the  best  books  of  reference  in  every  branch  is  insisted  on,  the 
instruction  is  almost  entirely  oral.  It  is  intended  that  the  student 
shall  do  something  more  than  merely  memorize  text-books.  When- 
ever a  branch  of  science,  or  a  portion  of  a  branch,  can  be  best  taught 
by  a  fresh  original  handling  in  the  way  of  written  lectures,  or  by  free 
exposition,  or  by  blackboard  exercise,  or  by  a  Socratic  method,  or  by 
a  combination  of  any  or  all  of  these,  the  Professors  will  not  shrink 
from  the  additional  labor  which  such  methods  necessarily  involve. 
To  further  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  student  and  supplement  the 
work  of  the  class-room,  several  courses  of  Public  Lectures  of  the 
highest  order  are  annually  provided.  These  usually  relate  either  to 
vital  questions  of  the  day,  or  to  topics  whose  importance  entitles 
them  to  a  fuller  and  more  elaborate  treatment  than  they  can  receive 
in  the  regular  curriculum. 

REGULAR   TRIENNIAL   COURSE. 
IN  THE  ORDER  OF  YEARS. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Introduction.  — Lectures  on  Theology  in  general,  its  Constituent  and  Re- 
lated Branches,  their  Correct  Classification  and  Order  of  Study,  Aids, 
Methods,  etc. 

ExEGETiCAL  Theology.  —  Hebrew  Grammar ;  Critical  and  Ex- 
egetical  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  New  Testament  Greek ;  Criti- 
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cal  and  Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Origin  and  History  of  the  Sacred  Canon  ;  Biblical  Archaeology. 

Historical  Theology.  —  Life  of  Christ,  and  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  ;  General  Church  History  to  the  Reformation  ;  Chris- 
tian Archaeology  ;  •  Christian  Art  History  ;  Sacred  Geography. 

Systematic  Theology. —  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology; 
Lectures  on  the  Matter,  Sources,  Norm,  Methods,  History,  and  Lit- 
erature of  Didactic  Theology. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Sacred  Rhetoric;  Review  of  the  An- 
cient Pulpit ;  Elocutionary  and  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology.  —  Hebrew  continued ;  Critical  and  Ex- 
egetical Readings  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies ;  Greek  Testament 
continued;  Hermeneutics ;  Exegetical  and  Expository  Exercises. 

Historical  Theology.  —  History  of  Christian  Doctrines;  Pa- 
tristics ;  Comparative  Symbolics. 

Systematic  Theology.  —  Didactic  Theology,  Ethics,  Philosoph- 
ical and  Christian  ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Homiletics  ;  Historical  Review  of  the 
Pulpit  continued  ;  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

third  year. 

Exegetical  Theology.  —  Biblical  Chaldee  with  Readings ; 
New  Testament  Exegesis  concluded ;  Biblical  Criticism  ;  Expository 
Exercises. 

Historical  Theology.  —  Latest  Church  History;  History  and 
Comparative  Symbolics  of  the  American  Churches ;  Ecclesiastical 
Statistics. 

Systematic  Theology.  —  The  Science  of  Religion  descriptively, 
comparatively,  philosophically,  and  apologetically  treated ;  Essays 
and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology. — Pastoral  Theology;  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  Church  Work  (Sunday-schools, 
Church  Charities,  Missions,  etc.)  ;  Worship  ;  Review  of  the  Pulpit  of 
the  present  century ;  Homiletical  Exercises  and  Preaching. 


IN  THE  ORDER  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 
exegetical  theology. 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  ;  Biblical  Chaldee ;  New  Tes- 
tament Greek ;  Biblical  Criticism ;  Biblical  Hermeneutics ;  Biblical 
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Archaeology  ;  Critical  and  Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  Exegetical  and  Expository  Exercises. 

HISTORICAL    THEOLOGY. 

Sacred  History ;  Life  of  Christ ;  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age ; 
General  Church  History ;  Sacred  and  Ecclesiastical  Geography ; 
Christian  Archaeology  and  Art ;  History  of  Christian  Doctrines ; 
Patristics  ;  Comparative  Symbolics  ;  Science  of  Ecclesiastical  Statis- 
tics ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

SYSTEMATIC    THEOLOGY. 

Theological  Encyclopgedia  and  Methodology ;  The  Dynamics, 
Methodology,  Theology,  Geography,  Ethnology,  and  History  of 
Christian  Missions ;  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology ;  Didactic 
Theology  systematically  presented ;  The  Science  of  Religion,  or  the 
Religious  Phenomena  of  the  World  descriptively,  comparatively, 
philosophically,  and  apologetically  treated ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

PRACTICAL    THEOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  Practical  Theology  ;  Sacred  Rhetoric  ;  Homiletics ; 
Review  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Pulpit ;  Pastoral  Theology  ; 
Church  Polity  and  Discipline ;  Essays  and  Homiletical  Exercises  ; 
Supplementary  Drill  by  the  Professor  of  Elocution. 

MISSIONARY  COURSE. 

Until  regular  Missionary  classes  can  be  organized,  there  will  be  a 
weekly  Missionary  Lecture  throughout  the  year  by  the  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology.  This  has  been  the  practice  for  seven  years 
past. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Missionary  Work ;  its  Theory,  Methods, 
Requisites,  and  Results. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis ;  The  External  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  Bible  Times  considered  as  a  Mirror  of  its  Inter- 
nal States ;  Philosophy  of  Theism,  Deism,  Pantheism,  Polytheism, 
and  Atheism  ;  The  Christian  Church,  its  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment ;  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis  continued  ;  Hermeneutics  ;  Origin, 
History,  and  Present  Relations  of  the  Chief  Religions  of  the  World  ; 
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Didactic  Theology ;  Christian  Halieutics,  or  the  Theory  of  Mission- 
ary Labor  ;  Relation  of  the  Science  to  Pastoral  Theology  ;  Keryhtik 
(Missionary  form  of  Homiletics),  with  Practical  Exercises. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Lectures  introductory  to  the  Hindustani,  Chinese,  Arabic,  or  other 
Oriental  Language ;  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism, 
Brahminism,  Confucianism,  and  Islamism ;  History  and  State  of 
Modern  Missions  ;  Comparative  Soteriology  and  Ethics  of  all  Relig- 
ions ;  Keryktik,  Practical  Exercises,  etc. 

Home  missionary  labor  during  the  three  years  in  connection  with 
the  Boston  City  Missionary  Societies.  A  select  course  of  reading 
will  also  be  required. 

LECTURE   COURSES  FOR  ALL   CLASSES. 

FOR   THE  YEAR  1875-76. 

1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Christian  Missions.  By  the  Rev. 
Bishop  William  L.  Harris,  S.  T.  D.,  of  Chicago,  111. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Topics  in  Eschatology.  By  the  Rev. 
Edvtards  a.  Park,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Sacred  Geography  and  Topography, 
including  the  results  of  personal  explorations.  By  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phen M.  Vail,  S.  T.  D.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1876-77. 

1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  in  Practical  Theology.  By  the  Rev. 
Bishop  Edvtard   G.  Andrews,  S.  T.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  S.  T.  D.,  Editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advo- 
cate," New  York. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man.  By  Ex- 
President  Mark  Hopkins,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Williams  College. 

Similar  courses  of  Lectures,  from  live  to  twelve  in  number,  have 
been  given  before  the  School  by 

The  Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Edward  Thomson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  Butler,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Pres't  James  M'Cosh,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Edmund  S.  Janes,  S.  T.  D. 
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The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Erastus  O.  Haven,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Bennett,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Dallas  D.  Lore,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Gage,  A.  M. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  MacDonald,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Erastus  Wentworth,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Pres't  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Isaac  W.  Wiley,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  S.  T.  D. 

President  Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D. 

Ex-Chancellor  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Randolph  S.  Foster,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BRANCHES. 

German.  — An  advanced  class  meet  weekly  to  read  German  The- 
ology with  one  of  the  instructors.  A  preparatory  class  are  drilled 
twice  a  week  in  the  rudiments  of  the  language  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts. 

Spanish.  —  To  students  preparing  to  labor  among  Spanish  Amer- 
can  populations,  free  instruction  is  furnished  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Several  have  been  appointed  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 

Arabic  and  Syriac.  —  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  accommo- 
date any  who  may  have  time  and  suitable  qualifications  to  take  up  the 
study  of  Arabic  or  Syriac  in  connection  with  Hebrew. 

Talmudic  Hebrew  and  Samaritan.  — ■  Suitable  candidates  can  also 
be  furnished  with  instruction  in  Samaritan  and  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Talmud  under  Professo*b  Krauss,  many  years  a  missionary  in  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  learned  world  he  is  known  as  the  discoverer  and  edi- 
tor of  the  so-called  "  Fire-tried  Manuscript "  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, brought  to  light  in  1860,  and  believed  by  some  critics  to  be 
the  oldest  Biblical  Manuscript  in  the  world. 

Music.  —  All  students  desirous  of  improving  in  the  art  of  singing, 
or  in  the  science  of  music,  receive,  free  of  charge,  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  They  are 
also  furnished  with  free  tickets  to  the  frequent  Oratorio  Rehearsals, 
Concerts,  and  Lectures  of  the  Conservatory.  The  reputation  of  the 
institution  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  to  those  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  statement,  that  it  is  the  largest  school  of  music  in  the 
world. 
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Vocal  Culture.  —  Special  Elocutionary  Lectures  and  drill  exercises, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Monroe,  are  maintained  a  large  part 
of  the  year.  Students  in  the  Senior  Class  are  also  allowed  to  attend 
the  School  of  Oratory  one  hour  a  day  at  half  piice. 

Medical  Lectures. —  Students  preparing  for  missionary  service  can 
attend  medical  lectures  free  of  expense. 


AUXILIARY  FACILITIES. 

Libraries.  —  Students  enjoy  access  without  fee  to  the  following 
libraries:  1st.  The  Library  of  the  School,  a  collection  of  about  5,000 
volumes,  including  a  valuable  Missionary  Library.  2d.  The  State 
Library,  situated  but  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  School,  and  open 
every  day.  It  contains  about  30,000  volumes,  and  is  increased  some 
2,000  volumes  per  annum,  od.  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of 
Boston.  This  magnificent  collection  contains  nearly  300,000  volumes, 
of  which  a  generous  proportion  relate  to  theology.  There  are  an- 
nually added  to  it  some  10,000  bound  volumes  and  7,000  to  8,000 
pamphlets. 

The  General  Theological  Library.  —  For  an  annual  fee  of  three 
dollars  this  valuable  collection,  numbering  11,000  volumes,  is  open  to 
all  theological  students.  Connected  with  it  is  a  fine  theological  and 
religious  Reading  Room.  All  denominations  are  represented  both  in 
the  Library  and  in  the  Reading  Room  periodicals. 

Other  Reading  Rooms.  —  Members  of  the  School  enjoy,  further, 
the  free  use  of  the  following  Reading  Rooms  :  1st.  T'hat  of  the 
School.  Well  supplied  with  the  issues  of  the  American  religious 
press.  2d.  The  Reading  Room  of  the  Public  Library.  Here  over 
four  hundred  issues  of  the  perodical  press,  including  all  the  leading 
theological  and  literary  quarterlies,  are  regularly  kept  on  file.  They 
embrace  not  only  all  the  leading  periodical?  of  America,  but  also  a 
choice  selection  from  the  best  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  ones. 

Egyptological  Collection.  —  The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities affords  abundant  material  for  the  illustration  of  this  impor- 
tant field  of  Biblical  study. 

Missionary  Cabinet.  —  Through  the  courtesy  of  its  curators,  the 
Missionary  Cabinet  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  the  largest  in  America,  is  constantly  accessible  to 
students  in  this  School. 

Extempore  Speaking  and  Debate.  —  Exercise  in  extempore  speak- 
ing and  debate  may  be  had  weekly  in  connection  with  the  Elocution- 
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ary  Club  and  the  Debating  Society.  Opportunities  for  more  directly 
ministerial  labor  in  supplying  vacant  pulpits,  and  the  calls  of  the  City 
Missions,  are  constantly  occurring. 

Gymnastics.  —  Students  who  feel  the  need  of  regular  gymnastic 
exercise  can  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  best  gymnasiums  and  drill-mas- 
ters of  the  city,  at  rates  especially  fevorable.  Free  lectures  on  health, 
exercise,  diet,  etc.,  have  often  been  given  in  the  School. 

Public  Lectures.  —  To  enumerate  all  the  varied  means  of  improve- 
ment afforded  to  students  by  their  situation  in  the  heart  of  Boston, 
would  require  much  space.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  gratuitous 
courses  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  the  score  or  more  of  distin- 
guished scholars,  statesmen,  and  orators  who  regularly  appear  in 
a  Boston  lecture  season.  Every  winter  opportunity  is  afforded  the 
student  of  hearing  upon  the  platform  such  men  as  Gough,  Emerson, 
Beecher,  Simpson,  Phillips,  Murray,  Holland,  Chapin,  and  many 
others.  Within  two  or  three  years  the  list  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  such  distinguished  foreigners  as  Tyndall,  Proctor,  Froude. 
MacDonald,  Gavazzi,  and  others. 

Conversazioni.  —  During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  a  number  of 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  clergymen  and  orators,  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  have  favored  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and 
conversations  on  their  personal  experience,  habits,  etc.,  as  public  re- 
ligious teachers.  Drs.  Newman  Hall  and  Joseph  Parker,  of  London, 
and  others  from  abroad,  have  thus  addressed  them.  All  these  inter- 
views have  been  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable. 

Missionary  meetings,  Christian  conventions,  benevolent  society  anni- 
versaries, etc.,  are  held  every  year  in  this  city,  drawing  together  re- 
turned missionaries,  distinguished  pulpit  orators,  and  live  Christian 
laborers  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  These  are  advantages 
whose  value  to  young  ministers  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Religious  Privileges.  —  Regular  morning  and  evening  devotions 
are  held  throughout  the  scholastic  year.  All  school  exercises  are 
opened  with  an  invocation  of  the  divine  blessing.  There  are  also 
stated  prayer-meetings  every  week,  and  a  class-meeting  led  by  the 
professors  in  rotation. 

The  Missionary  Association  holds  meetings,  from  time  to  time,  to 
hear  reports  and  original  letters  from  the  various  mission-fields,  to 
pray  for  the  continued  and  increased  success  of  missionary  labor,  to 
discuss  questions  connected  with  the  mission  work,  and  in  general, 
to  cultivate  an  intelligent  personal  interest  in  the  great  enterprise 
of  evangelizing  the  world.     During  the  past   year,  it  has  been  re- 
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peatedly  addressed   by  returned  missionaries    and    others  who  have 
personally  inspected  foreign  missions. 

All  of  the  principal  churches  of  Boston  are  within  convenient 
walking  distance  of  the  School,  and  each  student  is  expected  to 
connect  himself  with  one  of  them.  In  the  Sunday-schools,  missions, 
and  social  meetings  of  these  churches,  abundant  opportunities  for 
Christian  labor  are  found ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stated 
preaching  and  spiritual  counsels  of  an  experienced  pastor  can  but 
prove  fruitful  of  blessing  to  young  men  looking  forward  to  the  high 
responsibilities  of  the  ministry. 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  annual  charges  for  students  in  the  School  of  Theology 
are  :  For  tuition  (when  not  remitted,  or  provided  for  as  below),  $50. 
For  heating,  lighting,  and  care  of  public  rooms,  $10.  The  latter 
must  be  paid  before  matriculation. 

Students  favored  with  free  rooms  and  tuition  pay  each  ten  dollars 
a  year  for  the  heating  and  care  of  their  rooms.  A  fee  of  five  dollars 
is  also  charged  for  graduation.  Both  of  these  fees  are  to  be  paid 
within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  second  term  in  January. 

PECUNIARY   AID. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  authorized  to  remit  the  tuition  fee  to 
all  whose  circumstances  require  it. 

Students  who  need  such  assistance  can  usually  receive  loans  to  the 
amount  of  $100  a  year  from  different  education  societies. 

Two  Scholarships  have  been  established  in  connection  with  this 
School,  but  neither  of  them  will  be  available  the  coming  year. 

There  is  a  small  Loan  Fund  by  which  a  few  can  be  aided  annually 
in  times  of  need. 

FREE  ROOMS,  THE  BOARDING  CLUB,  Etc. 

By  virtue  of  the  arrangement  in  accordance  with  which  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary  transferred  their  funds  and 
trusts  to  the  University,  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  are  entitled  to  free  tuition,  and  to  the  same 
or  equivalent  privileges,  with  respect  to  rooms,  as  were  afforded  by 
the  Seminary.  All  applicants  for  these  free  advantages  are  required 
to  produce  either  a  local  preacher's  license,  or  a  recommendation 
from  some  Quarterly  Conference  after  the  following  form  :  "  We,  the 
members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of Station  (or  Cir- 
cuit), do  hereby  certify,  that  Brother is  in  our  judgment 
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called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend him  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  received  as  a  student  in  the 
School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University." 

The  rooms  provided  for  these  students  are  furnished  with  every- 
thing essential  to  comfort,  with  the  exception  of  bed-linen  and  tow- 
els. Students  desiring  carpets  furnish  them  themselves.  Married 
students  are  accommodated  with  rooms  for  themselves,  but  not  for 
their  families.  Regular  students,  entitled  to  free  rooms,  if  not  acom- 
modated  in  the  Seminary  building,  receive  two  dollars  a  week  with 
which  to  provide  themselves  with  rooms  elsewhere. 

All  students,  entitled  as  above  to  free  tuition  and  rooms,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Boarding  Club.  Favored  with  rent- 
free  premises  and  with  direct  access  to  the  great  markets  of  Boston, 
this  club  has  been  able  to  provide  varied  and  excellent  board  for 
$2.50  a  week.  This  reduces  the  expense  of  board,  for  the  entire 
scholastic  year,  to  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  present  the  University  is  able  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Seminary  and  extend  these  free  advantages  to  the  candidates  of  all 
Methodist  churches  without  distinction.  As  fast  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  furnished,  the  same  or  equivalent  facilities  will  be  offered 

to  all. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  of  the  First  Division  who  complete  the  regular  Course, 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  ;  those  of  the  Second  Division  who 
complete  the  same  Course,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  will 
receive  a  Diploma  certifying  the  fact. 
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CALENDAR. 

OTtDems-Nintl)  fear.  — 1875-76. 


September  22. 

Wednesday. 

Entrance  Examination. 

September  23. 

Thursday. 

Lectures  Commence. 

October  6. 

Wednesday. 

Matriculation  Day. 

November  20. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 

November  27. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends. 

December  18. 

Saturday. 

Christmas  Recess  begins. 

January  1. 

Saturday. 

Christmas  Recess  ends. 

March  30,  31. 

Friday. 

Senior  Examinations. 

April  4. 

Tuesday. 

Assignment  of  Rooms. 

April  5. 

Wednesday. 

Easter  Recess  begins. 

April  12. 

Wednesday. 

Easter  Recess  ends. 

June  5. 

Monday. 

Annual  Examination. 

June  6. 

Tuesday. 

Annual  Examination. 

June  7. 

Wednesday. 

Commencement. 

STIiirti^tl)  ffiear.- 

-1870-77. 

September  20. 

Wednesday. 

Entrance  Examination. 

September  21. 

Thursday. 

Lectures  commence. 

October  4. 

Wednesday. 

Matriculation  Day. 

November  18. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 

November  25. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends. 

December  23. 

Saturday. 

Christmas  Recess  begins. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean, 

Rev.  James  E.  Latimer,  S.  T.  D., 

36  Bromjield  Street. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Organized  1872. 

FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 
GEORGE  S.  HILLARD,  LL.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor. 
EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  D.,  Professor.     Contracts ;  Sales. 
N.  ST.  JOHN  GREEN,  LL.  B.,  Acting  Dean.     Torts;  Criminal  Law;  Kent's 
Commentaries. 

LECTURERS. 

MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  A.  M.,  Bills  and  Notes;  Insurance. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER,  LL.  D.,  Equity. 
^  CHARLES  B.  GOODRICH,  LL.  D,,  Corporations. 
OTIS  P.  LORD,  LL.  D.,  Pleading  and  Practice. 
JOHN  LOWELL,  LL.  D.,  Bankruptcy. 

JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
HENRY  W.  PAINE,  LL.  D.,  Real  Property. 
EDWARD  L.  PIERCE,  LL.  B.,  Bailments. 

CHARLES  T.  RUSSELL,  A.  M.,  Evidence  ;  Admiralty ;  Pleading  and  Practice. 
CHAUNCEY  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Patent  Law. 
BENJAMIN  F.  THOMAS,  LL.  D.,  Wills  and  Administrations. 
FRANCIS  WHARTON,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Conflict  of  Laws. 

STUDENTS. 

The  asterisk  indicates  Members  of  the  Bar. 
SENIOR   CLASS. 

*Allen,  Samuel  Ward  King,  LL.  B North  Kingston,  R.  L 

*Bnnley,  Walter  Clarence,  LL.  B Boston. 

*Burke,  William  Wirt,  LL.  B Weymouth. 

*Clary,  Albert  Everett,  LL.  B Boston. 

Gushing,  Charles  William,  LL.  B Lowell. 

Filkins,  George  Edgar,  LL.  B Boston. 

*Flagg,  John  Sylvester,  LL.  B Cambridge. 

*Foster,  Alfred  Dwight,  A.  B.  [Harvard  Col),  LL.  B Boston. 

*Gould,  John  Melville,  A.  M.  [Brown  Univ.),  LL.  B Boston. 

*Hadley,  Eugene  Jacob,  S.  B.,  C.  E.  ( Cornell  Univ.),  IAj.B. Boston. 

*Hale,  Frank  Witham,  S.  B.  [Hohart  Col),  LL.  B Newhuryport. 

*Holbrook,  Leander,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  [Harvard  Col).  .  .Milford. 
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*Hubbard,  Lucius  Lee,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col),  LL.  B Boston, 

Leonard,  George,  S.  B.  {Mass.  Agricultural  Col),  LL.  B..New  Bedford. 
*Lewis,  John  Dunkerson,  LL.  B Boston. 

Martin,  Austin  Agnew,  A,  B.  {Harvard  Col.),  LL,  B Boston. 

*Paige,  Charles  Franklin,  LL.  B , ,  .Boston. 

*Remele,  George  Hopkins,  A.  M.  {Middlehury  Col),  LL.  Ti.Boston. 
*Russell,  Charles   Theodore,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col), 

LL.  B Cambridge. 

*Smith,  George  Henry,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.),  LL.  B.  ..Maiden. 
*Stevens,  Edwin  Forest,  LL.  B Boston. 

Tucker,  George  Fox,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.),  LL.  B New  Bedford. 

*Tyng,  Stephen  Higginson,  LL.  B Cambridge. 

Williams,  David  Weld,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col),  LL.  ^.Boston. 
*Willson,  Alexander  Esilrnan,  LL.  B Charlestown. 


MIDDLE   CLASS. 

Abbott,  George  Galen Andover. 

Alger,  Arthur  Martineau Boston. 

Allen,  Frank  Pierce Lynn. 

Andrew,  George  Warren Watertown. 

*Barker,  Forrest  Edson,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Worcester. 

Baxter,  Joseph  Nickerson,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Bennett,  John  Alvin,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col) Boston. 

Brennan,  John  Francis Providence,  R.  I. 

Brown,  Frank  Herbert Claremont,  N.  H. 

*Carrier,  W.  Mathews,  A.  B.  ( Univ.  of  Mich.) Flint,  Mich. 

Charles,  Salem  Darius,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) E.  Brimfeld. 

Cochran,  Fred  Bartlett Boston. 

Coulee,  Sebron  TefFt,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Cummings,  John  William Fall  River. 

Davidson,  William  Edward,  A.  M.  ( Yale  Col) Boston. 

Day,  John  Eddy,  A.  M.  {Amherst  Col) Worcester. 

Dearborn,  Frank  Alvah Worcester. 

Dimick,  Frank  Eugene,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col) Boston. 

Doherty,  Philip  Joseph Boston. 

*Dole,  Edmund  Pearson Boston. 

Eakin,  John  Wilson,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Middleport,  0. 

Edgerly,  Albert  Webster Lynn. 

*Eldei',  Charles  Ronells Paris,  Me. 

Emerson,  Charles  Wesley Boston. 

Forbes,  Ira  Bushnell Natick. 

Frenoh,  George  Barstow,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Melrose. 

Galvin,  Owen  Augustus Boston. 

Gamwell,  Edward  Aaron Pittsfeld. 

Gordon,  Truman  Robert Montpelier,  Vt. 

Griffin,  Frederick  Wood Concord. 

Haley,  William  Dearborn,  A.  M.  {Dartmouth  Col) Tuftonborough,  N.  H. 

Hamilton,  Leonidas Boston. 

*Harriman.  George  Frank Belfast,  Me. 

*Harrington,  Elliot  Augustus Waltham. 
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Hawks,  Joseph  Matthew,  A.  B.  {Northwestern  Univ.) Boston. 

Hebron,  John  Bernard Charlestown. 

Hodges,  Samuel  Horatio Lynn. 

Horton,  William  Henshaw,  Jr Boston. 

Jennings,  Andrew  Jackson,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Fall  River. 

Jones,  Boyd  Bradshaw Georgetown. 

Keith,  Arthur  Monroe,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Kellen,  William  Vail,  A.  M.  {Brown  Univ.) Boston. 

Lane,  John  Chapin,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Larkin,  Thomas  Francis Waltham. 

Leach,  James  Edward,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Bridgewater. 

Leland,  William  Sherman,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

*Lewis,  Isaac  Newton,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Walpole. 

Littlefield,  Nathan  Whitman,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Maguire,  John  Geary Waltham, 

Marden,  Oscar  Avery Palermo,  Me. 

Martin,  William  Heineman Cambridge. 

McConnell,  George  Walker Somerville. 

McParland,  Edward,  A.  B.  {Holy  Cross  Col.) Franklin. 

Milton,  Henry  Slade,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Weston. 

Moll,  John  Julius  Augustus Chelsea. 

Murphy,  James  Richard,  A.  M.  {Georgetown  Col.,  D.  C.) .  .Boston. 

Olmstead,  James  Monroe,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

*Parker,  Bowdoin  Strong Greenfield. 

Perkins,  George  Arthur Cambridge. 

Pratt,  Charles  Herbert Boston. 

Prince,  Charles  Albert,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Sampson,  Calvin  Proctor,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Savage,  James  Francis,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Melrose. 

Shannon,  Orlando  Perkins Boston. 

Shaw,  John  Oakes,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Shute,  Frederick  Augustus Chelsea. 

Simpson,  Thomas  Charles,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Bowdoin  Col.)..  .  .  .Newburyport. 

Smith,  George  Edwin,  A.  B.  {Bates  Col.) Boston. 

*Spencer,  Alphonso  Fernandz,  A,  B.  {Oxford,  Eng.) Boston. 

Stearns,  Richard  Sprague Salem 

Steere,  Charles,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Boston. 

Stevens,  James Watertown. 

Stiness,  Walter  Russell Providence,  R.  I. 

Taylor,  Charles Boston. 

Thayer,  Samuel  Proctor,  A.  B.  (  Williams  Col.) North  Adams. 

Towne,  Arthur  French Boston. 

Tufts,  George  Julian,  A.  B.  {Tufts  Col.) Boston. 

Vincent,  John  Baptist,  Jr Chicopee. 

*Ward,  Clarence  Stuart,  S.  B.  {Mass.  Inst.  Technology) Boston. 

White,  Edwin  Markland Charlestown. 

White,  William  Nelson,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Somerville. 

Withington,  David  Little,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Newburyport. 
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JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Allen,  Montressor  Tyler Wohurn. 

Anderson,  William  Porter Hyde  Park. 

Babcock,  Frank  Irving,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Attlehorough.- 

Bennett,  Edward  Greuby E.  Boston. 

Bronk,  John  Parker,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Middletown,  Conn. 

Brooks,  William  Gray Hanover. 

Bryant,  Henry  Brown Boston. 

Burdett,  Everett  Watson Melrose. 

Cogswell,  Walter  Cleveland Boston. 

Cronin,  Cornelius  Francis Boston. 

Dolan,  Matthew Boston. 

Emery,  John  Bernard  F Boston. 

George,  George  Lucian Haverhill. 

Gibson,  George  Alonzo,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Medford. 

Granger,  Daniel  Larned  Davis,  A,  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Providence,  R.  I. 

Hall,  Frank  Rockwood,  A   B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Hemenway,  George  Lewis Boston. 

Hewlett,  Emmanuel  Molyneaux Cambridge. 

Kendrick,  Edmund  Peaslee Springfield. 

Kikuchi,  Takeo Tokio,  Japan. 

Lynch,  John  Henry Lowell. 

MacConnell,  John Boston. 

McCarthy,  Thomas  Joseph East  Boston. 

Mcars,  George  Franklin,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Essex. 

Mills,  Caleb  Irving,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Boston. 

Murray,  John  Francis Providence,  R.  I. 

O'Hare,  Joseph Boston. 

Saito,  Shinichiro Tsuruga,  Japan. 

Sears,  Alfred  Francis,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Todd,  Charles  Edward Lynn. 

Todd,  William  Frederic. St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 

Wiggin,  Samuel  Bradley,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Williams,  John  Davis,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Wood,  Joseph  Hill Mendon. 


ADMISSION. 

Applicants  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  Arts,  Science,  or 
Philosophy,  are  admitted  without  preliminary  examination;  all  others 
must  satisfy  the  Dean  that  they  possess  the  educational  and  other 
qualifications  which  will  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  studies 
of  the  School. 

Students  coming  from  other  Law  Schools  can  be  admitted  ad  eun- 
dem  on  producing  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  the  work  done  and 
character  sustained  in  such  Schools. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  or  references  are  required  of  all. 
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Every  student  must  adjust  all  dues  at  the  Registrar's  office,  be  reg- 
ularly enrolled,  and  receive  a  Registration  Ticket,  before  admission 
to  the  instruction  of  the  School. 

All  persons  purposing  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  with  a 
view  to  making  it  a  profession,  are  earnestly  recommended  first  to 
complete  a  course  of  liberal  studies  and  to  take  a  degree  in  arts  or 
philosophy. 

INSTRUCTION— REGULAR  COURSE. 

The  method  of  instruction  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of  all 
approved  systems  and  appliances.  It  includes  regular  oral  text- 
book exposition  and  recitation,  free  and  written  lectures,  reviews,  ex- 
aminations, exercises  in  drafting  contracts,  conveyances,  pleadings, 
indictments,  and  other  legal  papers,  the  criticism  of  briefs  and  argu- 
ments in  moot  courts,  courses  of  reading,  etc. 

In  all  American  Law  Schools  the  regular  Course  of  Instruction 'is 
two  years  or  less.  Believing  it  possible  and  desirable  gradually  to 
extend  the  curriculum,  the  authorities  of  this  School  a;dopted  statutes 
making  its  full  course  to  cover  three  years.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  made  attainable,  here  as  else- 
where, at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  attendance  the  third  year 
is  entirely  optional.  All  advantages  of  the  third  year  are  either  gra- 
tuitous, or  regulated  as  to  expense  by  the  desires  of  those  who  choose 
to  remain  in  residence. 

Subject  to  only  slight  variations  from  year  to  year  the  distribution 
of  topics  will  be  as  follows  :  — 

First  Year. 

Agency. 

Bailments. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

Contracts. 

Criminal  Law. 

Domestic  Relations. 

Partnership. 

Sales. 

Torts. 

Instruction  in  Blackstone  and  in  Kent's  Commentaries  throuorhout 
the  year. 
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Second  Year. 

Corpo7'ations. 

Equity  and  Procedure  in  Equity. 

Evidence. 

Insurance. 

Pleading  and  Practice. 

Real  Property. 

Wills  and  Administration. 

Third  Year. 
Admiralty. 
BanJcruptcy. 

Canon  Law  and  American  Ecclesiastical  Legislation. 
Conflict  of  Laws. 
Constitutional  Law. 
General  Jurisprudence  and  its  History, 
International  Law. 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  of  United  States  Courts. 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Patent  Law. 

Political  Philosophy  and  Sociology, 
Practice. 
Roman  Law. 

Thorough  and  regular  class  instruction  will  be  given  every  year 
in  the  branches  included  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  above 
course  ;  also  in  a  number  of  those  included  in  the  third.  For  the 
present  all  Bachelors  remaining  in  residence  the  third  year  enjoy  the 
following  advantages :  — 

1.  Continued  membership  in  the  School  without  further  payment. 

2.  Supervision  and  advice  in  a  recommended  Course  of  Reading 
upon  third  year  topics. 

3.  Free  access  to  the  Library  and  to  all  Lectures  of  the  School, 
including  courses  which  may  be  new. 

4.  Opportunity  to  unite  in  obtaining  occasional  courses  of  lectures 
other  than  those  offered  upon  third  year  topics,  at  cost  price. 

5.  Free  instruction  in  all  languages,  literatures,  and  sciences  taught 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Students  of  third  year  standing  will  find  it  very  advantageous  to 
take  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  School  of  Oratory.  For  terms 
see  University  Year  Book,  Vol.  IIL  School  of  Oratory.     In  like 
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manner  the  opportunity  and  facilities  afforded  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  earlier  years  of  one's  education  and  to  round  out  one's  later 
attainments  more  symmetrically  by  special  studies  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  or  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  are  too  valuable  and 
inexpensive  to  be  neglected  by  any  who  can  avail  themselves  of  them. 

THE  COMING  YEAR. 

During  the  coming  year  courses  of  lectures  may  be  expected  upon 
the  following  topics  of  the  Third  Year's  Course  :  — 

Admiralty .     .  Mr.  Russell. 

Bankruptcy Judge  Lovtell. 

Conflict  of  Laws Dr.  Wharton. 

Medical  Jurisprudence Dr.  Ordronaux. 

Patent  I^aw Mr.  Smith. 

Practice ;     .     .  Judge  Lord. 

A  Course  on  the  Law  of  Nations  will  be  given  by  Hon.  William 
Beach  Lawrence,  LL.  D.,  if  health  permits. 

An  elementary  course  of  instruction  in  Roman  Law,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  will  also  be  open  to  students  in  the  law  school. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

In  case  there  shall  be  an  adequate  demand,  a  Special  Course  in 
Mercantile  Law  will  be  provided.  This  will  include  recitations  and 
lectures  upon  the  following  topics  :  — 

Agency.  Insurance. 

Bailments.  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Bills  of  Exchange.  Partnership. 

Contracts.  Promissory  Notes. 

Corporations.  Sales. 

Such  a  course  would  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  all  who  are  to 
devote  themselves  to  commercial  pursuits  or  to  a  business  life  of  any 
kind. 

Bachelors  of  arts,  and  other  liberally  educated  persons,  who  may 
desire  to  pursue  legal  studies  with  a  view  to  general  culture  rather 
than  to  qualification  for  professional  life,  are  admitted  to  the  School 
and  afforded  the  best  counsel  and  assistance  which  the  Faculty  can 
offer. 
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COURTS. 

Attendants  upon  the  School  enjoy  the  best  possible  facilities  for 
observing  the  organization  and  working  of  Courts,  their  interrela- 
tions, the  actual  progress  of  notable  cases,  the  arguments  of  eminent 
counsel,  the  rulings  of  judges,  the  processes  of  decision,  exception, 
appeal,  etc.  No  less  than  six  Courts  are  holding  their  sessions 
almost  continuously  within  less  than  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
School.  The  following  calendar  indicates  their  respective  names, 
locations,  etc. :  — 

1.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court.  United  States  Court  House, 
140  Tremont  Street.     Terms  commencing  May  15  and  October  15. 

2.  The  United  States  District  Court.  United  States  Court  House, 
140  Tremont  Street.  Terms  :  March,  the  3d  Tuesday ;  June,  the 
4th  Tuesday ;  September,  the  2d  Tuesday ;  December,  the  1st  Tues- 
day.    Special  Courts  are  held  every  Friday  forenoon. 

3.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  County  Court 
House,  Court  Square.  Terms,  1st  Tuesday  in  April  and  2d  Tuesday 
in  September. 

4.  The  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.  County  Court  House, 
Court  Square.  Terms  for  civil  business  on  1st  Tuesday  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October ;  for  criminal  business  on  1st  Monday  in 
each  month. 

5.  Prohate  Court  of  Suffolk  County.  Probate  Office,  28  Court 
Square.     Every  Monday  except  in  month  of  July. 

6.  Municipal  Courts  of  City  of  Boston.  Court  House,  Court 
Square.  For  civil  business  every  Saturday  at  9  a.  M. ;  for  criminal 
business  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted, 
at  9  A.  M. 

At  the  State  House,  the  State  Legislature  is  usually  in  session 
from  the  first  week  in  January  till  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
Here  are  afforded  opportunities  for  observing  the  whole  process  by 
which  are  propounded,  considered,  amended,  and  enacted  the  statutes 
which  the  tribunals  of  law  are  to  interpret  and  apply. 

LIBRARIES    AND   READING  ROOMS. 

The  following  collections  are  accessible  to  all  members  of  the 
School  free  of  charge  :  (1.)  The  Law  Library  of  the  University. 
This  is  situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  School,  and  includes 
the  most  important  Law  Reports  and  Text  Books.     As  the  whole 
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collection  has  been  procured  within  three  years,  it  includes  the  very 
best  treatises  and  the  latest  editions  of  them.  By  yearly  additions 
the  effort  will  be  to  make  and  keep  it  a  model  working  library  for 
students.  (2.)  The  State  Library.  This  valuable  collection,  amount- 
ing to  over  30,000  volumes,  is  substantially  a  general  Law  Library, 
but  is  especially  rich  in  codes,  statutes,  state  papers,  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  legislation,  American  and  foreign.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  long  accumulating  archives  of  the  State,  it  affords  a  rare  mine  to 
all  engaged  in  special  historical  or  local  studies  of  American  law. 
(3.)  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  is  the  largest 
library  in  America,  save  the  Congressional  at  Washington,  with 
which  it  holds  an  even  rank.  No  other  fairly  approaches  these  two. 
The  collection  numbers  nearly  300,000  volumes  and  100,000  pam- 
phlets. It  is  particularly  rich  in  State  Papers,  its  collection  of 
United  States  documents  being  far  more  complete  than  any  in  pos- 
session of  the  government  itself.  Any  book  not  in  possession  of  the 
Library  will  on  application  of  a  reader  be  purchased,  provided  it  is 
obtainable  and  no  valid  reason  against  its  purchase  appears.  By 
special  permission  of  the  Trustees,  students  in  the  Law  School  of 
Boston  University  are  entitled  to  use  and  draw  books,  even  when 
residing  outside  the  city  limits. 

Students  who  are  already  members  of  the  bar  can  enjoy  the  use  of 
the  Social  Law  Library  ,  over  12,000  volumes,  for  ten  dollars  a 
year.  Other  general  and  special  collections  are  accessible  upon  the 
payment  of  a  small  annual  fee. 

The  Reading  Boom  of  the  Public  Library  is  open  without  charge. 
All  the  leading  professional,  scientific,  and  literary  periodicals  of 
America  and  Europe  are  here  taken.  The  selection  numbers  between 
four  and  five  hundred. 

MOOT  COURT,    CLUBS,   Etc. 

The  Moot  Court  is  presided  over  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  sev- 
eral of  whom  are  judges  of  ripe  experience. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  belong  to  Law  Clubs,  which  meet 
every  week  for  the  arguing  and  decision  of  moot  cases. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  make  written 
application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
May.     The  fee  of  five  dollars  must  be  enclosed  with  the  application. 
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but  the  fee  will  be  returned  to  those  who  fail  to  pass  the  required  ex- 
amination. No  student  can  be  considered  a  candidate  who  has  not 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law,  under  competent  instruction,  two  full 
years,  and  of  these  at  least  the  last  year  must  have  been  in  this 
School. 

EXPENSES. 

The  charges  for  instruction  in  the  regular  course  are  as  follows : 
For  the  first  year  that  a  student  is  a  member  of  the  School  .  $100 
For  the  second  year  that  a  student  is  a  member  of  the  School  .  .  75 
For  the  third  year  if  a  Bachelor  of  Laws  of  this  University  .  .  00 
For  the  third  year  if  not  a  Bachelor  of  Laws  of  this  University    .  50 

Candidates,  who  are  members  of  the  bar  in  any  State,  prior  to 
their  connection  with  the  School,  are  received  at  one  half  the  above 
rates. 

By  single  terms  the  charges  are  as  follows  :  — 

For  the  first  year  that  the  student  is  a  member  of  the  School. 

First  Term $50 

Second  Term $70 

For  the  second  year  that  the  student  is  a  member  of  the  School. 

First  Term $35 

Second  Term $45 

The  only  other  fee  is  one  of  $5  for  the  degree. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  for  board,  room,  washing,  etc.,  need  not 
exceed  $200  to  $300  per  scholastic  year.  Many  young  men  obtain 
situations  in  lawyers'  offices,  or  are  otherwise  able  to  do  something 
toward  their  own  support.  As  there  are  near  two  thousand  attor- 
neys in  and  about  the  city,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such  situations 
are  unusually  good. 

CALENDAR. 

First  Term  commences  October  4,  and  closes  December  25,  1876. 
Second  Term  commences  January  8,  and  closes  May  31,  1877. 

For  further  information  address  the  acting  Dean, 

N.  St.  John  Green, 

20  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
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Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 


WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

I.  TISDALE  TALBOT,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pa- 
thologi/. 

JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women, 
and  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics. 

WILLIAM  E.  PAYNE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

CONRAD  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

J.  HEBER  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

DAVID  THAYER,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

E.  BRUNO  DE  GERSDORFF,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Diagnosis. 

HENRY  B.  CLARKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

HOLMES  M.  JERNEGAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

HENRY  C.  ANGELL,  M.  B.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

FRANCIS  H.  KREBS,  M.  T>.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

MARY  S  AFFORD  BLAKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

NATHAN  R.  MORSE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

HENRY  C.  AHLBORN,  M.  J),  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Botany. 

JAMES  F.  BAB  COCK,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

WILLIAM  P.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Chronic  Diseases. 

FREDERICK  W.  PAYNE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Eye. 

T.  DWIGHT  STOWE,  M.  T>.,  Lecturer  on  Diagnostics. 

FRANK  B.  KIMBALL,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Microscopy  and  Histology. 

DENTON  G.  WOODVINE,  M.  D.,  Librarian  and  Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy. 

ALONZO  BOOTHBY,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

CAROLINE  E.  HASTINGS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Lecturer  on 
Embryology. 

EDWY  W.  FOSTER,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 
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STUDENTS. 


GRADED   COURSE. 


SENIOR    CLASS. 

NAME 

RESIDENCE. 

Baker,  Almena  Jane 

Boston, 

Bosworth,  John  William 

West  Newton, 

Campbell,  Eliza  Ann  Ladd 

Derry,  N  H. 

Chase,  Herbert  Augustus,  A.  B., 

{Harvard  Col) 

Cambridge, 

Coffin,   John  Lambert,   A.   B. 

, 

{Tufts  Col.) 

Wakefield, 

Colby,  Edwin  Alonzo 

Lowell, 

Dudley,  Susan  Ida 

Boston, 

Eldridge,  Benjamin  Francis 

Middleborouqh, 

Faxon,  William  Otis 

Stoughton, 

Fox,  John  Joseph 

Boston, 

Hale,  Frank  Albert 

Newhuryport, 

Harris,  Celia  Elizabeth 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Hodgson,  Thomas 

Hutchinson,  Kansas, 

Jewell,  Leslie  Clifton,  A.  B. 

{Bates  Col) 

Cambridge, 

Knight,  William  Elbridgc 

Reading, 

Loring,  Harriet  Augusta 

Boston, 

MacDonald,  Angus. 

Whycocomagh,  N.  S. 

Sanborn,  Emma  Mary  Eastman 

Andover, 

Shaw,  James  Stott 

Fremont,  Neb. 

Sherman,  Sarah  Eva 

Fitchburg, 

Spears,  George  William 

Boston, 

Studley,  Cordelia  Adelaide 

Lowell, 

Swan,  Justin  Morrill 

West  Bridgewater, 

Vose,  Edwin  Faxon 

Marion, 

Watkins,  William  Lane 

New  Bedford, 

Welch,  Willard  Choate,  Jr. 

Lowell, 

Whitcomb,  Fidelia  Jane  Merrick  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE    CLASS. 

Aldrich,  Clara  Elizabeth 

Gardner, 

Allen,  George  Edgar 

Chelsea, 

Bangs,  Edwin  Mayo 

Boston, 

Bartlett,  William  Read 

Lynn, 

Bellows,  Howard  Perry,  S.  B. 

{Cornell  Univ.) 

Boston, 

Brown,  Henry  Albert 

Peabody, 

Brown,  Mary  Jane  Page 

Concord,  N  H. 

Butler,  Lorenzo  Fowler 

Boston, 

Clapp,  James  Wilkinson 

Brookline, 

Cole,  Harrison  Gray 

Boston, 

PEECEPTOR. 

A.  F.  Pattee,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Anna  Munroe,  M.  D. 

H.  L.  Chase,  M.  D. 

E.  P.  Colby,  M.  D. 
H.  M.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
J.  W.  Hay  ward,  M.  D. 
W.  E.  C.  Swan,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Mary  Safford  Blake,  M.  D . 
R.  Hodgson,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
T.  L.  Bradford,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Joseph  Underwood,  M.  D. 
E.  P.  Colby,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

D.  B.  Whittier,  M.  D. 
David  Thayer,  M.  D. 
J.  Heber  Smith,  M.D. 
James  C.  Swan,  M.  D 
H.  C.  Vose,  M.  D. 

H.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D. 

E.  H.  Packer,  M.  D. 
Mary  SafFord  Blake,  M.  D. 


R.  F.  H.Hill,  M.D. 
W.  C.  Cutler,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Melissa  A.  Bradley,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
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Coles  worthy,  Anna  Gertrude 
Dean,  Maria  Louise 
Dowdell,  Maria  Louise 
Feslor,  Frank  Joy- 
Fisher,  Annie  Elizabeth 
Gage,  George  Newton 
Gale,  Mary  Kendall 
Gooding,  Emma  Jeannetle 
Gottschalck,  William,  Jr. 
Hathaway,  Clarence  Lockwood 

S.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) 
Hetherington,  Gilbert  Edwin 
Hookei",  Edward  Beecher 
Hutchinson,  Adele  Stuart 
Hutchinson,  Sarah  Jane 
Jackson,  Anna  Woodward 
Janney,  Frances  Gage 

Marshall,  Julia  Ann 
Mason,  Herbert  Barker 
Merriam,  Frank  Gleason 
Palmer,  Frederick  Howard 
Payne,  Mary  Amelia 
Peirce,  Sarah  Eliza 
Pillsbury,  Charles  B. 
Rollins,  Charlotte  Abbie 
Russegue,  Henry  Elmore 
Sherman,  Charles  Francis 
Smith  Asa  Dennis 
Smith,  Ellenor 
Smith,  Julia  Holmes 
Steene,  Emma  Eliza 
Swain,  Mary  Lizzie 
Swift,  George  Parsons 
Tower,  George  Augustus 
Tuck,  Ai'thur  Elmer 
Weeks,  Walter  Hubbard 
White,  Margaret  Ann 
Wood,  Dan  Town 


Portland,  Me. 

Melrose, 

Amesbury, 

Lowell, 

Yarmouthport, 

E.  Washington,  N.  H. 

East  Medway, 

Boston, 

Providence,  E.  I. 


J.  H.  Osgood,  M.  D. 
J.  Heber  Smith,  M.  D. 
Mary  Safford  Blake,  M.  D. 
C.  H.  Leland,  M.  D. 
M.  J.  Flanders,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  E.  Hastings,  M.  D. 
Wm.  Gottschalck,  M.  D. 


Boston, 

Johnston,  N.  Bruns. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Fall  River, 
Washington,  Vt. 
Boston, 
Columbus,  Ohio, 

Neponset, 

Thomaston,  Me. 

Boston, 

Westerly,  R.  I. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Honolulu,  Sandwich 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

East  Boston, 

Franklin, 

Lowell, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Boston, 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Waierville,  Me. 

Chicopee, 

Lowell, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Barre,  Vt. 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
J.  C.  Gannett,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Mary  Safford  Blake,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Drs.  J.  B.  Hunt  and  0.  S. 

Runnells. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

D.  G.  Woodvine,  M.  D. 
L.  A.  Palmer,  M.  D. 
W.  E.  Payne,  M.  D. 

Ils.B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

E.  F.  Spaulding,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
H.  M.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Anna  Munroe,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
M.  J.  Flanders,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
S.  E.  Swift,  M.  D. 

N.  G.  H.  Pulsifer,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  H.  Chamberlain,  M,  D. 


Albert,  Isidor 
Bancroft,  Laura  Shorey, 
Bartlett,  Amy  Ida  Robinson 
Beck,  Judson  Lee 
Bedell,  Leila  Gertrude 
Blackwood,  Ellen  Rarasdeli 
Brown,  R.  Frank  Cook 
Carter,  Clarence  Hume 
Casparian,  Khoren  Israel  H. 


JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Boston, 

Rochville,  Peabody, 
Loudon,  N.  H. 
Boston, 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 
Westboro, 
Warren,  R.  I. 
Boston, 

Bitlis,  Turkey,  Asia 
Minor, 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
John  T.  Harris,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
W.  H.  Richards,  M.  D. 

C.  C.  Haskell,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
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Chase,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Clements,  Lydia 
Cobb,  Harriet  Hodges 
Cushing,  Harry  Horton 
Davis,  Frank  Stewart 
Elkins,  Frank  Stevens 
Fisher,  Lizzie  Kendall 
Folsom,  Edwin 
Fuller,  Charles  Metcalf 
Garfield,  John 
Garrett,  Sara  Louise 
Gerry,  Charles  William 
Gill,  Gregor  Wymond 
Hall,  Charles  Brackett 
Hanson,  William  Greeue 
Harris,  Samuel  Clapp 
Hartwell,  Francis  Wayland 
Hartwell,  Jessine  Millicent 
Harvey,  Walter  Emerson 
Hascall,  Henry  Jefferson 
Hogg,  Phillippa  Haynes 

Howe,  Lorenzo  Gilman,  Jr. 
Kimball,  Levi  Houghton,  A. 

{Bowdoin  Col.) 
King,  Alfred  Edwin 
Lane,  Charles  Irwin 
Lane,  Hannah  Lewella 
Leeds,  Charles 
Leslie,  Freeland  David 
Mason,  Monica 
Meade,  William  Frederick 
Meilicke,  Augustus 
Morejon,  Abraham 
Morse,  Martha  Elizabeth 
Murdock,  Edward  Arthur 
Pinckney,  Edward  Marion 
Potter,  Hulda  McArthur 
Reed,  Charles  Longley 
Richardson,  Frank  Chase 
Riedell,  John  Henry 
Rockwell,  John  Arnold 
Rogers,  Clara  Hannah 
Russell,  Edwin  Herbert 
Russell,  John  Henry 
Sasse,  Otto 
Smith,  Annie  Willie 
Stanford,  Flora  Hay  ward 

Stanley  Charles  Henry 
Stanton  Jere  Edmond 


Boston, 

H.  L.  Chase,  M.  D. 

Brookline, 

J.  A.  Follett,  M.  D. 

Camhridgeport, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Canton, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

North  Troy,  Vt. 

Levi  C.  Moore,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Harmony,  Me. 

C.  M.  Foss,  M.  D. 

West  Medway, 

H.  M.  Jernegan,  M.  D. 

Maiden, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Thomaston,  Me. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  IT.  School  of  Med. 

St.  Johnshury,  Vt. 

M.  G.  Houghton,  M.  D 

South  Boston, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Dorchester, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

New  Marlboro, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

New  Marlboro, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Parkman,  Me. 

C.  M.  Foss,  M.  D. 

Medford, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

High  Ecall,  Welling. 

ton  Salop,  Eng. 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Lowell, 

H.  M.  Hunter,  M.  D. 

Bath,  Me. 

W.  E.  Payne,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Dan.  Lee  Jones,  M.  D. 

East  Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Chelsea, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

East  Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Clinton, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Good  Thunder,  Minn 

.  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Matanzas,  Cuba, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

N.  R.  Morse,  M.  D. 

West  Boylston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Augusta,  Me. 

J.  B.  Bell,  M.  D. 

Dorchester, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

East  Boston, 

E.  F.  Spaulding,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

H.  M.  Jernegan,  M.  D. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

West  Danvers  J  unction, 'E.  U.  School  of  Med, 

Lowell, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

F.  H.  Krebs,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Corry,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Dunning  Adams, 

M.  D. 

Lowell, 

A.  Thompson,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
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Stevens,  Charles  Albert 

Haverhill, 

Stockvvell,  Amelia  Wood 

Boston, 

Stratton,  Wallace  Clinton 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Thompson,  Anna  Boynton 

South  Boston, 

Thompson,  Joseph  Marshall 

Providence,  R.  I, 

Wadhams,  Charles  Warren 

Maiden, 

West,  Carrie  Helen 

Winchester, 

White,  Isaac 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

White,  Sue  Alraira 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Wild,  George  Warren,  Jr. 

Norton, 

Woods,  Charles  Livingston 

Lowell, 

Calvin  Woodward,  M.  D. 
B.U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

A.  H.  Oakie,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
A.  Thompson,  M.  D. 


GENERAL  COURSE. 


Andrews,  Hezekiah  Perkins 
Gleason,  Willis  Webster 
Haines  Walter  Mansfield 
Hare,  Andrew  Jackson 
Hussey,  Elisha  Pinkham. 
Jones,  Emilie  Henchling 
Kelsey,  Orville  Robinson 
Kennedy,  Evan 
Knox,  Joseph  Holmes 
Lang,  Eliza  Henderson 
Lippincott,  Sallie  N. 
Lyford,  Frank  Orestes 
Perkins,  Nathaniel  Royal 
Phillips,  Leslie  Almond 
Reed,  Clara  Deborah 
Reed,  Robert  Gates,  A.  B. 

{Dartmouth  Col.) 
Sawtelle,  Frederick  Appleton 
Stronach,  Enoch  Judson 
Thompson,  Eben 
Watson,  James  Robert 
Way,  Alice 
White,  Everett  Park,  A.  B. 

{Tujls  Col.) 


Rochester,  N.  H. 
Maiden, 
Dexter,  Me. 
Boston, 
Augusta,  Me. 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
St.  Johnshury,  Vt. 
Port  Philip,  N.  S. 
Dexter,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
St.  Albans,  Me. 
WoodviUe,  N.  H. 
Quincy,  111. 
So.  Acworth,  N.  H. 

New  Bedford, 
Charlesiown, 
Nictaux,  N.  S. 
North  Danville,  Vt. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Christiana,  Pa. 

East  Boston, 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
W.  F.  Dawes,  M.  D. 

C.  M.  Foss,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Jas.  B.  Bell,  M.  D. 
B.U.  School  of  Med. 
M.  G.  Houghton,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  M.  Foss,  M.  D. 
Harriet  J.  Sartain,  M.  D 
Harriet  J.  Sartain,  M.  D. 
C.  M.  Foss,  M.  D. 

J.  H.  Jones,  M.  D. 
John  Moore,  M.  D. 
S.  T.  Smith,  M.  D. 

H.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D. 
Charles  Cullis,  M.  D. 
J.  H.  Forester,  M.  D. 
Calvin  Woodward,  M.  D, 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
J.  H.  Way,  M.  D. 

E.  F.  Spaulding,  M.  D. 


SPECIAL   COURSE. 


Bronson,  Emma  Frances 

Sutton,  N  H. 

C raver,  Laura  Gassner 

Boston, 

Craver,  Samuel  Porch,  A.  M, 

{Iowa  Col.) 

Boston, 

Hathaway,  Abbie  Amy 

Boston, 

Jewett,  Amory,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

{Cincinnati  Med.  Col.) 

Newcastle,  N.  H. 

Pease,  Julia  Page 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Perry,  Emeline  Blunt 

Mansfield, 

Temple,  Emma  Augusta 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Practitioner. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
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ADMISSION. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  arts  are  admitted 
without  examination.  All  others  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they 
possess  such  an  English  education  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  as  will  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine  with 
profit.  Students  conditioned  in  Latin  will  be  allowed  one  year  to 
make  up  their  deficiencies.  Although  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
made  a  requisite  to  admission,  it  is  earnestly  urged  upon  medical  stu- 
dents as  of  great  value.  An  acquaintance  with  the  German  and 
French  languages  is  also  very  important. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  will  be  required 
of  all. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  curriculum  is  of  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  char- 
acter, covering  three  years,  in  which  time  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty 
to  impart  to  every  student  a  complete  scientific  and  practical  medi- 
cal education.  The  graded  course,  by  which  the  various  branches 
are  taught  in  proper  succession,  is  considered  the  best  method  for 
thorough  instruction  ;  it  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  to  all 
who  are  beginning  the  study.  To  those  who  have  partially  completed 
their  course  elsewhere,  and  to  those  graduates  in  medicine  who  desire 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  taught  in  this 
School,  especial  attention  is  given  by  the  Faculty,  and  every  facility 
offered  for  the  further  prosecution  of  their  studies.  The  regular 
course  of  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Anatomy,  general,  descriptive,  and  comparative,  with  dissections  ; 
Histology  and  Microscopy ;  Physiology,  human  and  comparative ; 
General  Chemistry ;  Botany. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Anatomy,  pathological  and  surgical,  with  dissections  and  operations 
on  the  cadaver ;  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  ;  Materia 
Medica  ;  Institutes  of  Medicine ;  Clinical  Medicine  ;  General  Pathol- 
ogy ;  Surgery;  Clinical  Surgery;  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

THIRD     YEAR. 

Materia  Medica ;  Institutes  of  Homoeopathy  and  Practice  ;  Special 
Pathology  and  Diagnosis ;  Clinical  Medicine  ;  Surgery  and  Surgical 
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Pathology  ;    Clinical   Surgery  ;     Obstetrics  ;     Diseases  of  Women  ; 
Diseases  of  Children  ;  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Ethics  and  -Esthetics. 


CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Clinics,  Medical,  Surgical,  Gynecological,  and  Ophthalmic,  will  be 
held  as  frequently  as  practicable  in  the  college  building,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Professors,  and  in  these,  as  in  other  departments,  special 
effort  will  be  made  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  best  methods 
of  examining  patients,  and  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  details  of  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  treatment. 

Physicians  are  urgently  requested  to  send  to  the  College  Clinics 
during  the  lecture  session,  such  cases  of  general  or  special  disease  as 
possess  unusual  interest  or  require  particular  skill  and  experience  in 
their  treatment.  All  operations  and  examinations  before  the  class 
will  be  entirely  gratuitous. 

OTHER    FACILITIES. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  has  during  the  past 
year  erected,  on  land  adjacent  to  the  School,  a  new  and  commodious 
building  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  April.  It  will  contain 
about  fifty  beds,  and  the  students  will  have  access  to  its  wards,  in 
which  clinical  lectures  and  instruction  will  be  given  upon  a  great 
variety  of  diseases.  During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  rare 
and  instructive  surgical  operations  have  been  witnessed  by  the  class 
and  the  enlarged  hospital  facilities  will  greatly  increase  the  means  of 
instruction. 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Dispensary  has  three  separate  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  These  are  accessible  to  the  students, 
and  from  the  large  number  of  patients  who  resort  to  these  institu- 
tions daily  they  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  practical  study 
of  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  Students  in  the  Senior  year  are  al- 
lowed to  visit  patients  at  their  homes,  and  prescribe  under  the  direc- 
tion and  with  the  aid  of  the  Professors. 

By  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  City  Hospital,  students  and  others 
are  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  surgical  operations  performed  there. 
The  public  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
afford  to  the  medical  student  unsurpassed  means  of  clinical  instruction 
and  observation ;  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  by  the  Faculty  to  se- 
cure to  the  students  the  full  benefit  of  these  institutions.  In  addition 
to  the  Hospital  and  the  Dispensaries  already  mentioned,  the  follow- 
ing are  under  homoeopathic  management :  — 
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The  Home  for  LittJe  Wanderers, 

The  Consumptives'  Home, 

The  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian. 

There  are,  also,  the  United  States  Marine  and  Naval  Hospitals, 
the  City  Hospital  and  Public  Institutions,  the  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the 
Carney  Hospital,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  many  smaller  in- 
stitutions in  which  special  studies  may  be  pursued  with  advantage. 

DEPARTMENTS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  of  instruction  among  the  various 
chairs  is  as  follows  :  — 

MATERIA    MFIDICA. 

Professors  Conrad  Wesselhoeft  and  J.  Heher  Smith.  —  Drugs  ; 
Classification  according  to  botanical,  chemical,  pathogenetic  and 
therapeutic  relationships ;  toxicology  ;  homoeopathic  provings  and 
applications  ;  therapeutic  uses  of  drugs. 

PRACTICE. 

Professor  David  Thayer.  —  iEtiology  and  diagnosis  of  disease  ; 
history  of  the  theories  of  disease  and  health  ;  methods  of  treating 
disease  ;  the  homoeopathic  method ;  special  diseases  and  their  respec- 
tive dietetic  and  other  hygienic  requirements. 

CLINICAL    MEDICINE. 

Professor  Henry  B.  Clarke.  —  Modern  methods  of  clinical  exami- 
nation, illustrated  by  selected  cases,  which  the  class  examine,  report 
upon  in  writing,  and  indicate  the  treatment. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 

Professor  E.  Bruno  de  Gersdorff.  —  General  pathology  ;  its  foun- 
dation in  physiology  ;  special  pathology  ;  diseases  of  the  respiratory, 
circulatory,  and  nervous  systems,  and  of  the  special  organs ;  symp- 
tomatology. 

OBSTETRICS  AND  DISEASES    OF    WOMEN. 

Professor  J.  H.  Woodbury.  —  Theoretical  and  operative  midwifery ; 
various  forms  of  dystocia  ;  methods  of  treatment.  Practical  obser- 
vation of  cases.  Anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  organs 
of  gestation  ;  uterine  deviations  and  displacements  ;  methods  of  diag- 
nosis ;  instruments  and  their  uses ;  neoplasms  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages. 
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Professor  Mary  S.  Blake.  —  Menstruation  as  a  natural  function 
and  its  deviations  ;  hysteria  ;  ovarian  physiology  and  pathology  ;  ova- 
rian tumors,  their  diagnosis  and  treatment ;  diseases  of  the  uterine 
ligaments  ;  diseases  of  the  mammas. 

DISEASES     OF    CHILDREN. 

Professors  N.  F.  Morse  and  M.  B.  Jackson.  —  Acute  and  chronic 
diseases  peculiar  to  children ;  hygienic  requirements  of  childhood ; 
best  forms  of  food  when  artificial  diet  is  required. 

SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Professor  I.  T.  Talbot.  —  General  principles  of  surgery  ;  relation 
of  surgery  to  general  medical  practice ;  pathological  conditions  neces- 
sitating operations  ;  methods  of  treatment  before,  during,  and  after 
operations ;  conservative  methods  and  measures. 

OPERATIVE    AND    CLINICAL    SURGERY. 

Professor  H.  M.  Jernegan.  —  Surgical  operations  in  detail ;  de- 
scription of  each ;  instruments  and  their  uses ;  practical  illustrations 
upon  the  cadaver  and  by  operations  before  the  class  in  the  weekly 
clinics. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Professor  H.  G.  Angell.  —  General  view  of  the  science  ;  the  more 
common  defects  and  diseases  of  the  eye ;  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY. 

Professor  Henry  G.  Ahlborn.  —  Scope  of  the  science  ;  patholog- 
ical conditions  of  the  human  body  and  of  its  more  important  organs  • 
illustrations  of  these  conditions  by  morbid  specimens,  plates,  and  dia- 
grams. 

ANATOMY. 

Doctor  Alonzo  Boothhy.  —  Origin  and  history  of  scientific  anatomy  ; 
comparative  anatomy  ;  human  anatomy  and  its  related  sciences  ;  latest 
methods  and  results.  Actual  dissections  of  every  part  of  the  human 
body  by  the  student. 

HISTOLOGY. 

Doctor  Frank  B.  Kimhall.  —  Microscopy  ;  microscopic  technology  ; 
practical  use  of  the  microscope  ;  optics  ;  illustration  and  study  of  the 
healthy  tissues ;  comparison  with  pathological  products ;  preserving 
and  mounting  specimens. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

Professor  Walter  Wesselhoeft.  —  Scope  of  human  and  comparative 
physiology  ;  normal  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body  ;  struct- 
ural and  functional  changes  in  the  process  of  development. 

GENERAL    CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  James  F.  Bahcock.  —  The  general  principles  of  chemis- 
try, according  to  the  neyv  nomenclature  and  latest  results  ;  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  various  chemical  processes  ;  experiments, 
analytical  and  synthetical. 

BOTANY  AND  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  E.  P.  Colby.  —  Elementary  botany,  including  structure, 
physiology,  morphology,  inflorescence,  and  classification;  medical 
botany,  description  and  classification  of  medicinal  plants,  their  re- 
spective habitats  ;  time  for  collecting,  methods  of  preparation,  etc.  ; 
vegetable  food  ;  microscopic  study  of  plants.  The  instruction  in  med- 
ical chemistry  includes  physiological  chemistry,  general  qualitative 
analysis,  volumetric  analysis  of  urine,  toxicology,  and  the  preparation 
of  chemical  drugs. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

William  P.  Wesselhoeft,  M.  D.,  on  Chronic  Diseases. 

T.  Dwight  Stowe,  M.  D.,  on  Diagnosis. 

F.  W.  Payne,  M.  D.,  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Eye. 

D.  G.  Woodvine,   M.  D.,  on  Laryngoscopy  and   Diseases  of 
the  Throat. 

Caroline  E.  Hastings,  M.  D.,  on  Embryology. 

John  Ordronaux,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

E.  W.  Foster,  M.  D.,  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 
These  lecturers,  by  special  courses,  are  enabled  to  teach  the  various 

subjects  assigned  them  much  more  thoroughly  and  minutely  than  it 
V70uld  be  possible  to  do  in  the  regular  courses  by  the  Professors. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  first  part  of  the  lecture  is  often  devoted  to  a  brief  oral  exam- 
ination of  the  principal  subjects  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture. 
Quiz  classes  have  been  organized  among  the  students  for  mutual  im- 
provement. 

Written  examinations  are  frequently  held  during  the  school  terms, 
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and  are  a  most  efficient  means  of  education.  They  not  only  fix  in 
the  mind  of  the  student  the  instruction  received,  but  enable  him  to 
condense  and  correctly  state  what  he  has  learned.  He  thus  acquires 
a  facility  in  expressing  medical  facts  and  opinions  which  will  be  of 
great  service  to  him  throughout  his  professional  life. 

The  written  examinations  for  graduation  are  held  at  stated  times 
during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  commencement.  The  examina- 
tions in  graded  studies  are  made  before  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
and  when  successful  a  certificate  to  that  effect  is  given.  Students  not 
successful  in  the  regular  examinations  maybe  examined  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  term. 

Specimens  of  recent  examination  papers  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 

LIBRAEIES,  READING  ROOMS,  Etc. 

The  following  are  open  to  the  student  without  charge  :  — 

1.  The  Library  of  the  School,  containing  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
volumes,  including  the  collection  of  the  New  England  Female  Med- 
ical College,  and  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Med- 
ical Society.  A  large  number  of  valuable  works  have  been  added  the 
past  year. 

2.  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  No  collection  in 
America  surpasses  this,  either  in  extent  or  value  ;  but  one,  the  Con- 
gressional, is  comparable  with  it.  Even  as  to  strictly  medical  works 
it  is  said  to  be  outranked  by  but  two  in  the  country  :  one,  that  of  the 
Surgeon-general  in  Washington,  and  the  other,  a  special  collection  in 
Pennsylvania.  Non-resident  students  will  be  furnished  with  a  ticket 
admitting  to  the  privileges  of  this  library  on  application  to  the  Dean. 

3.  The  Reading-Room  of  the  Public  Library.  More  than  four 
hundred  periodicals,  including  leading  medical  organs,  American  and 
European,  are  here  taken. 

The  varied  and  valuable  facilities  for  general  culture  which  Boston 
affi)rds  in  its  other  libraries,  its  collections  of  Natural  History,  its 
courses  of  scientific  and  literary  lectures,  its  classical  and  popular 
concerts,  and  its  art  exhibitions,  make  an  aggregate  of  general  edu- 
cational agencies  whose  value  to  the  earnest  and  ambitious  student 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

4.  A  legacy  has  recently  been  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  provide  text-books  for  indigent  female  med- 
ical students.  The  Trustees  of  this  fund  have  placed  its  income  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  this  School,  and  books  are  loaned 
to  the  students  during  the  term  time. 
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GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

Such  as  have  not  pursued  the  full  course  of  this  School  and  passed 
its  regular  examinations  must  present  evidence  of  having  studied 
medicine  three  years  with  competent  instruction,  and  of  having  at- 
tended at  least  two  full  and  reputable  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  in 
this  School,  and  must  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty* 
They  must  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  four  weeks  before  the 
time  of  graduation,  and  each  must  then  present  an  original  autograph 
thesis  upon  some  theme  related  to  the  studies  of  the  School. 

State  Medical  Societies  can  participate  in  the  testing  of  candidates 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  Part  First  of  Volume  Second  of  the  Uni- 
versity Year  Book. 

TUITION  FEES. 

Matriculation  (once  only) $5  00 

Practical  Anatomy 10  00 

Graduation 30  00 

Tickets  for  one  full  course  of  lectures,  including  Summer 

Term 100  00 

Instruction  in  Summer  Term  alone 40  00 

Lecture  tickets  for  the  complete  graded  course  of  three  years 

in  advance 160  00 

Graduates  of  other  medical  colleges 50  00 

Students    who    have    attended    two    full    courses    at    other 

medical  colleges,  or  one  at  this  and  one  at  some  other     .  50  00 

GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Students  can  live  as  cheaply  in  Boston  as  in  any  city  of  its  size, 
and  the  general  expenses  will  be  determined  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  individual. 

The  cost  of  board  and  rooms  need  not  exceed  from  five  to  eight 
dollars  per  week.  By  the  formation  of  clubs  the  expense  of  board 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  dollars  per  week  in  some  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

The  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  School  will  be  arranged  at 
such  hours  that  students  living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or 
towns  on  the  lines  of  the  various  railroads  may  conveniently  at- 
tend. 
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Season  tickets  on  several  railroads  can  be  obtained  by  students  at 
reduced  rates,  the  reduction  being  usually  one  half.  Inquiry  regard- 
ing students'  tickets  should  be  made  at  the  railroad  offices,  and  not  at 
the  office  of  the  School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  limited  number  of  free  scholarships,  for  the  benefit  of  indigent 
and  worthy  female  students,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  of  the 
College,  and  will  be  available  to  such  as  require  assistance. 

The  Homoeopathic  Association  of  Boston  University  will  also  be 
able  to  render  some  assistance  to  worthy  and  indigent  students. 

HOUSE   PHYSICIAN   AND    SURGEON   TO    THE   MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  term  a  competitive  examination  will  be 
held  for  these  positions.  The  successful  candidates  will  receive  board 
and  lodging,  and  unusual  clinical  advantages  in  the  Hospital,  for  one 
year. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING. 

In  pursuance  of  an  enabling  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  has  been  united  with  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine.  The  new  building  of  the 
Female  Medical  College,  eligibly  situated  on  East  Concord  Street, 
opposite  the  City  Hospital,  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  now  con- 
tains three  ample  lecture-rooms,  including  an  amphitheatre  capable 
of  seating  three  hundred  students,  chemical,  physiological,  and  micro- 
scopical laboratories,  a  spacious  and  airy  dissecting-room,  a  museum, 
a  library,  and  cloak  and  dressing-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

Begins  directly  after  commencement  —  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  Summer  Term,  devoted 
to  readings,  recitations,  and  practical  demonstrations,  began  for  the 
present  year  on  Monday,  March  13,  1876,  and  will  continue  fifteen 
weeks,  to  Saturday,  June  24,  1876.  The  Winter  Term,  for  lectures, 
clinics,  and  general  instruction,  begins  on  Wednesday,  October  4, 
1876,  and  will  continue  twenty-one  weeks,  to  Wednesday,  February 
28,  1877. 
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All  the  lectures  of  the  three  years'  course  will  be  delivered  during 
each  lecture  term. 

Students  who  may  not  wish  to  take  the  full  three  years'  course,  as 
recommended,  can  attend  such  courses  as  they  may  elect,  or  all  of 
them  during  a  single  session. 

VACATIONS. 

A  vacation  of  ten  days  precedes  and  one  of  three  months  follows 
the  Summer  Term.  Short  recesses  are  also  arranged  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  holidays. 

For  any  further  information  application  may  be  made  to  the  Dean, 
I.  TisDALE  Talbot,  M.  D., 

31  3Iount   Vernon  Street,  Boston. 
Or  to  the  Registi-ar, 

John  H.  Woodbury,  M.  D., 
165  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


SCHOOL  OF   ORATORY. 

Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WAEREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  A.  M.,  Dean,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Expression; 

Esthetics  of  the  Voice ;  Oratorical  and  Dramatic  Action. 
J.  WESLEY  CHURCHILL,  A.  M.,  Rhetoric;  Expressive  Reading ;  Lecture  and 

Sermon  Delivery. 
A.  GRAHAM   BELL,   Culture  of  the  Speaking    Voice ;  Mechanism  of  Speech  • 

"  Visible  Speech;  "  Method  of  Instructing  Deaf  Mutes  in  Articidation. 
HENRY  N.  HUDSON,  A.  M.,  Shakespeare;  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Study; 

Class  Readings. 
ROBERT  R.    RAYMOND,  A.    M.,   Delineation  of  Shakespearean    Characters. 
GEORGE  L.  OSGOOD,  A.  M.,  Vocalization  as  applied  to  Oratory. 
JAMES  T.  FIELDS,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

HENRY  W.  SMITH,  A.  M.,  y 

MARY  S.  THOMPSON,         C      Instructors. 

WILMA  C.  CLARK,  ) 

STUDENTS. 

SENIOR    CLASS. 

Butterfield,  L.  Alonzo  i Wilmington,  Vt. 

Cayvan,  Georgia  E , Boston. 

Chase,  Mary  E Cambridge. 

Force,  Louis  C Drakesville,  N.  J. 

Kendall,  Anna  N Lamoille,  III. 

Mace,  Laura  E Westford. 

Olin,  John  M.,  A.  B.  (  Williams  Col.) Madison,  Wis. 

Oliver,  Anna,  A.  M.  {Rutgers  Female  Col.) New  York  City. 

Osgood,  Josiah  F Chelsea. 

Penney,  William  F.,  A.  M.  {Allison  Col.) Carbonear,  Newfoundland. 

Washburn,  B.    Davis,  LL.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Williams,  Ella  M Worcester. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Allen,  Fred.  H.  ( Theol.  Inst,  of  Conn.) Hartford,  Conn. 

Baker,  Rachel  E Boston. 

Baright,  Anna Poughkeepsie,  N  Y. 

Beal,  Mark  B E.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

1  Also  a  member  of  the  Special  Class  in  "Visible  Speech." 
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Bloch,  Samuel   S. . . Cleveland,  0. 

Bragg,  Lyman  D.,  A.  B.  {Middlehury  Col.) Underhill,  Vt. 

Brush,  Mariana Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Chadbourne,  Elizabeth  S Dorchester. 

Church,  James  C,  A.  B.  {Si.  Lawrence  Univ.) S.  Scituate. 

Crane,  Henrietta  K.i Boston. 

Creed,  Herbert  C,  A.  M.  {Acadia  Col.  N.  S.) Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Crosier,  Maria  L.  S.^ Charlestown. 

Crowell,  Eva E.  Dennis. 

Dyer,  M.  Ellen Vineland,  N.  J. 

Eager,  Harriott Newton. 

Emerson,  Charles  W Boston. 

Farnham,  Schuyler  C,  A.  M.   {Dartmouth  Col.) Exeter,  N.  H. 

Eindley,  Kate  A Andover. 

Elagg,  Clara  B ,  Boston. 

Erair,  Hattie  A.i Fitchhurg. 

Frier,  Marion Schediac,  N.  B. 

Fuller,  Joseph  C,  A.  B.  {U7iiv.  of  Wis.) Diamond  Bluff,  Wis. 

George,  George  L Haverhill,  Mass. 

Gillette,  William  H Hartford. 

Harrison,  James  L.,  A.  B.  {Northwestern  Univ.) Canon  City,  Col. 

Hodge,  Elsie  M Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Huddleston,  George  W.,  A.  B.  {Newmarket  Col.) Harlem  Springs,  0. 

Macdonald,  Peter  M Boston. 

McGregor,  Duncan,  A.  M.  {Northwestern  Univ.) Pontiac,  Mich. 

Parker,  Edward  Everett Everett. 

Parkhurst,  Elizabeth  A Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Peabody,  Louise  M Boston. 

Perkins,  Susan  G Concord,  N.  H. 

Robertson,  Fred.  C Boston. 

Sampliner,  Joseph  H Cleveland,  0. 

Small,  Beulah , W.  Leeds,  M. 

Snider,  Charles  W Cleveland,  0. 

Stuart,  M.  Frank Boston. 

Vineyard,  Clarissa  H.  {Hillsdale  Col.) Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Walker,  John  W W.  Chelmsford. 

Westendorf,  Katherinei Cincinnati,  0. 

White,  Ella Clyde,  0. 

Wood,  Joseph  H Mendon. 

Ziegler,  J.  Thomas,  A.  B.  {Northwestern  Univ.) -  ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

PREPARING     TO    BECOME    ARTICULATION      TEACHERS,    ACCORDING      TO     BELL 
SYSTEM    OF    "  VISIBLE    SPEECH/' 

Barker,  Martha  M Gardner. 

Bond,  Annie  E Boston. 

Clark,  Sara Boston. 

Clark,  Edward  K.,  S.  B.  {Institute  of  Technologij.) Boston. 

Fuller,  Sarah Newton  Lower  Falls. 
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Farran t,  Mary  I Salem. 

Fish,  Emeline  D Boston. 

Franklin,  Katie  J Cambridge. 

Hamilton,  Hattie  E New  York  City. 

Homer,  Joseph  U Boston  Highlands. 

Jenkins,  Weston,  A.  M.  (  Williams  Col.) New  York  City. 

Jones,  Julia  A Westjield. 

Jordan,  Ella  C Newton  Lower  Falls. 

Jordan,  Sarah  A Newton  Lower  Falls. 

Littlefield,  Susan  E Boston. 

March,  Bella Belmont. 

McGaun,  Hattie Bellville,  Ontario,  Can. 

Rich,  Alice '.  Boston. 

Sumunere,  Sarah  L.  D West  Roxbury. 

Vinal,  Mary  J Boston. 

White,  Hanilla  G Boston. 

Williams,  Kate  D Boston. 

Williams,  Mary  N Boston  Highlands. 

Worcester,  Alice  E Thetford,  Vermont. 

This  department  of  the  University  is  designed  to  meet  demands 
which  have  long  existed  in  the  community.  Every  year  the  colleges 
and  professional  schools  of  the  country  graduate  scores  of  young 
men  who  desire  to  become  effective  public  speakers,  and  who  have 
chosen  professions  in  which  their  success  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  their  ability  as  orators,  but  who,  endowed  it  may  be  with  nat- 
ural gifts  of  eloquence,  have  been  unable  to  acquire  the  culture  neces 
sary  to  make  those  gifts  most  available.  They  may  be  proficient  in 
logic  and  rhetoric,  but  those  attainments  do  not  compensate  for  a 
delivery  hopelessly  marred  by  a  bad  voice  and  vicious  pronunciation, 
nor  do  they  afford  any  security  against  clergyman's  sore  throat,  and 
similar  affections,  arising  from  faulty  habits  in  the  use  of  the  vocal 
organs.  It  is  an  anomalous  system  of  education  which  sends  forth 
as  public  speakers  men  who  have  given  no  attention  to  the  art  of 
speaking. 

Another  consideration  which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school  is  the  urgent  and  growing  demand  for  liberally  educated  men 
and  women  possessed  of  those  special  qualifications  which  would  fit 
them  for  professorships  of  Oratory  in  the  colleges,  professional 
schools,  and  high  schools  of  the  land.  The  call  for  such  instructors 
is  great,  the  position  desirable,  the  compensation  tempting,  but  in 
consequence  partly  of  a  false  estimate  of  the  profession,  partly  of  a 
lack  of  facilities  for  preparation,  the  supply  is  almost  absolutely 
wanting. 

The  School  of  Oratory  is  designed  to  supply  these  deficiencies  by 
furnishing  every  possible  facility  for  training  in  reading  and  speak- 
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ing ;  and  especially  by  qualifying  students  to  become  professors  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory  in  colleges,  and  superintendents  of  this  de- 
partment in  public  schools. 

ADMISSION. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  from  any  college  of  arts  will  be  evidence  of 
the  qualification  of  an  applicant  to  enter  the  school.  This  condition 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  insisted  upon,  but  all  candidates  for  admission 
must  possess  a  good  English  education,  and  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character.  It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who 
intend  to  qualify  themselves  as  professors  should  have  a  correct  mu- 
sical ear,  and  a  natural  gift  as  readers  and  speakers. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  full  course,  entitling  the  student  to  Diploma  of  Graduation, 
will  occupy  two  years,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
May.  It  includes  the  Culture  of  the  Speaking  Voice,  Articulation, 
Orthoepy,  Expressive  Reading,  Declamation,  Gesture,  Oratorical  Ac- 
tion, and  the  Dramatic  Art. 

Lectures  on  English  Literature,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  with  occa- 
sional Dramatic  Readings. 

Also  lectures  on  Diseases  and  Hygiene  of  the  Voice,  Laryngo- 
scopy, Acoustics,  Esthetics,  and  other  important  subjects. 

Practical  instruction  in  Bell's  system  of  "  Visible  Speech "  for 
those  who  intend  to  become  articulation  teachers  of  deaf-mutes. 

The  instruction  in  the  more  essential  departments  will  be  in  the 
form  of  practical  exercises  and  drills.  Two  or  more  lessons  or  lec- 
tures will  be  given  daily  for  five  days  in  each  week  throughout  the 
scholastic  year. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Oratory  desiring  to  give  attention  to 
Music,  Ancient  or  Modern  Languages,  etc.,  are  afforded  special  fa- 
cilities for  so  doing  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University. 

LIBRARIES,  READING-ROOMS,  Etc. 

Members  of  this  School  have  free  access  to  the  Public  Library  of 
the  city,  to  the  State  Library,  and  to  the  Reading-Rooms  connected 
with  them. 

Probably  no  city  in  the  land  affords  better  opportunities  to  hear 
distinguished  lecturers  and  orators. 
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EXPENSES. 

The  charge  for  instruction  is  :  — 
For  the  first  year  that  the  student  is  a  member  of  the  School  .  $200 
For  the  second  year  that  the  student  is  a  member  of  the  School  .   100 

In  each  case  one  half  is  payable  at  the  beghming  of  each  term. 

The  only  additional  charge  is  one  of  $5,  for  the  Diploma  of  Grad- 
uation. 

GRADUATION. 

Those  who  complete  the  full  course  and  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation, will  receive  from  the  University  a  Diploma,  and  will  be 
authorized  to  announce  themselves  as  Graduates  of  Boston  Univer 
sity  School  of  Oratory. 

Students  who  have  studied  what  would  be  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  course  before  entering,  will  be  admitted  to  the  advanced  class, 
and,  if  in  other  respects  qualified,  may  graduate  in  one  year. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1875-76. 

First  term  opens  October  11  ;  closes  December  22,  1876. 
Second  term  opens  January  8  ;  closes  May  16,  1877. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Professor  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  A.  M., 

18  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
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Magnum  iter  ad  doctas  proficisci  cogor  Athenas. 

Noiv  fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  that  sort 
Han  shapen  hem  to  Ro7ne  for  to  wende. 

Romce  nutriri  mihi  contigit,  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nociiisset  Achilles  ; 
Adjecire  bon(Z  paulb  phis  artis  A  thence, 
Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  sylvas  Academi  qiicerere  verum. 


SCHOOL   OF   ALL  SCIENCES. 

Organized  1874. 


FACULTY. 


The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  consists  of  the  University  Senate,  i.  e.,  of 
all  regular  Professors  ofthefoUoiving  Faculties,  together  with  such  additional  instruc- 
tors as  the  work  of  the  School  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Acting  Dean. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


COOPERATING  FACULTIES. 
L  At  Athens. 

rEHPnOS  A.   MAKKA2  avTiTvpvraVLS  rod  Haye-rriarri/ixiov. 
KAQHFHTAI  rrjs  ®eo\oyiKris  2xoA^s,  NiKr](j)6pos  Ka\oyepas,  Koafx-fjrwp. 
KA0HrHTAI  T?7?  No/xjktjs  2xoA?]s,  NtfcoAao?  Aafxa(XKr]v6s,  Kocrfxrjrwp. 
KA0HrHTAI  T^s  'larpi/crjs  SxoA^s,  UauayicoTTjs  KvpiaKSs,  Koo-//rjTwp. 
KAQHFHTAI  rrjs  ^lAocro^iKris  SxoAtjs,  '^irvpiSuu  ^lvtikXtjs,  Koff/jirjTcap. 

IL  At   Rome. 

PIETRO  BLASERNA,  Rettore  della  Universita. 
FACOLTA  DI  GIURISPRUDENZA,  Pasquale  S.  Mancini,  Preside. 
FACOLTI  DI  MEDICINA  E  CHIRURGIA,  Carlo  Maggiorani,  Preside. 
FACOLTI  DI  SCIENZE  FISICHE  E  MATEMATICHE,  Stanislao  Can- 

NizzARO,  Preside. 
FACOLTA  DI  FILOSOFiA  E  LETTERE,  Domenico  Berti,  Preside. 
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STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Curry,  Samuel  Silas,  A.  B.  {E.  Tenn.  Wes.  Univ.)  1872; 

D.  B Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Dearborn,  Josiah  Weare,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.)  1870 Tefferson,  N.  H. 

Emery,  Grenville  Cyrus,  A.  B.  [Bates  Col.)  1868 Boston. 

Hall,  James  Barclay,  A.  B.  [Acadia  Col.  N.  S.)  1873 Lawrencetoicn,  N.  S. 

Humphrey,  James  Harrison,  A.  B.  [Laivrence  Univ.)  1870; 

D.  B.,  1873 Mansfield. 

Huntington,  William  Edwards,  A.  B.  (  Univ.  of  Wis.)  1870 ; 

D.  B.,  1873 Boston. 

Johnson,  Edward,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.)  1856 Lynn. 

Koch,  Edward  Philip,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.)  1873 Warrenton,  Mo. 

Magill,  Helen,  A.  B.  [Swarthmore  Col.)  1875 Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Kaymond,    Bradford   Paul,  A.   B.    [Lawrence    Univ.)  1870; 

D.  B.,  1873 New  Bedford. 

Resident  Graduate  not  Candidate  for  a  Degree. 
Thomas,  Flavel  ShurtlefF,  M.  D.,  [Harvard  Univ.) Hanson. 

This  schola  scholarum  is  designed,  first,  for  the  benefit  of  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science,  of  whatsoever  college,  who  with 
little  or  no  direct  reference  to  fitting  themselves  for  a  professional 
life,  may  desire  to  receive  post-graduate  instruction  in  this  Univer- 
sity ;  secondly,  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  and  all  graduates  in  Theol- 
ogy, Law,  Medicine,  or  other  professional  course,  who  may  wish  to 
broaden  and  supplement  their  professional  culture  by  courses  of  study 
in  related  sciences,  arts,  and  professions.  It  is  the  crowning  and 
unifying  department  of  the  entire  University  organization,  the  Stu- 
dium  Generale  of  the  Middle  Ages  restored  and  vitally  adjusted  to  the 
modern  Educational  System. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Being  a  department  for  elective  post-graduate  study  only,  the 
School  will  present  no  prescribed  courses.  All  candidates  for  de- 
grees, however,  will  be  advised  with  respect  to  their  studies,  and  will 
receive  a  degree  only  after  pursuing  a  course  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination 
upon  it. 

When  fully  organized,  the  instruction  presented  in  this  department 
will  include  all  branches  of  knowledge  adapted  to  the  ends  of  a  uni- 
versal post-graduate  school. 
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To  qualified  specialists  it  will  aim  to  provide  thorough  instruction 
in  — 

All  Cultivated  Languages  and  their  Literatures. 

All  Natural  and  Mathematical  Sciences. 

All  Theological,  Legal,  and  Medical  Studies. 

All  Fine  Arts,  properly  so  called. 

All  branches  of  Special  Historical  Study,  etc.,  etc. 

For  qualified  students  of  generalizing  aims,  instruction  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Universal  Sciences.  Under  this  term  are  included  all 
those  disciplines  in  which  the  matter  common  to  several  special  sci- 
ences is  treated  as  a  larger  whole.  When  this  is  done  historically 
there  results  a  universal,  or  comparative,  history  of  the  matter 
treated ;  when  statically,  a  universal,  or  comparative,  science  of  it ; 
when  philosophically,  a  universal,  or  comparative,  philosophy  of  it. 
Here,  therefore,  belong  such  sciences  as  these  :  — 

Universal-,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Languages. 

Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philology. 

Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Language,  or  Philosophy 

of  Language  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Religions. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Theology. 
Universal,  or   Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  or  Philosophy 

of  Religion  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Laws. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Jurisprudence. 
Universal,  or    Comparative,   Philosophy  of  Law,  or  Philosophy  of 

Law  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Societies. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Sociology. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Society,  or  Philosophy  of 

Society  universally  considered. 

These  sciences  are  all  of  most  recent  birth,  several  of  them,  in- 
deed, scarce  christened,  but  all  of  them  are  legitimate  children  of  the 
new  science  and  new  scientific  methods  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Others  are  sure  to  follow,  and  in  this  new,  hitherto  almost  unorgan- 
ized department  of  University  work,  a  place  and  a  welcome  is  pre- 
pared for  each. 
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THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  AT   ATHENS. 

Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  of  Boston  University  can 
pursue  approved  courses  of  Study  in  the  National  University  at 
Athens,  without  expense  for  tuition  in  either  institution.  On  return- 
ing and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  such  students  will  receive 
their  appropriate  degree  precisely  as  if  they  had  remained  in  resi- 
dence. 

The  National  University  of  Greece,  organized  by  the  renascent 
kingdom  in  1836,  has  steadily  advanced  in  strength  and  resources 
until  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  universities 
of  the  world.  Twenty  years  ago  Professor  Felton  wrote  of  it : 
"  Among  its  Professors  are  men  who  would  do  honor  to  any  Euro- 
pean University."  Since  that  time  its  corps  of  instructors  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  number  of  students  risen  from  six  hundred  to  be- 
tween one  and  two  thousand.  The  Programme  of  Lectures  for  the 
Winter  term  1875-76  presents  over  one  hundred  separate  courses. 
For  the  purpose  of  indicating  some  of  the  advantages  afforded  to 
Students  of  Philology,  History,  and  Art,  a  selection  from  the  lecture- 
topics  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  was  given  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Yeak  Book. 


THE   ROYAL   UNIVERSITY   AT   ROME. 

Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  can  also  pursue  ajDproved 
courses  of  study  in  the  Royal  University  at  Rome,  without  charge 
for  tuition,  and  on  returning  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination, 
receive  the  appropriate  degree. 

Founded  in  1244,  fostered  through  centuries  by  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral potentates,  beautified  by  the  skill  of  Michael  Angelo,  supple- 
mented by  the  unequaled  attractions  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome  has  been  for  many  generations  one  of  the  most 
renowned  in  the  world.  Through  all  these  centuries  it  has  afforded 
opportunity  to  study  Theology  on  the  very  spots  where  Paul  preached 
and  martyrs  bled  ;  Jurisprudence,  in  the  very  city  where  Justinian 
reigned  and  Tribonian  wrote ;  Medicine,  w^here  Galen  practiced  and 
Eustachio  taught ;  Natural  Science,  where  Pliny  pioneered  and  the 
Lincei  followed ;  Art,  where  Angelo  builded  and  Raphael  adorned ; 
Literature,  where  Cicero  declaimed  and  Flaccus  sang ;  Philosophy, 
where  Seneca  encouraged  and  Boethius  consoled. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  as  capital  of  the  new  king- 
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dom  of  Italy,  the  University  was  entirely  reorganized  upon  a  plan 
worthy  of  its  new  metropolitan  importance.  In  November,  1870,  it 
was  reopened  with  memorable  solemnities.  Since  that  time  its  new 
fame  has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  glowing  prophecies  uttered 
in  the  inaugural  of  Professor  Moriggia  are  rapidly  finding  fulfillment. 
As  in  the  other  national  universities,  the  Faculty  of  Theology  has 
been  abolished.  The  Faculty  of  Law  numbers  about  twenty  Pro- 
fessors. Their  lecture  courses  cover :  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Juridical  Sciences  ;  History  of  Jurisprudence  ;  Roman  Law  ;  the 
Civil  Code  ;  Institutes  of  Canon  Law  ;  Criminal  Law  ;  Procedure  in 
Criminal  Law ;  Civil  Procedure ;  Administrative  Law  ;  Mercantile 
Law  ;  Political  Economy  ;  Science  of  Finance  ;  Constitutional  Law  ; 
International  Law ;  Admiralty  ;  Philosophy  of  Law  ;  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, etc. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  over  thirty  Professors 
and  assistants.  Every  branch  of  medicine,  surgery,  pharmacy,  and 
veterinary  science  is  included  in  the  instruction.  Connected  with  a 
large  number  of  the  most  magnificent  and  extensive  hospitals  in  the 
world,  the  clinics  of  the  medical  department  are  of  remarkable  variety 
and  value. 

The  Faculty  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  is  of  the  same 
size  as  that  of  Medicine,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  only 
a  little  smaller.  In  this  last  department  alone,  there  are  some  fifty 
courses  of  instruction  from  term  to  term. 

The  great  libraries  of  the  city ;  its  various  learned  societies  of  cos- 
mopolitan fame  ;  its  museums  and  palaces  and  galleries  of  art ;  its 
historic  basilicas  and  churches  and  catacombs  ;  its  monuments  of  ante- 
christian  antiquity,  walls,  pillars,  arches  of  triumph,  fora,  acqueducts, 
temples,  tombs,  —  all  these,  and  many  more,  are  among  the  daily  in- 
structors of  the  student  in  Rome. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  this  department  are,  — 

Master  of  Arts, 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 

Doctor  of  Science. 

They  will  be  conferred  only  upon  those  members  of  the  School 
who  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination thereon. 
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THE   COMING  YEAR. 

Several  years  must  elapse  before  the  immense  work  of  this  School, 
especially  in  its  home  department,  can  be  organized  with  anything 
like  the  desirable  completeness.  The  coming  year  but  two  of  the 
degrees  will  be  made  attainable.  The  conditions  upon  which  they  will 
be  conferred  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  wil]  be  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates, otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  having  taken  their  first  de- 
gree in  arts,  shall  satisfactorily  complete  in  the  School  of  All  Sci- 
ences a  two  years'  course  of  study  in  Oratory,  or  in  Music,  or  in  the 
two. 

2.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will,  also,  be  conferred  upon  can- 
didates, otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  having  taken  their  first  de- 
gree in  arts,  shall  pursue  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  at  Boston, 
Athens,  or  Rome,  recommended  studies  for  one  year,  and  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  upon  the  same. 

3.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  upon 
candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  after  taking  their  first 
degree  in  arts,  shall  pursue  recommended  studies  in  this  School  for 
two  years,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Any  person  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  either  of  the  above 
courses  of  instruction  and  degrees,  must  make  application  in  writing 
to  the  acting  Dean  of  the  School,  Dr.  John  W.  Lindsay.  The  ap- 
plication should  be  as  explicit  as  possible^  as  to  the  applicant's  pres- 
ent attainments  and  plans  for  the  future.  As  a  rule  no  applicant  will 
be  admitted  in  this  department,  except  at  or  near  the  beginning  of 
the  scholastic  year. 

FEES. 

Matriculation $10 

Examination  and  diploma  fee  for  Master  of  Arts  .     .  30 
Examination  and  diploma  fee  for  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy      50 

Tuition  fees  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  instruction  desired,  but 
of  members  studying  at  Athens  or  Rome  none  will  be  required. 

Graduates  of  any  college  or  school  of  Boston  University,  resident 
in  or  near  Boston,  can  sustain  the  relation  of  Resident  Graduates 
upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars  a  year.  Graduates  of  other  colleges 
or  professional  schools,  satisfactorily  accredited,  can  sustain  the  rela- 
tion upon  the  same  terms. 
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Living  expenses  are  not  greater  in  Rome  or  Athens,  than  in  any 
American  city  of  like  rank.  Via  London  and  the  Continent  the  fare 
to  Rome  is,  first-class,  about  $150  gold,  second  class,  $130 ;  to 
Athens,  first-class,  $185,  second  class  $135.  By  taking  passage  upon 
a  sailing  vessel  bound  directly  to  the  Mediterranean  a  great  saving  in 
this  item  may  be  secured. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

To  enable  this  School  to  render  the  high  service  to  American 
scholarship  which  it  is  adapted  to  render,  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  partial  support  of  all  who  give  promise  of  eminence  in  the 
studies  required  for  a  second  degree,  but  who  cannot  command  the 
resources  necessary  to  further  residence.  Such  provision  can  best  be 
made  by  the  endowment  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  under  the 
administration  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  This  work  is 
warmly  commended  to  persons  of  wealth  desirous  of  rendering  the 
highest  forms  of  education  a  most  needed  service.  There  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  at  an  early  date,  indeed  before  the  complete  or- 
ganization of  the  work  of  the  School,  some  aids  of  this  kind  will  be 
provided  for  the  needy. 

The  General  Statute  of  the  University  upon  Scholarships,  and  the 
privileges  accorded  to  founders  of  them,  may  be  seen  in  Part  First 
of  this  issue  of  the  Year  Book. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fellowships  is  to  aid  the  meritorious  in  special 
investigations  and  studies  beyond  the  second  degree.  The  country 
has  a  great  many  scholars  of  the  average  excellence  of  a  thorough 
Master  of  Arts  ;  it  greatly  needs  in  addition  to  these,  at  least  a  few 
in  every  great  department  of  learning,  who,  over  and  above  the  high- 
est ordinary  advantages,  shall  have  enjoyed  the  best  that  the  world 
can  anywhere  afford.  No  private  study,  particularly  in  connection 
with  laborious  scholastic  or  professional  duties,  can  ever  make  good 
the  lack  of  such  opportunities  in  early  life. 

The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  upon  Fellowships  are  as 
follows :  — 

1.  All  recipients  of  the  above  [second]  degrees  from  this  University  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  University  Fellowships,  and  each  Fellow  shall  be  aided  in  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  studies,  especially  in  foreign  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for 
such  period  as  the  statutes  may  allow. 

2.  In  filling  the  professorships  of  the  University,  Fellows  will  be  considered  as 
preferred  candidates. 
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SUMMARY   OF   STUDENTS. 


THE   COLLEGES. 
College  or  Liberal  Arts. 

Junior  Class 25 

Sophomore  Class 30 

Freshman  Class 27 

82 

College  of  Music. 

Fourth  Year's  Class 4 

Third  Yei>r's  Class 4 

Second  Year's  Class 6 

First  Year's  Class 7 

21 

College  of  Agriculture. 

Candidates  for  Ph.  B 3 

Candidates  for  S.  B 26 

29 

THE   SCHOOLS. 

School  of  Theology. 

Resident  Graduates 3 

Senior  Class 19 

Middle  Class < 26 

Junior  Class 46 

Unclassified 7 

101 

School  of  Law. 

Senior  Class 2.5 

Middle  Class 82 

Junior  Class '34 

141 

School  of  Medicine. 

Senior  Class 27 

Middle  Class 47 

Junior  Class 68 

General  Course 22 

Special  Course 8 

172 

School  op  Oratory. 

Senior  Class 12 

Junior  Class 44 

Special  Course 24 

80 

School  of  All  Sciences 11 

^         Sum  by  Departments 637 

Deduct  for  names  inserted  twice 10 

Total 627 

Whole  number  in  the  Colleges,  132;  in  the  Schools,  505;  in  both,  deducting 
repetitions,  627  ;  of  these  144  young  women,  483  young  men. 
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The  special  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  announcements 
in  the  present  issue  relative  to  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  Two  Entrance  Examinations  must  hereafter  be  passed,  and 
for  four  successive  years,  beginning  with  1878,  additions  are  to  be 
made  to  the  requirements.  These  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  render 
the  standard  for  admission  higher  than  has  ever  before  been  attempted 
in  America,  higher  indeed  than  is  maintained  in  the  British  or  Con- 
tinental Universities. 


A  topic  of  great  present  interest  in  several  countries  is,  The  True 
Relation  of  the  State  and  the  University  in  the  Testing  of  Candidates 
for  Academic  Degrees,  and  for  Professional  and  Civil  Service. 

With  respect  to  examinations  for  degrees  a  very  interesting  re- 
form has  just  been  inaugurated  in  Italy.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Regolamento  Universitario  these  examinations  are  hence- 
forth removed  from  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Universities,  and 
given  to  mixed  commissions  appointed  by  the  State  through  its  Min- 
ister of  Education.^  At  the  opening  of  the  last  academic  year  the 
distinguished  Rector  of  the  University  of  Rome,  II  Commendatore 
Pietro  Blaserna,  pronounced  a  discourse  explanatory  of  the  change 
and  of  its  anticipated  effect  upon  the  teaching  and  life  of  the  Italian 
Universities.  This  discourse  we  would  gladly  transfer  to  these  pages 
did  space  permit.  The  author  asserts  that  while  by  their  separate 
state-examinations  the  German  University  reformers  have  made  the 
academic  degrees  almost  worthless,  the  Italian  reform  so  associates 
the  academic  and  state  authorities  in  all  university  examinations  as 
to  give  to  these  honors  a  two-fold  validity.  He  further  expresses  the 
confident  expectation,  that  the  new  system  will  soon  be  extended  and 

1  Capo  iii.  Articoli  25-35.     Also,  Regolamenti  delle  quatiro  Faculta.     Art.  7  ; 
11  ;  16;  13. 
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established  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supersede  all  special  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  learned  professions. 

As  complementary  to  Dr.  Blaserna's  discourse,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  last  Annuario  delta  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Roma,  we 
print  in  the  present  issue  of  our  Year  Book  a  brief  paper  on  the 
second  part  of  the  same  general  theme.  Each  discussion  throws 
some  light,  it  is  believed,  upon  the  other,  and  it  is  hoped  that  both 
may  contribute  to  the  dissemination  of  clear  and  correct  conceptions 
upon  these  important  questions. 


The  new  Italian  law  presents  several  other  novel  and  progressive 
features  well  worthy  of  study.  One,  however,  is  quite  too  significant 
to  remain  unnoticed  in  this  organ ;  it  is  that  found  in  Chapter  II., 
Art.  8,  whereby  admission  to  all  the  seventeen  universities  of  Italy  is 
secured  to  women  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  This  gen- 
erous, almost  spontaneous,  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment of  woman's  just  right  to  education,  and  of  the  entire  practi- 
cability of  conceding  it  to  her  in  state  universities,  has  produced  a 
profound  impression  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  rightly  regarded 
as  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  early  triumph  of  "  co-education  " 
in  all  state  universities  the  world  over. 

Since  the  above  paragraph  was  written,  the  long  struggle  to  secure 
to  English  women  opportunities  for  medical  training  has  been  crowned 
with  entire  success.  London  University,  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  of 
London,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  will  henceforth  admit 
women  to  systematic  instruction,  to  the  regular  examinations  and 
degrees,  to  all  the  rights  of  legally  authorized  practitioners. 


Colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions  receiving  this  volume 
of  the  University  Year  Book,  are  respectfully  requested  to  acknowl- 
edge the  same  by  forwarding  a  copy  of  each  new  Catalogue  or  other 
official  publication. 

Former  volumes  can  still  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  copy.  Copies  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  also  be  sent,  on  application,  at  the  same  price.  Persons 
desiring  fuller  information  respecting  the  organization,  controlling 
ideas,  and  history  of  the  University,  are  referred  to  these  documents. 

All  correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate  College  or  School. 
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Edinburgh,  1872.  —  Ueber  das  Lehren  und  Lernen  der  medicinischen  Wissen- 
schaften  an  den  Universitdten  der  deutschen  Nation,  nebst  allgemeinen  Bemer- 
kungen  iiber  Universitdten.  Von  Dr.  Theodor  Billroth.  Wien,  1876.  \Chapters 
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Gesetze  in  Preussen,  nebst  den  vollst0.ndigen  amtlichen  Motiven,  Commissions- 
Berichten  und  darauf  bezuglichen  Reden  der  Minister.  Von  R.  Honighaus. 
Berlin,  1873. — Die  preussischen  Kirchengesetze  des  Jahres,  1873.  Herausge- 
geben  mit  Einleitung  und  Commentar  in  Anmerkungen..  Von  Paul  Hinschius. 
Berlin,  1873. 

In  New  York,  graduation  from  any  one  of  the  four  law 
schools,  situated  within  the  State,  gives  admission  to  the  bar 
without  examination.     The  propriety  of  this  has  never  been 
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wholly  unchallenged,  and  during  the  past  year  the  discussion 
has  become  a  lively  and  almost  violent  one.  The  most  prom- 
inent parties  to  the  controversy  have  been  a  certain  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  New  York  City  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  representatives  of  the  law  schools,  headed  by 
the  able  Warden  of  the  Columbia,  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Dwight, 
on  the  other.  The  views  and  recommendations  of  the  former, 
together  with  a  clear  synopsis  of  the  laws  bearing  upon  the 
question  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1777  to  the  present  time,  may  be  found  in  the  report  by  Mr. 
Delafield,  the  title  to  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
Five  or  six  weeks  after  this  report  was  presented  to  the  Asso- 
ciation and  before  action  was  had  upon  it.  Professor  Dwight 
delivered  the  lecture,  likewise  named  above.  In  the  sequel 
the  Association  declined  to  adopt  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
the  Committee  and  referred  the  whole  matter  back  for  an 
amended  report.  Meantime  the  Legislature  passed  a  statute, 
proposed  by  the  Revisers  of  Statutes,  amending  the  State 
Code  of  Procedure.  In  this  there  is  a  section  providing  that 
after  May  1st,  1877,  the  whole  subject  of  examinations  and  of 
the  privileges  of  the  law  schools  shall  be  left  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  This  winter,  however,  the  new  statute  is  itself  in 
peril,  a  strong  party  making  energetic  efforts  for  its  repeal. 
The  future,  therefore,  of  the  existing  prerogatives  of  the  schools 
is  quite  uncertain.  The  latest  and  strongest  putting  of  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  may  be  found  in  two  papers  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  at 
Saratoga  last  summer,  the  one  by  Professor  Dwight  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Delafield,  both  of  which  have  just  appeared  in 
No.  IX.  of  the  "  Journal  of  Social  Science." 

In  England  for  several  years  past  a  somewhat  similar  agi- 
tation has  been  going  on.  There,  however,  it  has  been  di- 
rected, not  against  the  prerogatives  of  schools  controlled  by 
corporations  independent  of  the  profession,  but  against  the 
alleged  exclusiveness,  inefficiency  and  mediasvalism  of  the 
"  Inns  of  Court,"  those  venerable  bodies  which  for  more  than 
half  a  thousand  years  have  absolutely  controlled  the  only  ave- 
nues to  the  English  bar.     In  1870,  under  the  leadership  of 
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Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  who  toward  the  close  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government  became  Lord  Chancellor  Selborne,  a  society  was 
formed,  which  under  the  name  of  the  "  Legal  Education  As- 
sociation," has  since  that  time  persistently  labored  to  secure 
from  Parliament  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
general  School  of  Law,  which  "  shall  be  open,  without  any  re- 
striction or  qualification,  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects,"  which 
instead  of  being  controlled  by  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  or  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  created  in  1851 
by  the  Inns,  "  shall  fairly  represent  all  existing  institutions 
and  all  existing  interests,"  and  which  "  shall  be  provided  with 
a  staff  of  well-paid  and  efficient  teachers,  as  well  as  with  a 
competent  and  independent  examining  board,  whose  certificate 
shall  be  essential  as  a  qualification  for  practicing  in  either 
branch  of  the  profession,"  i.  e.,  as  barrister  or  as  solicitor.^ 
The  substantial  success  of  this  agitation  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  merely  a  question  of  time. 

Important  reforms  relating  to  the  medical  profession  are 
also  under  discussion  in  England.  Indeed  for  a  long  time 
there  has  been  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  radical  changes 
are  needful  both  in  the  education  and  in  the  testing  of  medi- 
cal candidates.  More  than  forty  years  ago  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  a  special  commission  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  in  due  time  printed  three  folio  volumes  of  testimony  and 
recommendations  prepared  by  said  commission.  Nothing  tan- 
gible, however,  came  from  this  movement,  and  hence  from  that 
day  to  this  the  agitation  has  periodically  recurred.  Of  late  a 
certain  "  Conjoint  Scheme,"  so-called,  has  held  the  foremost 
place  in  these  discussions.  Just  now  the  "  Amended  Conjoint 
Scheme  is  occupying  the  disputants.  Both  are  plans  aim- 
ing at  an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  requirements  for  admis- 
sion through  the  cooperation  of  the  universities  and  the  de- 
gree-conferring medical  societies.  Despairing,  apparently,  of 
any  great  improvement  by  means  of  this  cumbrous  method. 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  an  eminent  liberal  member  of  Parliament, 
came  out  last  month  with  a  paper,  which  reminds  the  public 
that  out  of  the  14,101  medical  practitioners  in  England  and 

1  Law  Magazine  and  Review,  London,  vol.  iv.,  p.  753. 
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Wales  only  230,  or  1.6  per  cent,  are  graduates  of  the  English 
universities,  and  as  a  more  effectual  remedy  for  this  discredit- 
able state  of  things,  calls  for  a  closer  association  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  profession  at  large  with  the  authorities  of  the  uni- 
versities. Even  the  editors  of  "  The  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  "  have  nothing  more  to  hope  from  the  conjoint  efforts. 
They  declare  :  "  Every  one  must  by  this  time  be  heartily  sick 
of  the  whole  subject  of  conjoint  schemes  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
suspect  that  the  delays  and  hesitations  and  all  the  various 
amendments  and  alterations  connected  with  the  English 
scheme,  are  really  the  outcome  of  a  very  grave  doubt  of  the 
wisdom  of  establishing  a  Conjoint  Examining  Board  in  one 
division  of  the  kingdom  only."^  Meantime  the  conviction  is 
fast  gaining  ground  that  no  effectual  reform  can  be  expected, 
either  from  the  profession  organized  as  it  is,  or  from  the  uni- 
versities ;  —  that  the  State  alone  can  afford  relief.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  oldest  of  British  medical  periodicals,  "  The 
Lancet,"  evidently  anticipate  such  intervention.  They  say, 
"  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  our  medical  examining 
arrangements  will  very  soon  have  to  be  looked  at  from  a  pub- 
lic point  of  view,  and  they  are  certainly  not  such  as  to  with- 
stand criticism."  ^  Even  more  significant  is  the  fact,  that 
Dr.  Cameron,  M.  P.,  on  taking  his  seat  the  other  day  as 
Honorary  President  of  the  Anderson  University  Medical  So- 
ciety in  Glasgow,  expressed  himself  at  length  upon  the  sub- 
ject, declaring  that  he  could  see  no  solution  of  the  problem  of 
right  medical  qualification  "  save  in  a  one-portal  system, 
guarded  by  a  board  of  examiners,  appointed,  not  by  any  med- 
ical corporation,  but  by  the  State."  ^ 

This  strong  drift  of  public  sentiment  within  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  is  likely  to  be  powerfully  aided  by  an  unex- 
pected movement  beyond  the  Channel.  Not  many  weeks  ago 
Monsieur  Roger  Marvaise  brought  forward  in  the  French 
Chambers  his  bill  relative  to  foreign  practitioners  in  France, 

1  Issue  of  Jan.  27,  1877,  p.  92.     In  the  issue  of  the  week  preceding,  the  same 
organ  had  reported  the  failure  of  the  same  scheme  in  Ireland. 

2  The  Lancet,  Jan.  27,  1877,  p.  142. 

^  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  London,  Jan.  6,  1877,  p.  18. 
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the  effect  of  which,  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  will  be  to  render 
it  illegal  for  any  British  physician  to  practice  in  any  part 
of  France  without  first  passing  all  the  state  regulated  exami- 
nations, which  the  French  physician  has  had  to  pass.  This 
has  created  no  small  commotion.  It  is  true  that  a  French 
physician  is,  and  at  least  since  1858,  has  been  under  almost 
precisely  the  same  disabilities  in  England  as  this  law  would 
impose  upon  English  physicians  in  France,  no  charges  of  such 
a  physician  being  collectible  in  English  courts,  but  somehow 
the  British  law  on  this  point  never  looked  so  unreasonable  to 
Englishmen  as  it  has  since  France  began  to  think  of  copying 
it.  The  number  of  Britons  who  resort  for  health  or  other 
purposes  to  Paris  and  Southern  France  is  large,  and  as  they 
naturally  prefer  physicians  of  their  own  nationality  and 
speech,  the  amount  of  medical  service  required  by  them  out- 
side of  England  is  very  great.  Already  the  fraternity  have 
prevailed  upon  the  English  government  to  interfere,  and 
through  Lord  Lyons,  the  diplomatic  representative  at  Paris, 
it  has  asked  the  French  government  to  use  its  influence  to 
prevent  the  obnoxious  bill  from  becoming  a  law.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  new  danger  some  of  the  most  conservative 
organs  of  the  profession  in  England  propose  the  creation  of 
an  international  commission  whose  license  shall  be  by  law 
made  valid  in  both  countries.  Whatever  the  result  of  the 
agitation  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  discussion  is  familiar- 
izing the  minds  of  English  physicians  in  the  most  effective 
manner  with  the  idea  of  a  more  direct  regulation  of  the  pro- 
fession and  of  admission  to  it  b}^  the  State. ^ 

In  Prussia  the  government  has  long  controlled  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  determining 
and  applying  its  own  tests  of  fitness.  In  May,  1873,  by  the 
first  of  his  famous  "  Church  Laws,"  Prince  Bismark  extended 
this  control  to  the  clergy  likewise.  Instead  of  allowing  them 
to  be  trained  up  as  a  separate  caste  from  mere  boyhood  in 
secluded  clerical  schools  and  seminaries,   the  state  now  re- 

1  The  Lancet,  Jan.  6,  1877 ;  Jan.  20,  p.  103  ;  Jan.  27,  p.  148 ;  Feb.  10,  24,  etc. 
For  a  more  liberal  account,  see  The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  Jan.  6,  27, 
and  following  numbers. 
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quires,  that  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  religion,  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  shall  have  their  education  with 
other  youths,  in  the  free  light  and  air  of  the  public  g3annasia 
and  universities.  Before  installation  every  clergyman  must 
pass  an  examination  in  scientific  as  well  as  in  theological 
studies,  he  must  be  approved  in  respect  to  learning  and  also 
as  to  moral  character  and  loyalty  by  the  presiding  magistrate 
of  the  district,  and  it  is  made  a  penal  offense  for  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  appoint  clergymen  to  charges  in  disregard  of 
these  rules.  The  outcry  of  the  Roman  Catholics  over  this 
law,  notwithstanding  similar  ones  had  long  existed  in  Catholic 
Bavaria,  and  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  elsewhere,  was  loud,  and  in 
Prussia  it  still  fills  the  air.  Many  British  and  American  Prot- 
estants are  almost  equally  shocked  at  this  marked  instance  of 
state-encroachment  upon  one  of  the  most  time-honored  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  church. 


Who  are  the  proper  gate-keepers  to  the  learned  profes- 
sions ? 

In  view  of  the  above  noticed  agitations,  few  questions  would 
seem  to  be  more  timely.  In  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  char- 
acter of  every  profession  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  character 
of  its  regular  accessions,  no  question  would,  seem  to  be  more 
vital,  either  to  the  professions  themselves,  or  to  society  at 
large. 

Perhaps  the  answer  which  suggests  itself  first  and  as  the 
most  obvious  is,  the  Professions  themselves,  viewed  as  guilds, 
or  trades-unions  of  a  higher  sort.  They,  obviously,  are  their 
own  best  protectors  ;  they  should  themselves  fix  the  terms  of 
admission,  and  by  their  own  ofiicers  see  to  it  that  all  candi- 
dates for  membership  in  the  body  comply  with  the  conditions 
imposed. 

In  favor  of  this  view  several  things  are  to  be  said.  Evi- 
dently, no  body  of  men  are  so  competent  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  useful  and  honorable  membership  in  any 
profession  as  the  members  themselves.  They  are  experts  in 
the  case.  They,  better  than  any  other  class,  know  the  kinds 
of  knowledge,  the  forms  of  skill,  the  qualities  of  character, 
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whida  promise  the  highest  success  to  the  individual  and  credit 
to  the  profession.  They  can  best  judge  whether  or  no  a  given 
candidate  possesses  these  acquirements  and  qualities.  No 
other  body  of  men,  it  would  seem,  have  the  same  motives  for 
jealously  excluding  unworthy  or  doubtful  persons.  At  the 
same  time  the  care  which  such  a  body  naturally  feels  for  its 
own  dignity,  strength,  and  influence  necessarily  acts  as  a  pow- 
erful consideration  against  keeping  out  any  candidate  whose 
character  and  acquirements  are  such  as  to  mark  him  worthy 
of  admission.  In  all  these  respects,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  professions  themselves,  duly  organized  and  free  to 
act,  would  be  the  best  possible  guardians  of  the  avenues  to 
their  own  ranks. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  practically  some  very 
important  objections  to  this  method.  Every  class  of  men  has 
certain  class-prejudices,  certain  narrownesses  and  jealousies 
peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  inconspicuous  and  uninfluential 
strata  of  society,  these  defects  are  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence ;  but  in  the  uppermost,  they  go  far  toward  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  social  body,  as  broad,  lofty,  and 
noble,  or  as  narrow,  base,  and  selfish.  But  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  learned  professions  the  entire  control  over  all 
accessions  to  their  ranks,  allowing  or  requiring  them  to  fix, 
each  for  itself,  the  conditions  of  admission,  to  educate  and 
test  the  candidates,  thus  regulating  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  members,  tends  manifestly  to  intensify  class- 
feelings,  and  class-prejudices,  and  class-interests  to  a  point 
perilous  to  public  well-being.  Under  such  a  system,  the 
dominant  minds  of  the  commonwealth  are  in  danger  of  feel- 
ing themselves,  not  first  and  before  all  things  men,  members 
of  the  social  body,  and  only  secondarily  ministers,  lawyers,  or 
physicians,  but  precisely  the  reverse.  Instead  of  regarding 
themselves  as  called  of  God  and  man  to  serve  society  in  one 
or  another  of  these  professional  capacities,  many  of  them  will 
come  to  regard  society  as  existing  for  their  service,  and  will, 
in  legal  methods,  simply  prey  upon  it.  Under  such  a  system, 
whenever  the  selfish  interests  of  the  profession,  viewed  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  come  in  conflict  with  the  welfare  of 
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the  public,  the  latter  is  sure  to  be  sacrificed.  Here,  as  else- 
where, monopolies  are  mischievous.  And  among  monopolies, 
that  of  the  knowledge  or  skill  essential  to  social  well-being 
is  the  most  pernicious  of  all. 

Shall,  then,  the  State  be  made  custodian  of  the  gateways  to 
professional  life? 

In  favor  of  this  method,  it  may  be  said  that  the  public 
welfare  is  paramount  to  the  narrower  interests  of  each  and 
every  class  ;  that  the  State  is  the  natural  and  rightful  judge 
and  guardian  of  the  public  welfare ;  that  as  the  State  secures  to 
every  class  of  men  that  protection  and  facility  for  business  or 
other  social  functions,  without  which  no  professions  or  trades 
can  prosper,  so  it  has  both  the  right  and  duty  to  prescribe 
to  every  calling  such  regulations  as  shall  most  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  social  whole ;  that,  furthermore,  having  the 
entire  population  from  which  to  select  its  administrative 
agents,  it  cannot  be  more  limited  or  embarrassed  for  lack  of 
experts  for  examiners,  or  even  educators,  than  the  organized 
professions  themselves  ;  and  that  these  selected  agents,  acting 
for  the  State,  and  not  merely  for  their  own  professional  fra- 
ternity, and  feeling  secured  by  their  official  position  and  legal 
support,  will  be  able  to  institute  and  carry  through  wholesome 
but  unpopular  measures  of  reform  affecting  particular  profes- 
sions with  an  independence  and  vigor  not  otherwise  attainable. 
All  of  which  is  true  and  cogent. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  also  serious  perils  in  such  a  method. 
In  many  cases  the  State  is  but  imperfectly  organized,  or  feebly 
administered ;  and,  in  these,  no  efficient  supervision  of  matters 
so  minute  as  personal  examinations  could  be  expected.  In 
many  others  the  governing  party  has  but  a  slight  majority 
over  the  party  in  opposition ;  and  in  these,  in  consequence  of 
the  fluctuations  of  party  strength,  sweeping  and  pernicious  os- 
cillations of  government  policy  in  educational  matters  are  fre- 
quent. In  all,  the  governing  authorities  are  perpetually  con- 
scious of  the  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  the  professional  classes, 
particularly  the  clerical  and  the  legal,  and  under  this  criticism, 
where  their  power  is  great,  they  may  at  times  allow  themselves 
the  gratification  of  attempting  to  humble  the  professions  by 
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way  of  avenging  themselves  upon  them  for  real  or  imagined 
wrongs.  In  any  case,  a  government  controlling  the  methods  of 
entrance  to  professional  life  will  always  be  under  an  unwhole- 
somely  strong  temptation  to  bring  the  learned  professions  into 
subserviency  to  itself,  and  to  keep  them  in  such  subserviency 
for  political  ends.  Some  of  the  worst  abuses  recorded  in  his- 
tory have  resulted  from  the  crippling  of  the  just  independence 
of  the  courts  and  clergy. 

Finally,  it  must  be  further  objected  to  the  plan  of  exclusive 
State  regulation,  that  it  is  essentially  and  necessarily  a  part  of 
that  politico-social  theory  known  as  "  Paternalism  ;  "  that  in 
logical  consistency  it  necessarily  implies  a  State  church ;  that, 
strictly  carried  out,  it  would  require  the  State  to  fix  the  terms 
of  admission,  and  examine  the  candidates  for  every  trade  and 
calling ;  in  fine,  that  it  brings  all  spontaneous  action  of  the 
citizen  to  an  end,  substituting  therefor  the  agency  of  an  omni- 
present, all-overshadowing  bureaucracy. 

Such  being  the  failings  of  the  methods  thus  far  examined, 
the  question  suggests  itself,  Where  shall  be  found  some  out- 
side party  or  organization  competent,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, for  the  discharge  of  this  function,  and  at  the  same  time 
free  from  the  biases  of  the  self-aggrandizing  Profession  and 
the  self-serving  State  ?  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  advocates 
of  a  third  plan  step  into  the  arena  and  present  their  recom- 
mendation under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  School  in 
which  the  candidate  is  trained  for  professional  life  furnishes, 
say  they,  just  the  desired  tertium  quid.,  this  unbiased  admin- 
istrative body  demanded  in  the  premises. 

There  is  much  to  commend  this  proposal  to  acceptance. 
Schools  are  certainly  essential  to  a  due  supply  of  desirable 
candidates.  The  great  professional  schools  of  a  nation  are 
often  older  than  the  reigning  dynast}^,  more  stable  than  the 
government,  more  learned  than  the  professions  themselves. 
Their  standards  are  usually  higher  than  those  of  the  profes- 
sion served,  and  their  officers,  having  carried  the  candidate 
through  all  his  course,  are  far  better  acquainted  with  his  at- 
tainments, and  probable  qualifications  for  professional  life, 
than  any  extemporized  committee,  either  of  the  Profession  or 
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of  the  State,  could  become  by  mere  examination.  Having, 
further,  personally  an  honorable  position,  and  in  general  an 
assured  support,  they  are  removed  from  all  liability  to  be  a 
affected  by  the  guild  jealousies  of  the  professional  classes,  or 
the  political  biases  of  the  government.  Here  we  seem  to  find 
general  and  technical  competency,  impartiality,  personal  in- 
terest in  perfect  harmony  with  personal  disinterestedness. 
What  more  or  better  could  be  desired  ? 

Alas,  we  have  not  yet  reached  perfection  even  in  the 
Schools.  Not  a  few  are  chartered  and  opened  with  means  al- 
together inadequate  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  func- 
tion, and  under  the  pitiless  pressure  of  poverty  they  cannot 
render  the  high  and  worthy  service  which  they  gladly  would. 
In  other  cases  they  are  administered  upon  such  a  mischievous 
system  of  royalties  to  the  teacher,  that  he  has  a  large  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  everything  that  lowers  the  standard  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  so  increases  the  numbers  attracted  to  his  in- 
struction. Nor  are  professors  more  than  human.  Like  every 
other,  their  point  of  view  is  only  one  of  several,  all  equally 
legitimate.  And  while  they  are  not  necessarily  broader  in 
their  views  than  choice  men  of  the  Profession,  or  of  the  State, 
they  are  sometimes  exposed  to  certain  disturbing  personal 
influences,  in  their  close  relation  to  candidates,  from  which 
state  or  professional  examiners  are  more  likely  to  be  exempt. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  professors  share  the  ordinary  infirmi- 
ties of  human  nature,  so  long  as  no  class  of  men  are,  in  all 
respects,  the  best  critics  of  their  own  work,^  so  long  as  poor 
schools  greatly  out-number,  and  by  their  rivalry  depress  and 
hamper  the  good,  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  institutions  fur- 
nish the  perfect  gate-keepers  of  whom  we  are  in  search. 


Three  methods,  then,  must  be  considered  as  seriously  defec- 
tive, namely,  that  which  relies  upon  the  Profession  itself,  that 
which  relies  upon  the  State,  and  that  which  relies  upon  the 
Schools.     Each  has  aspects  exceedingly  plausible,   each  has 

1  This  consideration  has  just  been  strongly  urged  in  an  article  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Charles  Lowe,  M.  P.,  entitled,  "  Shall  we  create  a  New  University  1  "  See  The 
Fortnightly  for  February,  1877. 
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fatal  liabilities.  Neither  is  wholly  beneficent  in  its  working, 
neither  even  safe.     What  can  be  done  ? 

Evidently  the  only  way  toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  vital  problem  of  society  lies  in  a  right  combination  of  the 
methods  already  discussed.  Each  of  them,  as  has  been  seen, 
has  its  good  points ;  these  must  be  retained  and  utilized, 
Each  has  perilous  liabilities ;  these  must  be  guarded  against. 
The  professional  body,  the  State,  the  body  professorial,  has 
each  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  high  professional 
standards;  each  should  have  such  participation  in  the  process 
as  shall  securely  guard  that  interest.  Each  has  peculiar  facili- 
ties for  promoting  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  profes- 
sions ;  society  should  have  the  benefit  of  them  all.  Each, 
if  it  have  undue  control,  imperils  the  results  at  which  all 
aim ;  each  should  therefore  be  balanced,  and  in  some  degree 
checked  by  the  others.  The  Profession  should  apply  its  prac- 
tical knowledge  and'  esprit  du  corps  for  its  own  improvement; 
the  State  should  use  its  just  authority,  and  in  case  of  need  its 
subsidies ;  the  School  should  contribute  its  nicety  of  scholar- 
ship and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  candidates  ;  all  should 
operate  to  secure  the  common  end. 

The  modes  and  degrees  in  which  this  desired  cooperation  may 
be  attained  are  almost  numberless.  It  would  be  difficult  to  in- 
stance one  case  in  all  history  in  which  the  introduction  of  new 
members  into  either  of  the  learned  professions  has  been  in 
reality  the  exclusive  work  of  either  the  Profession,  the  State, 
or  the  School.  The  action  of  the  professional  body  in  the 
matter  has  never  been  more  overshadowing  than  in  the  cases 
of  the  English  bar  and  American  clergy,  but  in  both  these  the 
Schools  have  had  their  full  proportion  of  influence,  and  the 
State  has  at  least  authorized  and  protected  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. In  many  instances  in  all  professions,  the  Schools  are 
in  fact  organs  of  the  professional  body,  created  and  adminis- 
tered for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  recruits  of  fixed  and 
ascertained  qualifications.  In  such  cases  the  action  of  the 
School  is  only  formally  distinguishable  from  the  action  of  the 
Profession.  So  nearly  all  State-supported  Faculties  are  in  an 
important  sense  organs  of  the  State,  and  their  action  is  essen- 
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tially  State-action.  Moreover,  as  to  the  clergy,  with  all  their 
American  freedom,  they  have  less  voice  in  the  making  and 
installation  of  a  new  minister  than  have  the  laity,  who  in 
nearly  all  churches  control  the  process  at  every  step.  Histori- 
cally, the  gates  to  the  professions  have  always  had  manifold 
warders,  manifoldly  related  and  combined. 

The  ideal  adjustment  in  one  country  will  seldom  be  the 
ideal  adjustment  in  another.  Some  peoples  seem  able  to  ef- 
fect high  public  functions  best  through  the  arm  of  the  State, 
others  by  means  of  voluntary  associations  armed  with  corpo- 
rate powers  and  a  protected  liberty.  In  America  the  partici- 
pation of  the  State  in  the  care  of  these  gateways  is,  on  prin- 
ciple, the  least  possible,  consistently  with  public  safety  ;  in 
Germany  it  is  the  greatest  possible,  consistently  with  the  his- 
toric rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  church  and  the  universities. 
In  England  the  participation  of  the  Professions  themselves 
has  always  been  greater  than  in  any  other  country  except  pos- 
sibly America. 

Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  the  true  method  in  a  gen- 
eralized form  would  be  this  :  In  the  custody  of  the  avenues  to 
the  professions  the  State,  the  Profession,  and  the  School  should 
ever  all  take  part ;  nevertheless  the  leading  part  should  al- 
ways be  assigned  to  that  one  of  the  three  which  in  the  given 
social  environment  possesses  the  truest  ideals  of  what  the  pro- 
fessions should  be,  and  the  amplest  means  for  their  realization. 
Only  by  the  first  provision  can  all  interests  be  protected,  only 
by  the  second  can  the  highest  standards  be  attained. 


NEW   FOUNDATIONS. 

Laegb  and  immediate  additions  to  the  funds  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  greatly  needed.  The  great  fire  of  November,  1872, 
occasioned  a  loss  of  University  property  amounting  to  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Furthermore,  the  Rich 
bequest  not  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  until  1882, 
they  have  meantime  to  meet  the  public  expectations,  which 
the  auspicious  beginning  of  the  institution  has  created,  with 
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means  altogether  inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking,  Thor- 
oughly to  equip  the  University  upon  the  plan  and  scale  pro- 
posed, resources,  several  times  greater  than  any  now  possessed 
or  promised,  will  be  absolutely  necessarj^  And  they  are  sure 
to  come.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  already  manifested  not 
only  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  but  also  by  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution throughout  New  England,  and  from  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  New  England,  is  an  assurance  that  the  highest  dreams 
of  the  founders  of  the  University  are  in  time  to  be  surpassed 
and  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  But  while  no  apprehensions 
can  be  felt  about  the  remoter  future,  and  while  individuals 
are  now  giving  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  all  praise,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  with  institutions,  as  with  men, 
youth  is  a  period  of  opportunities  inestimably  precious  ;  that 
many  of  these,  if  not  improved  at  the  time,  are  forever  lost. 
The  opportunities  opening  before  this  youthful  University  are 
unparalleled,  but  without  early  additions  to  its  pecuniary 
resources,  some  exceedingly  important  ones  will  have  to  pass 
unused. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  present  the  following 
extract  from  the  General  Statutes  of  the  University,  touching 
new  foundations,  simply  premising  that  all  devises  and  be- 
quests should  be  made  "  To  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, a  corporation  established  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts." If  designed  for  the  endowment  of  a  Department 
or  of  a  Professorship,  Lectureship,  Fellowship,  Scholarship, 
Library,  or  Cabinet  in  a  particular  department,  this  design 
should  be  distinctly  stated.  If  no  such  specific  object  be  had 
in  view,  they  should  be  given  to  the  Trustees  "to  be  applied 
at  their  discretion  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University." 

"  New  Foundations.  —  I.  Any  person  giving  or  bequeath- 
ing to  Boston  University  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  depart- 
ment, or  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution,  shall  re- 
ceive the  title  of  Associate  Founder  of  Boston  University/,  and 
be  published  as  such  before  the  list  of  Trustees  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  University. 

"  II.  Any  person  who  may  give  or  bequeath  to  the  Univer- 
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sity  for  any  purpose,  acceptable  to  this  corporation,  a  sum  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Hon- 
orable Patron  of  Boston  University^  and  be  duly  published  as 
such  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  University. 

"  III.  Any  person  or  persons  giving  or  bequeathing  to  the 
University  a  sum  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Professorship  in  any  department, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  giving  name  to  such  Professorship. 
In  like  manner  a  gift  or  bequest  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessorship, shall  entitle  the  giver  to  the  same  privilege. 

"  IV.  Any  person  or  persons  who  will  give  or  bequeath  to 
the  University  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  to 
found  a  University  Fellowship  or  Lectureship  in  any  depart- 
ment, shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  such  Fellowship  or 
Lectureship,  and  of  nominating  its  first  incumbent. 

"  V.  University  Scholarships  in  the  different  departments 
shall  be  of  three  different  classes,  first,  second,  third,  accord- 
ing as  the  endowment  is  three  thousand,  two  thousand,  or  one 
thousand  dollars ;  and  any  person,  or  persons,  founding  a 
Scholarship,  of  any  class,  or  in  any  department,  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  naming  the  same,  and  of  nominating  its  first 
incumbent." 

New  Professorships,  Scholarships,  and  Fellowships,  are 
among  the  pressing  needs  of  the  University.  As  at  Rome,  so 
the  world  over,  the  Church  of  St.  Ivo  (patron  of  the  poor) 
abuts  upon  and  supports  the  halls  of  learning. 
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DEGREES   CONFERRED   IN   1876. 


BACHELOR    OF  DIVINITY. 

Bashford,  James  Whitford,  A.  B.  {Univ.  of  Wis.) Madison,  Wis. 

Faville,  Henry,  S.  M.  [Lawrence  Univ.) Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Faville,  John,  S.  M.  {Lawrence  Univ.) Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Innis,  George  Swan,  A.  M.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Columbus,  0. 

Johnson,  William  Martin,  A.  B.  {Illinois  Col.) Jacksonville,  III. 

Knapp,  Albert  Daniel,  A.  M.  {Baldwin  Univ. ) Cleveland,  0. 

Mitchell,  Hinckley  Gilbert,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Remsen,  N  Y. 

Oliver,  Anna,  A.  M.  {Rutgers  Female  Col.) New  York  City. 

Pilcher,  Leander  William,  A.  M.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.)..  .Detroit,  Mich. 

BACHELOR   OF  LAWS. 

Abbott,  George  Galen Andover. 

Alger,  Arthnr  Martineau Boston. 

Allen,  Frank  Pierce Lynn. 

Baxter,  Joseph  Nickerson,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Bennett,  John  Alvin,  A.  M.  {Amherst  Col.) Boston. 

Brown,  Frank  Herbert Claremont,  N.  H. 

Carrier,  W.  Mathews,  A.  B.  ( Univ.  of  Mich.) Flint,  Mich. 

Curamings,  John  William Fall  River. 

Davidson,  William  Edward,  A.  M.  ( Yale  Col.) Boston. 

Doherty,  Philip  Joseph Boston. 

Dole,  Edmund  Pearson Boston. 

Eakin,  John  Wilson,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Middleport,  0. 

Elder,  Charles  Ronells Paris,  Me. 

Forbes,  Ira  Bushnell Natick. 

Galvin,  Owen  Augustus Boston. 

Harriman,  George  Frank Belfast,  Me. 

Harrington,  Elliot  Augustus Waltham. 

Hawks,  Joseph  Matthew,  A.  B.  {Northwestern  Univ.) Boston. 

Hebron,  John  Bernard Charlestown. 

Hodges,  Samuel  Horatio Lynn. 

Jennings,  Andrew  Jackson,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Fall  River. 

Jones,  Boyd  Bradshaw Georgetown. 

Keith,  Arthur  Monroe,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Kellen,  William  Vail,  A.  M.  {Brown  Univ.) Boston. 

Lane,  John  Chapin,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Larkin,  Thomas  Francis Waltham. 

Leach,  James  Edward,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Bridgewater. 

Lewis,  Isaac  Newton,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Walpole. 

Maguire,  John  Geary Waltham. 

Marden,  Oscar  Avery Palermo,  Me. 
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McConnell,  George  Walker Somerville. 

McParland,  Edward,  A.  B.  {Holy  Cross  Col.) Franklin. 

Milton,  Henry  Slade,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Weston. 

Murphy,  James  Richard,  A.  M.  ( Georgetown  Col.) Boston. 

Parker,  Bowdoin  Strong Greenfield. 

Perkins,  George  Arthur Cambridge. 

Pratt,  Charles  Herbert Boston. 

Sampson,  Calvin  Proctor,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.). Boston. 

Shannon,  Orlando  Perkins Boston. 

Sherburne,  John  H Cambridge. 

Shute,  Frederick  Augustus Chelsea. 

Steere,  Charles,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Boston. 

Stiness,  Walter  Russell Providence,  R.  I. 

Taylor,  Charles Boston. 

Thayer,  Samuel  Proctor,  A.  B.  (  Williams  Col.) Noith  Adams. 

Towne,  Arthur  French Boston. 

Tufts,  George  Julian,  A.  B.  ( Tttfts  Col.) Boston. 

Vincent,  John  Baptist,  Jr Chicopee. 

Ward,  Clarence  Stuart,  S.  B.  {Mass.  Inst.  Technology) Boston. 

White,  William  Nelson,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Somerville. 

Withington,  David  Little,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Newburyport. 

DOCTOR   OF  MEDICINE.  ' 

Baker,  Almena  Jane Boston. 

Bosworth,  John  William West  Newton. 

Campbell,  Eliza  Ann  Ladd Derry,  N.  II. 

Chase,  Herbert  Augustus,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Cambridge. 

Coffin,  John  Lambert,  A.  B.  ( Tufts  Col.) Wakefield. 

Colby,  Edwin  Alonzo Lowell. 

Eldridge,  Benjamin  Francis Middleborough. 

Faxon,  William  Otis Stoughton. 

Fox,  John  Joseph Boston. 

Hale,  Frank  Albert Neivbnryport. 

Harris,  Celia  Elizabeth Lincoln,  Neb. 

Hodgson,  Thomas, Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Hussey,  Elisha  Pinkham Augusta,  Me. 

Jewell,  Leslie  Clifton,  A.  B.  {Bates  Col.) Cambridge. 

Kennedy,  Evan Port  Philip,  N  S. 

Knight,  William  Elbridge Reading. 

Loring,  Harriet  Augusta Boston. 

MacDonald,  Angus Whycocomagh,  N.  S. 

Perkins,  Nathaniel  Royal Woodsville,  N.  H. 

Sanborn,  Emma  Mary  Eastman Andover. 

Sawtelle,  Frederic  Appleton . Charlestown. 

Shaw,  James  Stott Fremont,  Neb. 

Sherman,  Sarah  Eva Fitchburg. 

Spears,  George  William Boston. 

Studley,  Cordelia  Adelaide Lowell. 

Swan,  Justin  Morrill W.  Bridgewater. 
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Vose,  Edwin  Faxon : Marion. 

Watkins,  William  Lane New  Bedford. 

Welch,  Willard  Choate,  Jr Lowell. 

Whitcomb,  Fidelia  Jane  Merrick Nunda,  N.  Y 

White,  Everett  Park East  Boston. 


BACHELOR  OF   SCIENCE. 

Chickering,  Darius  Otis Enfield. 

Deuel,  Charles  Frederick Amherst. 

Guild,  George  William  May Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

HaAvley,  Joseph  Mather Salem,  N.  Y. 

Kendall,  Hiram Providence,  R.  I. 

Ladd,  Thomas  Henry , Watertown. 

Libby,  Edgar  Howard,  S.  B.  {Mass.  Agricultural  Col.) Ashland. 

Mann,  George  Hewins Sharon. 

McConnel,  Charles  Washington Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

MacLeod,  William  Alexander Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

Parker,  George  Amos Gardner. 

Parker,  George  Lowell Dorchester. 

Phelps,  Charles  Herbert South  Framingham. 

Porter,  William  Henry Hatfield. 

Potter,  William  Stiles La  Fayette,  Lid. 

Root,  Joseph  Edward Barre. 

Sears,  John  Milton Ashfield. 

Taft,  Cyrus  Appleton Whitinsville. 

Urner,  George  Peter Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Wetmore,  Howard  Graham New  York  City. 

Williams,  John  Elgin ' South  Amherst. 

DIPLOMAS   CERTIFYING   COMPLETION  OF   COURSE. 

IK    SCHOOL   OP    THEOLOGY. 

Colesworthy,  William  Gibson Chelsea. 

Dyson,  Robert  Duncan Norwich,  Conn. 

Gregory,  Abner,  Ph.  B.  (///.  Wesleyan  Univ.) Belper,  Eng. 

Hammond,  Joseph YreJca,  Cat. 

Jacklin,  James  Edward Detroit,  Mich. 

Lennox,  Lambert  Edgar Lennox,  Canada. 

Sherburne,  Olin  Leslie Montpelier,  Vt. 

Walker,  John  Wesley W.  Chelmsford. 

IN    SCHOOL   OP   ORATORY. 

Butterfield,  L.  Alonzo Wilmington,  Vt. 

Chase,  Mary  E Cambridge. 

Force,  Louis  C Drakesville,  N.  J. 

Kendall,  Anna  N Lamoille,  111. 

Mace,  Laura  E Westford. 

Williams,  Ella  M Worcester. 
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IN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC. 

Dunham,  Henry  Morton Brockton. 

Gardiner,  Maggie  May Worcester. 

Lewis,  Fred.  Henry , Manchester,  N.  H. 

Morse,  Charles  Henry Boston. 

Swan,  Allen  Webster , Boston. 

Turner,  Alfred  Dudley. St.  Albans,  Me. 

SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES  IN  1876. 

Sehool  of  Theology , 17 

School  of  Law 51 

School  of  Medicine 31 

School  of  Oratory 6 

College  of  Music 6' 

College  of  Agriculture 21 

132 


THE  COLLEGES. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  group  of  Colleges,  with  distinct  Faculties  and  admin- 
istrations. Of  those  mentioned  below  two  have  been  organized,  and 
are  represented  in  the  following  pages.  The  place  of  the  third  is 
supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  The  fourth  will 
be  established  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  shall  be  provided. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  College  of  Music. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 


COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WAEREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean. 

AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  German. 

TRUMAN  H.  KIMPTON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  of  Roman  and  Con- 
stitutional Law. 

BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy . 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Oratory. 

JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Instructor  in  Hebrew. 

WILLIAM  H.  NILES,  PH.  B.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

ALPHEUS  HYATT,  S.  B.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  Rhetoric,  and 
English  Literature. 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  A.  M.,   Instructor  in  History. 

GEORGE  THEODORE  DIPPOLD,  Instructor  in  French  and  Sanskrit. 

WEBSTER  WELLS,  S.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

J.  B.  TORRICELLI,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,  Lecturer  on  Representative  Modern  Fiction. 

OTHER  INSTRUCTORS. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Edward  C.  Pickering,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Samuel  Kneeland,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 
John  M.  Ordway,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Botany. 
Wm.  Ripley  Nichols,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Charles  R.  Cross,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

STUDENTS. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Alger,  Nathan  Crane Lowell. 

Beiler,  Samuel  Lynch Neponset. 

Caswell,  Asa  Ai Manchester,  N.  H. 

Channing,  Eva Boston. 

Colesworthy,  William  Gibson Chelsea. 

Collier,  John  Wesley Boston. 
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Conant,  Saxton  Bentley Providence,  R.  I. 

Emerson,  Sara  Anna .    Watertown. 

Goodell,  Charles  Leroy Dudley. 

Graves,  Frederic  Burrill Lynn. 

Grover,  Preston  Herbert Boston. 

Hill,  Cora  Luella  i Dover,  N.  H. 

Higgins,  James  William Cambridge. 

Lewis,  Edward  Samuel Boston. 

Lowe,  Abraham  Thompson,  Jr Boston. 

Harden,  Orrison  Swett Campton  Village,  N.  H. 

McCord,  Archibald Providence,  R.  I. 

Meserve,  Addie  Laura  i Dover,  N.  H. 

Meserve,  Frank  Clement Hopkinton. 

Miner,  Sarah  Louise Hyde  Park. 

Nickerson,  Frederic  Obed  i South  Harwich. 

Nickerson,  Herbert  Goodridge  i   South  Harwich. 

Pickles,  John  Davies Boston. 

Pingree,  Samuel  Russell  Bearce Lewiston,  Me. 

Russell,  Walter  Herbert Boston. 

Sears,  Joseph  Emery Dighton. 

Sumner,  Abby  Mather Dedham. 

Vail,  Milton  Smith Boston. 

Weeks,  Alphonso  Marston Wolfhoro\  N.  H. 

Williams,  Agnes  Fitzhenry Cumberland,  R.  I. 

Williams,  Chauncey  Cleveland  ^ Odell,  III. 

Webber,  Percy  Clinton Boston. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

Butler,  Mary  Sophia Chelsea. 

Butters,  George  Shaw,  Jr Lowell. 

Clark,  John  Eastman ; . . . .  Prospect,  Me. 

Clough,  Arthur  Josiah Exeter,  N.  H. 

Demond,  Charles  Taylor West  Springfield. 

Dodge,  Charles  Crocker. Peabody. 

Drew,  William  Holmes Plymouth. 

Eddy,  Martha  Maria Gloucester. 

Gage,  Kitty  Augusta Nashua,  N.  H. 

Lane,  Ellen  Jeanette. Boston. 

Latimer,  Julia  Snow Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Mansfield,  Clarimond Melrose. 

Mason,  Flora  Ann Chelsea. 

McMichael,  Willis  Brooks Boston. 

Mumford,  Alice  Dean Providence,  R.  I. 

Osgood,  Abner  Morrill Raymond,  N.  H. 

Pritchard,  Myron  Thomas Pittsfield. 

Rose,  Sara  Abbie Dover,  N.  H. 

Stratton,  Porter  Raymond Leominster. 

Streeter,  Douglas Lisbon,  N.  H. 

Walters,  John  Forrest Boston. 

1  Philosophical  Course. 
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SOPHOMORE    CLASS. 

Beeching,  George  Washington Boston. 

Bennett,  Malvina  Maria  i Somerville. 

Brigham,  Alma  Salinda  i West  Medway. 

Cooke,  Howard  Eugene Boston. 

Crawford,  George  Artemas  i , Boston. 

Ferguson,  Frank  Alvah Boston. 

Grant,  George  Alexander Stoneliam. 

Godfrey,  Lydia  Boker  i Mi/ford. 

Holbrook,  Charles  Werden Rockland. 

Kimball,  Emily  Mary Rochester,  N.  H. 

Knapp,  Samuel  Stetson Hanover. 

Lindsay,  William  Birckhead Boston. 

Longley,  Andrew  Ritter  i Stonington. 

Loomis,  James  Henry Chicopee  Falls. 

Molineux,  Mamie  Ada Boston. 

Newton,  Edward  Wood Boston. 

Noyes,  Margaret  S.^ Boston. 

Peabody,  Lucy  Goddard Boston. 

Stanley,  Sara  E.i Boston. 

Strout,  George  Morris  i Elliot,  Me.  . 

Sturtevant,  Albert Boston. 

Thomas,  James  Fames Rockland. 

Todd,  Mary  Abbie Lynn. 

Towle,  Charles  Burr Kingston,  N.  H. 

Vaughn,  John Boston. 

Whitney,  Frank  Walter Fitchhurg. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

Caller,  Frederick  E Cambridge. 

Curtis,  Elizabeth  i Cambridge. 

Dame,  Lydia  Mitchell T^ynn. 

Eliot,  Laura  Adams Somerville. 

Ellis,  Francis  Henry Cambridge. 

French,  George  Morrill Sandown,  N.  H. 

Goss,  Florence  Mary  i Melrose. 

Grant,  William  Gorden Marblehead. 

Hascall,  Lee  Claflin Medford. 

Haven,  Mary  Michelle Maiden. 

Hayden,  Francis  Eliott. .Fitchburg. 

Hunter,  Pleasant,  Jr Wiseburg,  Md. 

Leonard,  Addie  Isabella East  Cambridge. 

Lewis,  Frank  Rockwell Westjield. 

Melden,  Charles  Manly Lynn. 

Morrill,  Elvira ....  Somerville. 

Morrison,  William  Frank  i Taunton. 

Odell,  Willis  Paterson Lake  Village,  N.  H. 

Patten,  Alice  Granville Watertown. 
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Pettingill,  J.  Q.  Adams East  Salisburij. 

Talbot,  Marion Boston. 

Taylor,  Leila  Sarah NeivtonvUle. 

Tilton,  Charles Derr,],  N  H. 

Todd,  Carrie  Elizabeth Lynn. 

Townsend,  Georgie  Howe Boston. 

Weeks,  George  Forrest , Lawrence. 


The  aim  of  this  College  is  to  give  that  liberal  education  which  is 
the  true  preparation  for  the  study  of  a  learned  profession,  or  for  a  life 
devoted  to  letters,  education,  or  public  affairs.  It  accordingly  pro- 
vides thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  those  branches  of 
literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  known  as  the  liberal  arts. 

ADMISSION. 

All  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  must  pass  two 
Examinations  ;  the  Preliminary,  and  the  Final  Entrance  Examina- 
tion. The  Preliminary  embraces  at  present  the  following  branches 
and  authors :  — 

1.  Greek  Grammar.     Etymology  and  Syntax. 

2.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  first  four  Books. 

3.  Latin  Grammar.     Etymology  and  Syntax. 

4.  G(Esar,  Gallic  War,  first  four  Books. 

5.  Cicero,  seven  Orations. 

6.  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. 

7.  Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equations. 

8.  English  Grammar. 

9.  Modern  History.  Anderson,  or  Freeman,  for  G-eneral  History, 
and  Berard,  for  History  of  England,  will  suffice. 

10.  Modern  Geography.  Physical  and  Political.  Miss  Hall's 
(No.  2),  or  Guyot's  Common  School  Geography  will  suffice. 

The  Final  Entrance  Examination  embraces,  at  present,  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

1.  Greek  Grammar,  including  Orthography  and  Prosody. 

2.  Homer,  Iliad,  first  three  Books,  omitting  the  Catalogue  of 
Ships. 

3.  Greek  Gomposition.  Sixty  of  White's  First  Lessons.  The  ac- 
cents must  in  every  case  be  written. 

4.  Latin  Grammar,  including  Orthography  and  Prosody. 

5.  Virgil,  Eclogues,  and  first  six  Books  of  the  ^neid. 
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6.  Latin  Composition.     Harkness,  parts  First  and  Second. 

7.  Geometry.,  four  Books. 

8.  Ancient  History.  History  of  Greece  till  its  Conquest  by  the 
Romans  ;  History  of  Rome  to  Constantine.  Smith's  manuals  will 
suffice. 

9.  Ancient  Geography.  As  much  as  may  be  needed  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Expedition  against  Troy,  the  Voyage  of  ^neas,  the 
Anabasis,  and  the  Gallic  War. 

10.  English  Composition.  A  brief  essay  on  some  theme  to  be 
announced  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  The  themes  for  the  current 
year  will  be  taken  from  one  of  the  following  works :  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Cassar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline  ; 
or  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun. 

Students  are  advised  to  pass  the  Preliminary  Examination  one 
year  before  they  desire  to  enter  the  College.  Nevertheless,  when 
this  is  not  convenient,  the  candidate  may  pass  the  first  in  June  and 
the  second  in  September,  or,  in  cases  of  necessity,  it  will  be  allowed 
to  attempt  the  two  at  one  time.  Some  substitutions  or  interchanges 
will  be  allowed  between  subjects  assigned  to  the  one  or  the  other 
examination,  but  each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Preliminary 
Examination  must  present  himself  in  all  the  subjects  assigned  to  it, 
or  in  acceptable  substitutes. 

Both  examinations  are  mainly  in  writing,  and  deficiencies  in  the 
legibility,  spelling,  or  grammar  of  the  student's  papers,  affect  the  re- 
sult of  the  examination.  Specimens  of  recent  examination  papers 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

A  written  testimonial  from  the  principal  of  any  high  school  or 
academy  of  good  standing,  certifying  that  a  candidate  has  received 
regular  instruction  in  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and 
Modern  History,  and  has  passed  such  an  examination  in  the  same  as 
would  entitle  the  pupil  to  be  graduated  from  said  high  school  or 
academy,  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  Preliminary  Examination 
in  those  subjects. 

No  persons  are  admitted  as  partial,  or  special  students  except  ma- 
triculants in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoso- 
phy having  been  dropped,  there  is  no  course  in  the  College  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance  upon  which  are  less  than  the  above. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  will  be  required 
of  all. 

Instructors  preparing  students  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  requested  to 
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folio  Ay  the  continental  pronunciation  of  vowels,  to  give  the  Latin  c  and 
g  the  sound  of  Greek  k  and  y,  j  the  sound  of  y  in  yes,  and  to  insist 
on  the  observance  of  the  Greek  accents. 

TIMES  AND    PLACE. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  1877  will  be  held  at  the  College, 
No.  20  Beacon  Street,  as  follows  :  — 

Summer  Preliminary.  —  Thursday,  June  7th,  and  Friday,  June 
8th. 

Summer  Final.  —  Friday,  June  8th,  and  Saturday,  June  9th. 

Autumn  Preliminary.  —  Tuesday,  September  18th,  and  Wednes- 
day, September  lOtli. 

Autumn  Final. —  Wednesday,  September  19th,  and  Thursday, 
September  20th. 

The  candidates  will  present  themselves  promptly  at  nine  o'clock 
the  day  their  examination  begins.  Any  one  attempting  to  pass  the 
two  examinations  at  one  time  must  be  in  attendance  the  three  days  ; 
in  the  case  of  all  others  the  two  days  designated  will  suffice. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  should  present  themselves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  preliminary  examination,  and  if  they  come  from 
other  colleges  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  therefrom  will  be 
required. 

ADDITIONAL     EEQUIREMENTS     IN    1878,    AND     FOL- 
LOWING   YEARS. 

In  1878  the  Elements  of  Rhetoric  will  be  added  to  the  subjects  re- 
quired at  the  first  examination,  and  French  to  those  required  at  the 
second.  In  the  former,  the  student  will  be  expected  to  have  mas- 
tered some  elementary  manual  like  Hart's ;  in  the  latter,  to  be  able 
to  translate  at  sight  from  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  or  other  easy  prose. 

In  1879  the  Elements  of  Chemistry  will  be  required  at  the  first 
examination,  the  Elements  of  Physics  at  the  second.  The  Primers 
of  Roscoe  and  Balfour  Stewart  will  indicate  the  knowledge  expected. 
The  examination  in  Algebra  will  also  cover  the  whole  subject  as  pre- 
sented in  the  larger  text-books  of  Loomis,  Greenleaf,  Todhunter,  etc. 

In  1880  Sallusfs  Catiline,  the  Cato  Major,  and  eight  orations  of 
Cicero  will  be  required  at  the  Preliminary  Examination,  and  the 
translation  of  easy  German  prose  at  the  Final.  The  requirement  in 
mathematics  will  also  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry,  as  treated  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 
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In  1881  the  requirements  at  the  first  examination  will  include  one 
book  of  Herodotus  ;  those  of  the  second  two  thousand  lines  of  Ovid, 
or  books  vii.— ix.  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  and  the  translation  at  sight  of 
some  Latin  passage  not  included  in  the  regular  requirements. 

In  1881,  therefore,  the  requirements  may  be  expected  to  stand  as 
follows  :  — 

I.  Preliminary  Examination. 

1.  Greek  Grammar  (as  now). 

2.  Xenophon,  first  four  Books. 

3.  Herodotus,  one  Book. 

4.  Latin  Grammar  (as  now). 

5.  Ccesar,  first  four  Books. 

6.  Cicero,  Eight  Orations  and  Cato  Major. 

7.  Sallust,  Catiline. 

8.  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System  and  theory  of  Loga- 
rithms. 

9.  Algebra,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  larger  text-books. 

10.  Elements  of  Chemistry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  Roscoe's 
Primer. 

11.  English  Grammar. 

12.  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  Hart's 
Manual- 

13.  Modern  History  (as  now). 

14.  Modern  Geography  (as  now). 

11.  Final    Entrance    Examination. 

1.  Greek  Grammar  (as  now). 

2.  Homer,  first  three  Books  omitting  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

3.  Greek  Composition.  The  translation  of  English  into  Greek,  with 
careful  observance  of  the  accents. 

4.  Latin  Grammar  (as  now). 

5.  Virgil,  Eclogues  and  first  six  Books  of  the  --JEneid. 

6.  Ovid.  Two  thousand  lines  ;  or  Books  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
of  Virgil's  ^neid. 

7.  Latin  at  Sight.     Translation  from  an  unread  author. 

8.  Latin  Composition.     Translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

9.  French.     Translation  at  sight  of  easy  prose. 

10.  German.     Translation  at  sight  of  easy  prose. 

11.  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid.  As  much  as  is  contained  in  the 
larger  text-books. 
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12.  Elements  of  Physics.  As  much  as  is  contained  in  Stewart's 
Primer. 

13.  Ancient  History  (as  now). 

14.  Ancient  Geography.  Sufficient  to  illustrate  all  the  authors 
read. 

15.  English  Composition  (as  now). 

In  making  the  above  additions  to  the  requirements  for  admission, 
it  is  the  design  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  to  accomplish  two 
important  ends  :  first,  to  establish  the  very  highest  practicable  stand- 
ard for  undergraduate  instruction ;  and  secondly,  to  keep  the  classes 
so  small  that  the  whole  instruction  can  be  given  by  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
I.  For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  op  Arts. 
The  course  of  instruction  for  this  degree  will  include   the   coming 
year  the  following  branches,  or  their  equivalents. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Livy.     Prose  Composition Four  hours  a  week. 

Xenophon,  Memorabilia.     Prose  Composition  .  Four  hours  a  week. 

Algebra Four  hours  a  week. 

German  Grammar.     Translation  and  Exercises  Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History One  hour  a  week. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Horace,  Odes.     Prose  Composition      ....  Four  hours  a  week. 

Homer,  Odyssey.     Prose  Composition      .     .     .  Four  hours  a  week. 

Geometry Four  hours  a  week. 

German.     Reading  and  Exercises Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History One  hour  a  week. 

THIRD    TERM.  ' 

Horace,  Epodes.     Cicero,  De  Senectute    .     .     .  Four  hours  a  week. 

Herodotus Four  hours  a  week. 

Trigonometry Four  hours  a  week. 

German.    Reading  and  Exercises Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History One  hour  a  week. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.     Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Compo- 
sition throughout  the  year. 
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SOPtlOMORE   YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Horace,  or  Juvenal.     Prose  Composition     ,     .  Three  hours  a  week. 

Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  Lysias Three  hours  a  week. 

Analytical  Geometry Four  hours  a  week, 

German.     Reading  and  Exercises      .     ,     .     .  Two  hours  a  week. 

French  Grammar =     .  Three  hours  a  week. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Cicero      ,       ,     ,     .     . Three  hours  a  week. 

Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  or  Antigone  of  Soph- 
ocles.    Prose  Composition Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics.     Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  .     .  Fwe  hours  a  week. 

German      .............  Tivo  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  Histories  .  Three  hours  a  week. 

Plato,  Phsedo  or  Gorgias       .......  Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics      .     .     , Five  hours  a  week. 

German .  Two  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.     Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Composi- 
tion, throughout  the  year. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Rhetoric ,     ,  Five  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Latin,  Plautus  or  Terence  (2  h.)  ;  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus  (2  h.)  ;  Latin,  another  author  (3  h.) ;  Greek 
(2  h.)  ;  Biology  (4  h). 

SECOND     TERM. 

Psychology Five  hours  a  week. 

Geology,  Dana   ..,.,....,,  Four  hours  a  week. 

History Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Latin  (3  h.)  ;  Greek  (2  h.)  ;  Spanish  (2  h.)  ;  Me- 
chanics (2  h.)  ;  Zoology  (3h.). 
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THIRD    TEEM. 

Logic Five  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Latin  (3  h.)  ;  Greek  (2  h.)  ;  Greek,  Plato,  Contra 
Atheos,  or  Plutarch  (2  h.)  ;  German  (2  h.)  ;  Roman  Law  (2  h.)  ; 
Botany  (2  h.). 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

first  term. 

Butler's  Analogy Four  hours  a  week. 

Philosophy,  Ethical Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  French  (3  h.)  ;  Italian  (2  h.)  ;  Hebrew  (2  h.);  As- 
tronomy (2  h.)  ;  Greek,  with  Juniors  (2  h.)  ;  Recent  English  Phi- 
losophy (3  h.)  ;  Biology  (4  h.) 

SECOND  term. 

Evidences  of  Christianity Four  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy Five  hours  a  week. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  —  Italian  (2  h.)  ;  Hebrew  (2  h.);  Spanish  (2  h.)  ; 
Sanskrit  (2  h.)  ;  Zoology,  with  Juniors  (3  h.)  ;  Metaphysics  (2  h.). 

third  term. 

English  Language  and  Literature      ....     Five  hours  a  week. 

History  of  Philosophy Five  hours  a  week. 

International  Law Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  —  Italian  (2h.)  ;  German  (2  h.)  ;  Anglo-Saxon  (2  h.)  ; 
Hebrew  (2  h.)  ;  Roman  Law  (2  h.)  ;  Esthetics  (2  h.). 

The  instruction  in  a  number  of  the  above  branches  is  supplemented 
by  lectures,  some  of  which  are  delivered  before  single  classes,  others 
before  the  entire  college. 

II.  For   the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

This  course  is  no  longer  offered.  During  the  current  year  it  has 
opened  to  those  pursuing  it  the  following  branches. 
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FIRST   YEAR. 

THREE    TERMS. 

Latin  or  Greek Four  hours  a  week. 

Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry      ....  Four  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

French Three  hours  a  week. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Latin  or  Greek Three  hours  a  week. 

Analytical  Geometry,  or  Biology  (5  h.)  .     .     .  Four  hours  a  week. 

French  or  German  (2  h.) Three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric Five  hours  a  week. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Latin  or  Greek Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  or  Geology  (4  h.) Five  hours  a  week. 

History  or  German  (2  h.) Three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology Five  hours  a  week. 

THIRD    TERM. 

Latin  or  Greek Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  or  Chemistry Five  hours  a  week. 

Roman  Law,  or  German Two  hours  a  week. 

Logic Five  hours  a  week. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Butler's  Analogy Four  hours  a  week. 

Ethical  Philosophy Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Latin  (2  h.)  ;  Italian  (2  h.) ;  Hebrew  (2  h.)  ;  Cal- 
culus (2  h.)  ;  Astronomy  (2  h.)  ;  Recent  English  Philosophy  (3  h.). 

SECOND    term. 

Evidences  of  Christianity .  Four  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy Five  hours  a  week. 

Constitution  of  United  States Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  — Italian  (2  h.)  ;  Spanish  (2  h.)  ;  Greek  (2  h.)  ;  He- 
brew (2  h.)  ;  Sanskrit  (2  h.)  ;  Zoology  (2  h.). 
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THIRD    TERM. 

English  Language  and  Literature Five  hours  a  week. 

History  of  Philosophy Five  hours  a  week. 

International  Law Three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Italian  (2  h.)  ;  German  (2  h.)  ;  Anglo-Saxon  (2  h.)  ; 
Hebrew  (2  h.)  ;  Roman  Law  (2  h.)  ;  Esthetics  (3  h.)  ;  Botany 
(2  h.). 


MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  Sophomore  Class  receive  their  instruction  in  Physics,  the 
Junior  Class  their  instruction  in  Biology  and  Chemistry  and  the 
Senior  Class  their  instruction  in  Zoology  in  the  laboratories  and  lec- 
ture rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  each 
case  the  instruction  is  expressly  arranged  for  the  class,  given  by  the 
regular  Professors  of  the  Institute,  and  illustrated  by  the  very  exten- 
sive collections  and  admirable  apparatus  of  the  institution. 


LIBRAEIES,  READING  ROOMS,  COLLECTIONS,  Etc. 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  enjoy  without  charge 
the  use  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  a  collection  sur- 
passing in  extent  and  value  any  college  library  in  America.  Its 
Reading  Room  is  also  at  the  service  of  the  student  gratis. 

Other  special  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  are  accessible  on  the 
payment  of  small  annual  fees. 

Among  the  collections  open  to  students,  without  charge,  may  be 
mentioned :  — 

The  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
The  Art  Collections  of  the  Public  Library. 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  other  advantages  afforded  by  the  city  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
conventions  of  scientific  men,  art  exhibitions,  etc.,  are  unsurpassed. 
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LOCATION. 

The  central  location  of  the  College  (within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
State  House)  renders  it  possible  without  loss  of  time  to  utilize  all  the 
desirable  intellectual  advantages  of  the  city,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  adjoining  Common  and  Public  Garden,  adorned  with  various 
works  of  art,  afford  delightful  places  for  exercise. 

COLLEGE   EXERCISES. 

Regular  morning  devotions  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, at  which  all  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

All  regular  students  are  required  to  attend  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen recitations,  or  other  class  exercises,  per  week. 

Any  student  prevented  from  attending  upon  a  class  exercise,  must 
present  to  the  appropriate  Professor  a  written  excuse  from  the  Dean. 

Two  weeks  before  the  close  of  each  term  every  student  entitled  to 
elect  studies  for  the  term  ensuing  must  present  to  the  Dean  a  list  of 
those  which  he  desires  to  pursue.  In  all  cases  the  selection  must  be 
subject  to  the  q,pproval  of  the  Faculty,  and  one  that  can  be  arranged 
for  without  conflict  of  hours. 

The  exercises  of  the  College  are  arranged  at  such  hours  that  stu- 
dents living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on  railroad 
lines  may  conveniently  attend.  In  most  cases  such  students  pay  but 
half  fare. 

SOCIETIES. 

Several  flourishing  literary  and  debating  Societies  have  been  organ- 
ized among  the  students. 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  fees  required  from  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  during  the  year  1877-78,  will  be:  — 

For  Tuition $80.00 

Incidental  Expenses 10.00 

These  are  payable  in  advance,  one  half  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
term,  and  the  remainder  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

For  the  year  1878-79,  and  thereafter  until  further  notice,  the 
charge  for  tuition  will  be  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
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Board  can  be  obtained  in  approved  boarding-houses  or  families,  at 
prices  varying  from  four  to  seven  dollars  a  week.  Boarders  in  the 
club,  being  favored  by  the  University  with  rent-free  premises,  secure 
good  board  at  three  dollars  a  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  conveniently  located,  and  pro})erly  taken  care  of, 
can  be  obtained  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  If  two  stu- 
dents room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be  about  two  dollars 
each.  For  the  convenience  of  new  students  desiring  rooms,  a  list  of 
references  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

The  chief  annual  expenses  of  a  student,  not  residing  at  home,  will 
be  about  as  follows  :  — 

For  Tuition $80.00  $80.00 

Fee  for  Incidentals      ....  10.00  10.00 

Room 60.00  to      120.00 

Board,  thirty-six  weeks  .     .     .  108.00  "       180.00 

Text-books,  Stationery,  etc.      .  20.00  "         25.00 

Other  expenditures  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  habits  of  the 
student. 

Students  who  are  able  to  live  at  home  can  secure  their  entire  College 
course  of  four  years  for  less  than  $500. 

PECUNIARY  AID. 

The  Boston  University  Woman's  Education  Society  has,  during 
the  past  year,  maintained  a  number  of  free  scholarships  for  the  bene- 
fit of  young  women  of  slender  means  in  the  College.  In  its  new  and 
broader  form  of  organization,  the  same  society  hope  to  render  still 
greater  assistance  to  the  needy  hereafter. 

Students  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry,  can  usually  receive 
additional  aid  from  Education  Societies  of  their  respective  denomina- 
tions, amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  per  annum. 

It  is  expected  that  University  scholarships  will  soon  be  established 
for  the  assistance  of  meritorious  students  needing  such  aid. 

CALENDAR. 

The  College  year  consists  of  three  terms  and  three  vacations. 
The  Calendar  for  1877-78  is  as  follows  :  — 

Commencement  of  College  year    .     .     June  6,  1877. 
Entrance  Examinations June  7-9,  1877. 
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Summer  Vacation. 

Entrance  Examinations Sept.  18-20,  1877. 

First  Term  begins  .     ......     Sept.  19,  1877. 

First  Term  Examinations    ....     Dec.  19-21,  1877. 

Winter  Vacation. 

Second  Term  begins Jan.  2,  1878. 

Second  Term  Examinations      .     .     .     March  20-22,  1878. 

Spring  Vacation. 

Third  Term  begins March  27,  1878. 

Third  Term  Examinations    ....     June  2-4,  1878. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean, 

John  W.  Lindsay,  S.  T.  D., 

20  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

Organized  1872. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WAEEEN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  D.,  Deajw 

JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Piano-forte. 

GEORGE  E.  WHITING,  Professor  of  the  Organ. 

JOHN  O'NEILL,  Professor  of  English  and  Italian  Singing,  Esthetics,  and  Physi- 
ology of  the  Voice. 

BENJAMIN  D.  ALLEN,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Musical  Theory,  Musical 
Literature  and  Biography. 

WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP,  Professor  of  Composition,  Musical  History,  ^Esthetics, 
and  Musical  Criticism. 

GEORGE  F.   SUCK,  Professor  of  Orchestration. 

CHARLES  N.  ALLEN,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 

WULF  FRIES,  Professor  of  the  Violoncello. 

CHARLES  R.  CROSS,  S.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Acoustics. 

GEORGE  T.  DIPPOLD,  Instructor  in  French. 

ALBERT  C.  MAGGI,  Instructor  in  Italian. 

JACOB  F.  KRAUSS,  Instructor  in  German. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  Oratorio  and  Orchestral  Conductor. 


STUDENTS. 

RESIDENT    GRADUATES. 

Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Morse,  Charles  Henry Boston. 

Others  not  Candidates  for  Degree. 

Dunham,  Henry  Morton BrocJdon. 

Lewis,  Fred.  Henry Manchester,  N.  H, 

Swan,  Allen  Webster „ Boston. 

Turner,  Alfred  Dudley St.  Albans,  Me. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Blanpied,  David  Selsor Delaware,  Ohio. 

Buckingham,  John  Duncan Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
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Hascall,  Wilbur  Fisk Medford. 

Pearson,  Susan  Abbie Boston. 

Plumcr,  Annie  Estelle Georgetoion. 

Preston,  John  Aiken,  Jr Boston . 

Turner,  Mary  Elizabeth Burlington,  Iowa. 

Whittier,  Charles  Henry Boston. 

SECOND    TEAK. 

Brigham,  Caleb  Lewis Marlborough. 

Fairbanks,  Albert  Cushman,  A.  B.  {Boicdoin  College) Augusta,  Me. 

Hallett,  Alfied  Ranney Ilolyoke. 

Kent,  Clara  Ella Cambridge. 

Norton,  Lillian  Bayard Boston. 

Rice,  Francis  Loi Logansport,  Ind. 

Soule,  Annie  Maria Taunton. 

Warren,  Evalyn  Porter Newton. 

Wood,  Benjamin  Franklin Lewiston,  Me. 

FIRST    YEAK. 

Bradbury,  Louise  S Boston. 

Burke,  Kate  E Lowell. 

Jackson,  Mary  Crane Boston. 

Martini,  Helene Cambridge. 

Murdock,  Clara Chicago,  III. 

This  College  is  designed  for  students  of  the  average  proficiency  of 
graduates  of  the  best  American  Conservatories  of  Music.  It  is  the 
only  institution  of  its  grade  and  kind  in  America. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  it  from  its  location  in  Boston,  and 
from  its  intimate  association  with  the  University,  are  very  great. 
Few  persons  devoting  themselves  to  this  profession  are  able  to  com- 
plete a  liberal  education  before  beginning  their  special  musical  train- 
ing. Nor  indeed  ought  they  to  do  it.  The  best  years  for  acquiring 
scholastic  culture  are  also  the  best  years  for  cultivating  the  voice,  the 
ear,  and  the  hand.  A  generous  intellectu^d  and  aesthetic  culture  is 
needed  by  every  professional  musician,  but  it  is  best  acquired,  not 
before,  or  after,  but  in  connection  with  his  special  studies.  The  lack 
of  opportunities  for  such  acquisition  has  been  the  chief  defect  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  music  schools  of  the  world.  Had  every  great 
national  conservatory  always  presented  the  collateral  advantages  for 
general  culture  which  are  here  presented,  the  character  of  the  entire 
profession  would  have  been  favorably  affected. 

The  inducements  which  invite  persons  of  musical  talent  to  fit  them- 
selves for  some  branch  of  the  musical  profession,  particularly  for. 
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teaching,  were  never  so  great  in  this  country  as  now.  The  demand 
for  teachers  of  character  and  scholastic  tastes  as  well  as  musical  skill 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Excellent  situations  await  all  who  can 
add  to  natural  gifts  the  needful  fruits  of  training.  The  marked  and 
steady  growth  of  musical  taste  throughout  the  country,  the  consequent 
introduction  of  musical  instruction  into  public  schools,  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  multiplying  churches,  the  introduction  of  new  forms 
and  occasions  of  popular  musical  entertainment;  —  all  give  assur- 
ance that  the  call  for  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications  is  one 
which  is  sure  to  be  permanent,  and  probably  also  increasingly  urgent. 

ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  music,  a  correct  ear,  and  a  reasonable 
degree  of  skill  in  their  chosen  department. 

Candidates  for  instruction  in  Piano-forte  playing  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  harmony  and  execution. 

The  knowledge  of  the  former  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  correctly  harmonize  a  choral  or  common  church  tune  in  four 
parts.  In  execution  the  applicant  will  be  tested  as  to  correctness  of 
manual  position  and  movement,  acquaintance  with  the  different  kinds 
of  touch,  rapidity  and  clearness  in  the  execution  of  all  the  major, 
minor,  and  chromatic  scales,  and  of  the  arpeggios  of  the  common 
chords  and  chords  of  the  seventh,  and  finally  as  to  his  familiarity  with 
the  following  compositions  or  their  equivalents  :  Heller's  Studies,  op. 
45  and  46 ;  Czerny's  Velocity  Studies,  1st  and  2d  books ;  Krause's 
Studies,  op.  5  ;  Cramer's  Studies,  books  1  and  2  ;  pieces  by  standard, 
modern,  and  classic  composers,  including  selections  from  Mozart's 
and  Haydn's  Sonatas  ;  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  words  ;  Chopin's 
Waltzes,  etc.,  etc. 

Applicants  for  instruction  in  Organ  playing  must  be  able  to  har- 
monize a  choral  in  four  parts,  and  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  following,  or  real  equivalents :  Rink's  Organ  School,  first  five 
books  ;  Buck's  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing ;  Lemmen's  Organ  School, 
part  second ;  The  Organist,  by  Sothard  and  Whiting  (used  particu- 
larly for  the  study  of  instrumentation).  Easy  preludes  and  figures 
with  pedal  obligato  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  others ;  introduc- 
tion to  extempore  playing ;  accompaniments  for  solo  and  chorus 
singing. 

For  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  the  candidate  must  possess  the  gen- 
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eral  qualifications  required  of  all  applicants   also  an  ability  to  sing 
readily  at  sight,  and  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  solo  singing. 

The  special  qualifications  required  of  those  who  wish  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  Violin,  Flute,  or  other  orchestral  instruments  are  a 
familiarity  with  the  technicalities  of  the  instruments,  and  an  ability 
to  play  the  easier  works  of  the  masters. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  regular  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows :  — 

I.   Course  for  Vocalists. 
11.  Course  for  Pianists. 

III.  Course  for  Organists. 

IV.  Courses  for  Orchestral  Performers. 

All  of  these  courses  include  the  study  of  Musical  Theory,  also  the 
History  and  Esthetics  of  Music.  The  course  for  Vocalists  includes, 
besides  these,  instruction  in  Italian,  German,  and  French. 

Special  courses  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  or  tastes  of  stu- 
dents desiring  less  extended  instruction  than  that  of  any  regular 
course. 

Regular  students  are  required  to  attend  all  lectures  and  concerts 
of  the  College ;  also  to  play  or  sing  at  such  concerts  whenever  ap- 
pointed. 

The  methods  of  instruction  employed  are  such  as  most  rapidly  ad- 
vance the  pupil,  viz. :  Lectures,  small  classes,  and  private  tuition 
when  deemed  necessary. 

The  standard  works  of  the  great  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
representing  the  various  schools  of  musical  art,  and  including  con- 
certed music  of  all  kinds,  are  constantly  placed  before  the  pupils  for 
study,  and  the  entire  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  development  of  the  highest  standard  of  taste,  and  to  the  secure- 
ment  of  an  appreciation  of  the  true  relation  of  music  to  the  other 
arts  and  sciences. 

GRADUATION. 

In  most  cases  three  years  will  be  sufiicient  for  the  completion  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  Pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion will  receive  the  University  diploma.  Those  who  have  specially 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents  and  scholarship  will,  if  grad- 
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uates  of  any  college  of  arts,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
If  not  graduates  of  a  college  of  arts,  they  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  English  Composition,  History,  and  Literature,  a  mod- 
ern language  (French,  German,  or  Italian),  Latin,  or  instead  of  it  a 
second  m^odern  language,  and  Mathematics,  before  being  eligible  to 
the  above  degree. 

SPECIAL   FACILITIES. 

Students  entering  the  College  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
can  be  admitted  to  classes  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
School  of  Oratory  without  extra  charge.  Circulars  of  these  depart- 
ments will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Chamber  Concerts,  including  piano  and  vocal  solos,  trios,  quar- 
tettes, etc.,  are  given  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  College,  in  which 
the  pupils  are  required  to  take  part ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  op- 
portunity is  afforded  them  to  attend  the  lectures  and  sight-singing 
classes  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  to  perform 
at  its  weekly  concerts. 

The  opportunities  for  culture  outside  of  the  institution  in  Boston 
are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  them. 
During  the  concert  season,  miscellaneous  concerts,  by  foreign  and 
resident  artists,  chamber,  symphony,  and  oratorio  concerts,  are  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence,  and  the  German,  Italian,  and  English  opera 
troupes  usually  spend  several  weeks  in  the  city,  giving  representa- 
tions of  standard  works.  The  general  literary  and  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  are  of  course  unsurpassed. 


TUITION. 

Piano-forte,  Organ,  or  Voice,  including  Composition  and  Lectures, 
in  class  of  four,  $150  per  year ;  in  class  of  three,  $200  ;  in  class  of 
two,  $300. 

Anj'  two  of  the  above  studies,  including  Composition  and  Lectures, 
in  class  of  four,  $200  per  year  ;  in  class  of  three,  $250 ;  in  class  of 
two,  $300. 

All  of  the  above  studies,  in  class  of  four,  $250  per  year ;  in  class 
of  three,  $300  ;  in  class  of  two,  $350. 

Violin  and  other  instruments,  if  in  class,  same  as  above  ;  if  private 
lessons  are  given,  from  $3  to  $4  per  lesson. 

An  examination  fee  of  $3  is  charged  on  admission,  and  $5  for  di- 
ploma at  graduation. 


J 
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CALENDAR. 

The  College  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 

The  First  Term  of  the  school  year,  1877-78,  will  begin  Monday, 
September  10,  1877,  and  close  Wednesday,  January  10,  1878. 

The  Second  Term  will  begin  Monday,  February  4,  1878,  and  close 
Saturday,  June  22,  1878. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  for  three  weeks  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  term.  No  pupil  is  received  for  a  shorter 
period  than  the  entire  College  year,  or  that  portion  of  the  current 
year  (never  less  than  one  half)  which  remains  after  entrance. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  College, 

E.  TouRJEE,  Mus.  D., 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  place  of  this  College  is  supplied  hy  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Organized  1867. 


FACULTY. 


WILLIAM  S.  CLARK,  Pii.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Horticidture. 

HON.  LEVI  ^TOCK^nVDGE,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

HENRY  H.  GOODELL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

CHARLES  H.  GOESSMANN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HENRY  W.  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science. 

WILLIAM  B.  GRAVES,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

EiRST  Lieut.  C.  A.  L.  TOTTEN,  Fourth  Art.  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

A.  S.  PACKARD,  Jr.,  M.  D.  {State  Entomologist),  Lecturer  on  Useful  and  In- 
jurious Insects. 

M.  FAYETTE  DICKINSON,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Rural  Law 

SAMUEL  T.  MAYNARD,  S.  B.,  Gardener,  and  Assistant  Professor  o  Horti- 
culture. 

GEORGE  MONTAGUE,  Instructor  in  Book-keeping. 

STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

MacLeod,  William  Alexander,  S.  B.  [Mass.  Agricultural  Col.). Lonsdale,  R.  I. 
Wetraore,  Howard  Graham,  S.  B.  {Mass.  Agricultural  Col.).  .New  York. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Atwood,  Horace  Ward North  Orange. 

Benson,  David  Henry Bridgewater. 

Brewer,  Charles Pelham. 

Choate,  Edward  Carlisle Cambridge. 

Clark,  Atherton Annherst. 

Foot,  Sandford  D wight Springfield.  ^ 

Hibbard,  Joseph  Robinson Chester,  Vt. 

Howe,  Waldo  Vernon Framingham. 

Hubbard,  Henry  Francis New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
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Koch,  Henry  Gustave  Heath New  York, 

Lovell,  Charles  Otto Amherst. 

Mills,  James  Kellogg Springfield. 

Parker,  William  Colverd Boston. 

Southmayd,  John  Edwards Middletown,  Conn. 

Stockbridge,  Horace  Edward Amherst. 

Tuckerman,  Frederick , , Boston. 

Wuyesugi,  Tall  Katuyoshi Tokio,  Japan. 

Wyman,  Joseph Arlington. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is  beautifully  located  at 
Amherst,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  It  is  provided  with 
new  and  excellent  buildings,  and  a  farm  of  nearly  four  hundred  acres. 
Its  real  estate  is  valued  at  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  also  has  a  cash  fund  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  State  treasury.  In  every  respect  the  equipments  of  the  institu- 
tion are  of  the  first  order. 


ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined 
orally  and  in  writing  in  the  following  subjects :  English  Grammar, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  (through  simple  equations),  and 
the  History  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  for  higher  standing  are  examined  as  above,  and  also  in 
the  studies  gone  over  by  the  class  to  which  they  may  desire  admis- 
sion. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  College  until  he  is  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  every  student  is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  good 
character  from  his  late  pastor  or  teacher,  and  to  give  security  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  term-bills.  Tuition  and  room  rent  must  be  paid 
in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  bills  for  board,  fuel, 
etc.,  at  the  end  of  every  term. 

The  regular  examinations  for  admission  are  held  at  the  Botanic 
Museum,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  June  20th,  and  on  Thurs- 
day, August  24th ;  but  candidates  may  be  examined  and  admitted  at 
any  other  time  in  the  year. 

Each  successful  candidate,  who  may  desire  it,  is  allowed  on  enter- 
ing the  College  to  matriculate  also  in  Boston  University,  and  on 
completing  his  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  of  both 
institutions,  he  may  receive  his  diploma,  either  at  the  hands  of  the 
College  or  of  the  University,  or  from  both. 
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COURSE  OF   STUDY   AND  TRAINING. 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  Chemical  Physics,  five  hours  each  week ;  Human 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  three  hours ;  Algebra,  five 
hours;  English,  two  hours;  Agriculture,  three  hours;  Declamation, 
one  hour;  Free-hand  Drawing,  two  hours;  Military  Drill,  four 
hours  ;   Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  four  hours  ;  Human  Anat- 
omy, Physiology,  and  Flygiene,  three  hours ;  Geometry,  five  hours  ; 
Agriculture,  four  hours  ;  English,  two  hours  ;  Elocution,  one  hour  ; 
Free-hand  Drawing,  two  hours ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  Organic  and  Practical  Chemistry,  eight  hours ; 
Geometry,  four  hours  ;  French,  five  hours  ;  Elocution,  one  hour  ; 
Agriculture,  two  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours ;  Manual  Labor, 
six  hours. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  Agricultural  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  eight  hours 
each  week;  Analytical  Geometry,  four  hours;  French,  five  hours; 
Agriculture,  two  hours  ;  Declamation,  one  hour ;  Military  Drill,  four 
hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six  hours.    • 

Second  Term.  —  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  seven  hours  ; 
Trigonometry,  five  hours ;  French,  four  hours  ;  Agriculture,  four 
hours  ;  Declamation,  one  hour ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  'Term.  —  Zoology,  five  hours ;  Surveying,  five  hours ;  Ag- 
riculture, two  hours;  English,  three  hours;  Declamation,  one  hour; 
Drawing,  four  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours ;  Manual  Labor,  six 
hours. 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

First  Term. — .German,  five  hours  each  week;  Mechanics,  five 
hours ;  Entomology  and  Zoology,  three  hours ;  Market  Gardening, 
two  hours ;  Leveling  and  Drawing,  five  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  three 
hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  German,  four  hours  ;  Physics,  five  hours  ;  Bot- 
any, four  hours ;  Microscopy,  two  hours ;  Drawing,  four  hours ; 
Agricultural  Debate,  one  hour;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  German,  four  hours  ;  Astronomy,  four  hours  ;  Bot- 
any, four  hours  ;  Topographical  Surveying,  four  hours ;  Stock  and 
Dairy  Farming,  two  hours ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours ;  Manual 
Labor,  six  hours. 
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SENIOR    YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  English  Literature,  four  hours  each  week  ;  Botany, 
two  hours ;  Veterinary  Science,  three  hours  ;  Military  Science,  two 
hours  ;  Roads  and  Railroads,  five  hours  ;  Drawing,  three  hours ; 
Original  Declamation,  one  hour;  Military  Drill,  three  hours;  Man- 
ual Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  English  Literature,  four  hours  ;  Mental  Science, 
four  hours ;  Military  Science,  two  hours ;  Drawing,  three  hours ;  Mil- 
itary Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  Geology,  three  hours  ;  Historical  Lectures,  two 
hours ;  Landscape  Gardening,  two  hours ;  Rural  Law,  one  hour ; 
Agricultural  Review,  four  hours ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 


TEXT-BOOKS,  METHODS,  Etc. 

Listruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises,  but 
the  following  text-books  are  used  or  recommended  for  reference. 

BOTANY    AND    HORTICULTURE. 

Gray's  Lessons,  Manual  and  Botanical  Text-book.  —  Masters' 
Henfrey's  Elementary  Course  of  Botany.  —  Berkeley's  Introduction 
to  Cryptogamic  Botany. —  Cooke's  Microscopic  Fungi.  —  Carpen- 
ter On  the  Microscope.  —  Flint's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  — 
Downinoj's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  —  Thomas's  American 
Fruit  Culturist.  —  Strong's  Grape  Culture.  —  Henderson's  Practical 
Floriculture.  —  Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist.  —  Hoope's  Book  of 
Ever2;reens.  —  Williams'  Choice  Stove  and  Green-house  Plants. — 
Helmsley's  Handbook  of  Hardy.  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants.  —  Loudon's  Cyclopasdia  of  Plants.  —  Lindley  and  Moore's 
Treasury  of  Botany.  — Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening.  —  Downing's 
Landscape  Gardening. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow.  —  Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed.  — 
Pendleton's  Scientific  Agriculture.  —  Hyde's  Lowell  Lectures  on 
Agriculture.  —  Liebig's  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry.  —  French's 
Farm  Drainage.  —  Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  —  Stur- 
tevant's  The  Dairy  Cow,  Ayrshire.  —  Waring's  Handy-book  of  Hus- 
bandry. —  Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit.  —  Donaldson's  British 
Agriculture.  —  Morton's    Cyclopaedia   of  Agriculture.  —  Low's    Do- 
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mesticated  Animals.  —  Flint's  Reports  on  the  Agriculture  of  Massa- 
chusetts.—  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (London). 

CHEMISTRY   AND    GEOLOGY. 

Watt's  Fownes's  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  —  Sibson's 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  —  Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analy- 
sis. —  Nason's  Woehler's  Chemical  Analysis.  —  Will's  Analytical 
Chemistry.  —  Johnson's  Fresenius's  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis. —  Liebig's  Ernahrung  der  Pflanzen.  —  Wolff's  Landwirth- 
schaftliche  Analyse.  —  Hoffman's  Ackerbau  Chemie.  — Watt's  Chem- 
ical Dictionary.  —  Dana's  Mineralogy.  —  Hitchcock's  Geology.  — 
Dana's  Text-book  and  Manual  of  Geology. 

VETERINARY    SCIENCE    AND    ZOOLOGY. 

Fleming's  Chauveau's  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Domesticated 
Animals.  —  Dalton's  Human  Physiology.  —  Cleland's  Animal  Physi- 
ology. —  Williams'  Principles  of  Veterinary  Surgery.  —  Williams' 
Principles  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  —  Gamgee  On  Horse-shoeing 
and  Lameness.  —  Gamgee's  Domestic  Animals  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease. —  Armitage's  Clater's  Cattle  Doctor.  —  Youatt's  Treatises  on 
the  Domestic  Animals.  —  Blaine's  Veterinary  Art.  —  Morton's  Man- 
ual of  Pharmacy.  —  Wood  and  Bache's  United  States  Dispensatory. 
—  Harbison's  Elementary  Zoology.  —  Lankester's  Advanced  Zo- 
ology. —  Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects.  —  Harris's  Insects 
Injurious  to  VegetaUon.  —  Westwood's  Principles  of  Classification 
of  Insects.  —  Baird's  Mammals  of  North  America.  —  Murray's  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Mammals.  —  Samuels'  Birds  of  New  Eng- 
land. —  Cobbold's  Entozoa.  —  Denney's  Parasitic  Insects.  —  Moquin- 
Tandon's  Manual  of  Medical  Zoology. 

MATHEMATICS,    PHYSICS,    AND    CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Olney's  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry.  —  Gillespie's  Sur- 
veying. —  Gillespie's  Roads  and  Railroads.  —  Atkinson's  Ganot's 
Physics.  —  Peabody's  Astronomy.  —  Loomis's  Meteorology. 

MILITARY    SCIENCE    AND    TACTICS. 

Upton's  Tactics  for  Infantry ;  Artillery  Tactics  for  United  States 
Army ;  Mahan's  Field  Fortifications ;  Halleck's  International  and 
Military  Law ;  Regulations  of  United  States  Army ;  History  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 
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ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AND    GERMAN. 

Hart's  Composition;  Fowler's  English  Grammar;  Haven's  Rhet- 
oric; Shaw's  Complete  Manual  of  English  Literatm^e ;  Chambers' 
Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature  ;  Morley's  English  Writers ; 
Taine's  History  of  English  Literature  ;  Languillier  and  Monsanto's 
French  Grammar;  Spiers'  and  Surenne's  French  Dictionary;  Glau- 
bensklee's  German  Grammar;  Adler'a  German  Dictionary. 

The  French  and  German  Text-books  for  translation  are  changed 
every  year,  selections  being  made  from  recent  literary  and  scientific 
publications. 

MENTAL,    MORAL,    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

Mental  Science.  —  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy ;  Porter's 
Elements  of  Intellectual  Science  ;  Hickok's  Empirical  Pyschology ; 
Haven's  Mental  Science. 

Moral  Science.  —  Haven's  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Hickok's  Moral 
Science ;  Hopkins'  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  Law ;  Chadbourne's 
Natural  Theology. 

Social  Science.  —  Carey's  Principles  of  Social  Science  ;  Stirling's 
Bastiat's  Harmonies  of  Political  Economy;  Perry's  Elements  of 
Political  Economy ;  Walker's  Science  of  Wealth. 

The  instruction  in  the  languages  is  intended  to  qualify  the  gradu- 
ates to  write  and  speak  English  with  correctness  and  effect,  and  to 
translate  German  and  French  with  facility.  The  scientific  instruc- 
tion is  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible,  and  every  science  is 
taught  with  constant  reference  to  its  application  to  agriculture  and 
the  wants  of  the  farmer.  The  regular  course  includes  every  branch 
of  ordinary  farming  and  gardening,  and  is  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. Each  topic  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  lecture-room,  and 
again  in  the  plant-house  or  field,  where  every  student  is  obliged  to 
labor.  The  amount  of  required  work,  however,  is  limited  to  six 
hours  per  week,  in  order  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  study. 
Students  are  allowed  to  do  additional  work,  provided  they  maintain 
the  necessary  rank  as  scholars.  All  labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  hour. 

Those  who  pursue  a  select  course  attend  recitations  and  lectures 
with  the  regular  classes  ;  but  those  properly  qualified  who  desire 
special  instruction  in  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  veterinary  science, 
agriculture,  or  horticulture,  may  make  private  arrangements  with  the 
officers  having  charge  of  these  departments. 
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The  class  in  microscopy  have  the  use  of  seven  of  Tolles'  best  com- 
pound microscopes,  with  objectives  from  four  inches  to  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  focal  distance,  and  a  variety  of  eye-pieces. 

On  Sundays  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  chapel  service 
and  Bible  class,  which  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Moral 
Science.  While  the  Bible  is  made  the  basis  of  all  religious  instruc- 
tion, everything  of  a  denominational  character  is,  as  far  as  practicable, 
avoided.  Upon  the  written  request  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
students  may  be  excused  from  these  exercises  to  attend  services  in 
one  of  the  churches  of  the  town  ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  un- 
desirable that  such  requests  be  made. 


GRADUATION. 

The  regular  course  of  study  occupies  four  years,  and  those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  it  receive  from  the  College  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  the  diplomas  being  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  is  president  of  the  corporation. 

If  matriculants  in  Boston  University,  they  can  also  receive  the 
same  degree  at  the  hands  of  the  University,  with  a  diploma  entitling 
them  to  the  relation  and  privileges  of  alumni  of  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition $25.00  per  term. 

Room-rent $5.00  to  10.00    "        " 

Board 3.50  per  week. 

Expenses   of   Chemical    Laboratory   to 

Students  of  Practical  Chemistry     .     .       10.00  per  term. 

Public  and  private  damages,  including 
value  of  chemical  apparatus  destroyed 
or  injured at  cost. 

Annual  expenses,  including  books      .     .  $300.00  to  $350.00. 

The  only  other  college  expenses  are  small,  and  occur  but  once  in 
the  entire  course,  such  as :  For  furnishing  a  room,  from  ten  to  fifty 
dollars ;  matriculation  in  Boston  University  (optional),  five  dollars ; 
diploma  of  the  College,  three  dollars ;  diploma  of  the  University, 
five  dollars. 

Indigent  students  are  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  may  offer  about 
the  public  or  farm  buildings,  or  in  the  field  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
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for  one  to  earn  more  than  from  $50  to  $100  per  annum,  besides  per- 
forming other  duties.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  circumstances, 
students  will  be  permitted  to  select  such  varieties  of  labor  as  they 
may,  for  special  reasons,  desire  to  engage  in. 

Several  agricultural  associations  assist  needy  students  in  the  Col- 
lege, while  the  Grinnell,  the  Hampshire,  the  Hills  Botanical  and  the 
Totten  Military  prizes  afford  the  proficient  still  other  aid. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  unanimously  voted,  that 
every  Agricultural  Society  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  Common- 
wealth be  urged  to  maintain  at  least  one  scholarship  at  the  College, 
and  to  secure  the  attendance  of  one  or  more  students.  The  Trustees 
also  have  voted  to  authorize  the  Executive  Committee  to  remit  the 
tuition  of  such  worthy  students  as  may  be  unable  to  pay  it. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1877. 

The  Third  Term  of  the  collegiate  year  begins  March  22,  and  con- 
tinues till  June  20. 

The  First  Term  begins  August  23,  and  continues  till  the  Wednes- 
day before  Thanksgiving. 

The  Second  Term  begins  December  13,  and  continues  till  March 
13,  1878. 

There  is  an  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College 
at  the  Botanic  Museum,  at  9  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  June  19,  and  also  on 
Thursday,  August  23. 

The  Farns worth  Prize  Declamations  take  place  Mondiy  evening, 
June  18. 

The  public  examination  of  the  graduating  class  for  the  Grinnell 
Prizes  for  excellence  in  Agriculture,  and  the  examination  of  the 
other  classes  in  the  studies  of  the  term,  take  place  Tuesday  forenoon, 
June  19. 

The  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies  will  be  delivered  on 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  exercises  of  Graduation  Day  occur  June  20. 

For  further  information  address  the  President, 

WILLIAM   S.   CLARK,  LL.  D., 

Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  that  all  depart- 
ments so  organized  as  to  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the  student  a 
collegiate  preparation  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be  called  Schools. 
Such  of  these  as  are  organized  and  administered  in  the  interest  of 
persons  preparing  for  professional  life  are  styled  Professional  Schools. 
Of  these  four  have  been  established  and  a  fifth  projected. 

The  School  of  Theology. 
The  School  op  Law. 
The  School  of  Medicine. 
The  School  of  Oratory. 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  last  of  these  will  be  established  as  soon  as  adequate  means  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  University. 


SCHOOL   OP  THEOLOGY. 

Organized  1847. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  President,  Professor  of  Comparative  Theol- 
ogy, and  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
JAMES  E.  LATIMER,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  ofExegetical  Theology. 
LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.  T.  D.,  Harris  Professor  of  Practical  Theology.'^ 
DAVID  PATTEN,  S.  T.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Practical  Theology. 
HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  B-  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Historical  Theology. 

LECTURERS  EOR  1876-77. 

Bishop  EDWARD  G.  ANDREWS,  S.  T.  D.,  Practical  Theology. 

DANIEL  CURRY,  S.  T.  D.,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin. 

MARK  HOPKINS,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  The  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man. 

LECTURERS  EOR  1877-78. 

Bishop  THOMAS  BOWMAN,  S.  T.  D.,  Practical  Theology. 

J.  S.  JEWELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Science  and  Religion. 

President  E.  G.  ROBINSON,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ethics,  Christian  and  other. ^ 

INSTRUCTORS. 
LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  A.  M.,  Vocal  Culture  and  Oratory. 
JACOB  E.  KRAUSS,  Samaritan  and  Talmudic  Hebrew. 
AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.  M.,  German. 
J.  B.  TORRICELLI,  A.  M.,  J.  U.  D.,  Spanish. 
HARVEY  L.  WHITNEY,  Singing. 


STUDENTS. 

RESIDENT   GRADUATES. 

Bashford,  James  Whitford,  A.  B.  ( Univ.  of  Wis.)  D.  B Madison,  Wis. 

Curry,  Samuel  Silas,  A.  B.  {E.  Tenn.  Wes.  Univ.)  D.  B Chatata,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  William  Martin,  A.  B.  {Illinois  Coll.)  D.  B Jacksonville,  III. 

1  Established  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  Harris,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
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CLASS   OF  1877. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Ash,  William  Henry,  A.  B.  {Lincoln  Univ.) Providence,  R.  I. 

Avann,  Joseph  Mercer,  A.  M.  {Baldwin  Univ.) Boston. 

Barker,  John  Marshall,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesley  an  Univ.). . . .  Galion,  Ohio. 

Huddleston,  George  M.,  A.  B.  {Newmarket  Col.) Harlem  Springs,  Ohio, 

Hudson,  George  Washington,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.). . . .  Orville,  0. 

La'Fetra,  Ira  Haynes,  A.  M.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Washington,  D.  C. 

Lawrence,  Vincent  Douce,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.)  Marion,  0. 

Leonard,  Joel  Marvin,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) E.  Cambridge. 

Morrison,  Winfield  Scott,  A.  M.  {Dickinson  Col.) Bendersville,  Pa. 

Oliver,  George  Fletcher,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.) Uhrichsville,  0. 

Penney,  William  Frederick,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Allison  Wes.  Col.) .  Carbonear,  Newfound. 

Stevens,  Edwin  Pitman,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Medford. 

Stevenson,  Richard  Taylor,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.). Louisville,  Ky. 
Taylor,  Edward  Matthew,  A.  B.  (  Wash,  and  Jeff.  Col.) . .  Washington,  Pa. 
Witham,  Henry,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Mason,  0. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Colburn,  Marcus  Francis Staffordville,  Conn. 

Pentecost,  Thomas  Rogers Brooklyn,  Ont. 

*Smith,  Rufus  Churchill Chatham. 

Tuttle,  Frank  Langworthy St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Vincent,  John  Henry Jackson,  Cal. 

Watson,  Elijah  Roberts Stockwood,  N.  B. 

Weakley,  Henry  Clarence Lebanon,  0. 

Wellman,  Charles  Phelps Marblehead. 

CLASS   OF  1878. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Bragg,  Lyman  Daniel,  A.  B.  {Middlebury  Col.) Underhill,  Vt. 

Corley,  Joseph  Edmund,  A.  M.  {Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ.) . .  Tower  Hill,  III. 

Dawson,  John  Leard,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Allison  Col.) Tryon,  P.  E.  I. 

Dille,  William  Raper,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) Medway,  Ohio. 

Duckwall,  Bedford  Lewis,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.).. Locust  Cor.,  Ohio. 
Everett,  Thomas  Jefferson,  A.  B.  {Simpson  Cent.  Col,). .  .Indianola,  Ind. 

Goodier,  Erastus  Watson,  A.  B.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Cedar  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Gosling,  Jacob  Whitmer,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.). .  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hamblin,  Joseph  Brown,  Jr.,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Roxbury. 

Harrison,  James  Lewis,  A.  B.  [Northwestern  Univ.) Canon  City,  Col. 

Headley,  I.  H.  Bartlett,  A.  B.  ( Yale  Col.) Boston. 

Herrick,  Austin  Henrie,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Athol. 

Hodges,  Wilbur  Julian,  A.  B.  ( Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) ....  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

Hudnutt,  Isaiah  Burroughs,  A.  B.  {Rochester  Univ.) Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Jeffrey,  Alexander  Thomas,  A.  B.  {Iowa  Wes.  Univ.). . . .  Quincy,  Iowa. 

*  Deceased  Feb.  1877. 
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Monroe,  James  Dunning,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.) Town  Line,  N.  Y. 

Shidler,  John  H.,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.) Osage  Miss.,  Kan. 

Smith,  Lucius  C,  A.  B.  (Baldivin  Univ.) Pike  Station,  Ohio, 

Stackpole,  Everett  Schermerhorn,  A.M.  {Bowdoin  Col.),  ,Brunswick,  Me. 
Stevenson,  Daniel  Corwin,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.). Lawrence,  Mass. 
Walker,  James  Winfield,  A.  B.  [Indiana  Ashury  Univ.) , .,Greencastle,  Lnd. 

Watkins,  Thomas  Corwin,  A.  B.  {McKendree  Col.) Lebanon,  III. 

Wilson,  William  George,  A.  M.  [Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ,).Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Wright,  Frederick  Herbert,  A.  B.  {3It.  Allison  Col.) Halifax,  N.  S. 

Zeigler,  Jacob  Thomas,  A.  B.  [Northwestern  Univ.) Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SECOND   DIVISION. 

Applebee,  Warren Boston, 

Baldvi^in,  Winfred Gorham,  N.  H. 

Carter,  Olen  Lester Newtonville. 

Cheney,  George  Hamlin Yorkshire  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Chynoweth,  John  Truan,  S.  B.  (Lawrence  Univ.) Appleton,  Wis. 

Comstock,  Ebenezer Voorheesville,  N,  Y. 

Erancis,  Edward Lawrence. 

Jones,  John  Nelson Gill. 

Jones,  Olin  Bascom,  Ph.  B.  [Mt.  Union  Col.) Benileysville,  Pa. 

Shaw,  Anna  Howard Big  Rapids,  Mich, 

Smith,  Charles  P , ,  Springfield, 

St.  James,  Osmond Cap  Haitien,  Hayti. 

Stone,  Harriet  Ellis Phillipston, 

Stowell,  Alexander  Pratt Canton,  N,  Y. 

Sutherland,  John  Wesley Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Umpleby,  George  Stuart,  Ph.  B.  [Mt.  Union  Col.) Graysville,  Ohio. 


CLASS  OF  1879. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Armstrong,  Thomas  Hudson,  A,  B.  [Ohio  Wes.  Univ.),  .Armstrong's  Mills,  0. 

Buxton,  Edwin  Orlando,  A.  B.  [Nat.  Norm.  Sch.) Brandon,  Ohio. 

Chilson,  Merrick  Dempster,  A.  M.  [Ohio  Wes.  Univ.). .  .Delaware,  Ohio. 
Harriman,  Shepherd  Fisher,  A.  B.  [Nat.  Norm,  Sch.).  ,.N.  Greenfield,  Ohio. 

Kneil,  Thomas  Raymond,  A.  B.  (  Wes.  Univ.) Westfield. 

Nelson,  Justus  Henry,  A.  B.  [Lawrence  Univ.) Spafford,  Wis. 

Sanford,  By  ram  Green,  A.  B.  (  Wes.  Univ.) Marion,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  James  Franklin,  A,  B.  [Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Hayesville,  Ohio. 

Thirkield,  Wilbur  Patterson,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) . . FranJclin,  Ohio. 

Willis,  John  Buckley,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) New  Orleans,  La. 

Willis,  Elbridge  Root,  A. B.  [Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Delaware,  Ohio. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Boydston,  Boas  Milton Knoxville,  Iowa. 

Brown,  Smith  Wellington Rome,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Daniel  Olin Conway. 
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Comstock,  Charles  Marshall Nashville,  N.  Y. 

Criswell,  Joseph Lockport,  N  Y. 

Delavan,  Bessie  H N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Derricks,  Israel Samana,  St,  Domingo. 

Enright,  Archibald  Baynes Mt.  Holley,  Vt. 

Farwell,  Eli  Clark Crown  Point,  N  Y. 

Ferguson,  William Walpole. 

Hartwell,  Minot  Shaw Sharon. 

James,  Amos  D Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Milligan,  Thomas,  Jr N  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Morrison,  James  Knox Charlotteville,  N.  Y. 

Piper,  George  Augustus Dorch  ster. 

Price,  Isaac  Gilbert Sandown,  N.  H. 

Reeder,  John  Lakin Washington  C.  H.  0. 

Robinson,  Pearley  John Conville,  Me. 

Rotch,  Caleb  Lam') Falmouth. 

Scovill,  James Boston. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Dalrymple,  Charles  Henry Boston. 

Davy,  John Chicago,  III. 

McFarland,  John  Thomas Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Morse,  Sion  Abishai Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nicklin,  Charles , Berwick,  N.  S. 

Smith,  Dwight  W Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Webster,  Henry  Alvaro West  Berkshire,  Vt. 

Woods,  Charles  Winter Memphis,  Tenn. 

Woods,  Alfred Boston. 

Wright,  Orin  Palmer Washington,  N.  H. 


ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  must  pro- 
duce satisfactory  testimonials  from  their  pastors,  or  others,  touching 
their  personal  religious  character.  Those  applying  for  free  rooms 
and  accommodation  in  the  Boarding  Club,  under  the  provisions  be- 
low stated,  will  present,  instead  of  these,  the  license  or  special  recom- 
mendation there  required. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Division  of  an  entering  class 
must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  some  college 
or  university,  or  otherwise  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  a  fully 
equivalent  preparation  for  theological  studies.  The  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy  or  Bachelor  of  Science  will  in  no  case  be  accepted 
unless  they  represent  the  same  amount  of  linguistic  attainment  as  the 
desjree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.     For  admission  to  the  Second  Division 
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candidates  must  pass  a  written  examination  in  the  studies  custom- 
arily required  for  entrance  upon  the  Classical  Course  in  American 
colleges,  and  must  show  that  by  reason  of  age  or  other  circumstances 
they  cannot  wisely  attempt  to  qualify  themselves  for  admission  to  the 
First  Division. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  studies  which  they  desire  to  omit,  or  pre- 
sent a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  other  theological 
institution,  at  the  same  stage  of  advancement  in  the  course. 

All  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  School  should  present  themselves 
in  the  Chapel,  September  19th,  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  Those  entitled 
to  apply  for  rooms  will  secure  some  advantages  by  notifying  the  Dean, 
and  making  application  as  early  as  practicable.  No  room  will  be  re- 
served after  the  first  day  except  by  special  agreement. 

All  students  whose  circumstances  will  allow  them  to  obtain  a  col- 
legiate education  before  applying  for  admission  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  do  so.  The  highest  interests  of  the  student,  of  the  School, 
and  of  the  churches  demand  it. 

Young  men  or  women  who  may  be  providentially  debarred  the 
privilege  of  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  either  division  are  allowed 
to  take  a  special  one  of  one  or  more  years,  according  to  their  circum- 
stances. In  like  manner,  preachers  engaged  in  the  active  work  of 
the  ministry,  superintendents  or  teachers  of  Sunday-schools,  in  fine, 
any  persons  deemed  suitable  by  the  Faculty,  are  allowed  to  attend 
upon  any  or  all  of  the  exercises  of  the  School,  by  causing  their  names 
to  be  recorded  in  the  Register,  and  prepaying  a  small  annual  fee. 

INSTRUCTION. 

With  respect  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  freshness  and  variety  consistent  with 
scientific  system  and  thoroughness.  Accordingly,  while  a  faithful  use 
of  the  best  books  of  reference  in  every  branch  is  insisted  on,  the 
instruction  is  almost  entirely  oral.  It  is  intended  that  the  student 
shall  do  something  more  than  merely  memorize  text-books.  When- 
ever a  branch  of  science,  or  a  portion  of  a  branch,  can  be  best  taught 
by  a  fresh  original  handling  in  the  way  of  written  lectures,  or  by  free 
exposition,  or  by  blackboard  exercise,  or  by  a  Socratic  method,  or  by 
a  combination  of  any  or  all  of  these,  the  Professors  will  not  shrink 
from  the  additional  labor  which  such  methods  necessarily  involve. 
To  further  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  student,  and  supplement  the 
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work  of  the  class-room,  several  courses  of  Public  Lectures  of  the 
highest  order  are  annually  provided.  These  usually  relate  either  to 
vital  questions  of  the  day,  or  to  topics  whose  importance  entitles 
them  to  a  fuller  and  more  elaborate  treatment  than  they  can  receive 
in  the  regular  curriculum. 


REGULAR   TRIENNIAL   COURSE. 
IN  THE  ORDER   OF  YEARS. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Introduction.  —  Lectures  on  Theology  in  general^  its  Constituent  and  Re- 
lated Branches^  their  Correct  Classification  and  Order  of  Study,  Aids, 
Methods,  etc. 

ExEGETicAL  Theology.  —  Hebrew  Grammar ;  Critical  and  Ex- 
egetical  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch ;  New  Testament  Greek ;  Criti- 
cal and  Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
Origin  and  History  of  the  Sacred  Canon  ;  Biblical  Archaeology. 

Historical  Theology.  —  Life  of  Christ,  and  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  ;  General  Church  History  to  the  Reformation ;  Chris- 
tian Archaeology ;  Christian  Art  History  ;  Sacred  Geography. 

Systematic  Theology.  —  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology  ; 
the  Apologetic  Basis ;  the  Nature,  Sources,  Standard,  and  Methods 
of  Didactic  Theology. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Sacred  Rhetoric ;  Review  of  the  An- 
cient Pulpit ;  Elocutionary  and  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

second  year. 

Exegetical  Theology.  —  Hebrew  continued;  Critical  and  Ex- 
egetical Readings  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies ;  Greek  Testament 
continued ;  Hermeneutics  ;  Exegetical  and  Expository  Exercises. 

Historical  Theology.  —  History  of  Christian  Doctrines  ;  Pa- 
tristics ;  Comparative  Symbolics. 

Systematic  Theology.  —  Didactic  Theology ;  Ethics,  Philosoph- 
ical and  Christian ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Homiletics  ;  Historical  Review  of  the 
Pulpit  continued ;  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

third  year. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  its  Relations  to  Theology. 
One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year.     By  the  Dean. 
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ExEGETiCAL  Theology.  —  Biblical  Chaldee  with  Eeadings  ; 
New  Testament  Exegesis  concluded ;  Biblical  Criticism ;  Expository 
Exercises. 

Historical  Theology.  —  Latest  Church  History;  History  and 
Comparative  Symbolics  of  the  American  Churches;  Ecclesiastical 
Statistics. 

Systematic  Theology.  —  The  Science  of  Religion  descriptively, 
comparatively,  philosophically,  and^  apologetically  treated ;  Essays 
and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Pastoral  Theology ;  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  Church  Work  (Sunday-schools, 
Church  Charities,  Missions,  etc.)  ;  Worship ;  Review  of  the  Pulpit 
of  the  present  century ;  Homiletical  Exercises  and  Preaching. 

IN  THE  ORDER  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

EXEGETICAL    THEOLOGY. 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature;  Biblical  Chaldee;  New  Tes- 
tament Greek ;  Biblical  Criticism  ;  Biblical  Hermeneutics ;  Biblical 
Archaeology ;  Critical  and  Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  Exegetical  and  Expository  Exercises. 

HISTORICAL    THEOLOGY. 

Sacred  History ;  Life  of  Christ ;  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age ; 
General  Church  History ;  Sacred  and  Ecclesiastical  Geography ; 
Christian  Archaeology  and  Art ;  History  of  Christian  Doctrines ; 
Patristics ;  Comparative  Symbolics  ;  Science  of  Ecclesiastical  Statis- 
tics ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

SYSTEMATIC    THEOLOGY. 

Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology ;  The  Obligation,  Po- 
tencies, Inadequate  Methods,  True  Theory,  Successes,  Reflex  Bene- 
j&ts.  Obstacles,  History,  Geographic  Survey  and  Literature  of  Chris- 
tian Missions  ;  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology  ;  Didactic  Theology 
systematically  presented ;  History  of  Philosophy  in  its  Relations  to 
Theology ;  The  Science  of  Religion,  or  the  Religious  Phenomena  of 
the  World  descriptively,  comparatively,  philosophically,  and  apolo- 
getically treated  ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

PRACTICAL    THEOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  Practical  Theology ;  Sacred  Rhetoric ;  Homiletics ; 
Review  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Pulpit ;  Pastoral  Theology  ; 
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Church  Polity  and  Discipline ;   Essays  and  Homiletical  Exercises ; 
Supplementary  Drill  by  the  Professor  of  Elocution. 

MISSIONARY   COURSE. 

Until  regular  Missionary  classes  can  be  organized,  there  will  be  a 
weekly  Missionary  Lecture  throughout  the  year  by  the  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology.  This  has  been  the  practice  for  eight  years 
past. 

FIEST    YEAR. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Missionary  Work;  its  Theory,  Methods, 
Requisites,  and  Results. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis ;  The  External  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  Bible  Times  considered  as  a  Mirror  of  its  Inter- 
nal States ;  Philosophy  of  Theism,  Deism,  Pantheism,  Polytheism, 
and  Atheism ;  The  Christian  Church,  its  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment ;  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

SECOND    TEAR. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis  continued  ;  Hermeneutics ;  Origin, 
History,  and  Present  Relations  of  the  Chief  Religions  of  the  World ; 
Didactic  Theology ;  Christian  Halieutics,  or  the  Theory  of  Mission- 
ary Labor ;  Relation  of  the  Science  to  Pastoral  Theology ;  Keryhtik 
(Missionary  form  of  Homiletics),  with  Practical  Exercises. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Lectures  introductory  to  the  Hindustani,  Chinese,  Arabic,  or  other 
Oriental  Language ;  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism, 
Brahminism,  Confucianism,  and  Islamism;  History  and  State  of 
Modern  Missions ;  Comparative  Soteriology  and  Ethics  of  all  Relig- 
ions ;  Keryktilc,  Practical  Exercises,  etc. 

Home  missionary  labor  during  the  three  years  in  connection  with 
the  Boston  City  Missionary  Societies.  A  select  course  of  reading 
will  also  be  required. 

LECTURE  COURSES  FOR   ALL   CLASSES. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1876-77. 

1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  in  Practical  Theology.  By  the  Rev. 
Bishop  Edward  G.  Andrews,  S.  T.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  S.  T.  D.,  Editor  of  the  "  National  Reposi- 
tory," Cincinnati,  O. 
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3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man.  By  Ex- 
President  Mark  Hopkins,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Williams  College. 

4.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Topics  in  Eschatology.  By  the  Rev. 
Edwards  A.  Park,  S.  T.  D.,   Professor  in  Andover  Theological 

Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

FOR  THE  year  1877-78. 

1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  in  Practical  Theology.  By  the  Hev. 
Bishop  Thomas  Bovtman,  S.  T.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion. 
By  Professor  J.  S.  Jewell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Relations  of  Philosophical  to 
Christian  Ethics.  By  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  Brown  University. 

Similar  courses  of  Lectures,  from  five  to  twelve  in  number,  have 
been  given  before  the  School  by 

The  Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Edward  Thomson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  Butler,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Pres't  James  M'Cosh,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Edmund  S.  Janes,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Erastus  O.  Haven,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Bennett,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Dallas  D.  Lore,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  GtAGe,  A.  M. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  MacDonald,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Erastus  Went  worth,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Isaac  W.  Wiley,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  S.  T.  D. 

President  Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D. 

Ex-Chancellor  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.'D. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  M.  Vail,  S.  T.  D. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Randolph  S.  Foster,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  BRANCHES. 

German.  —  Beginners  are  drilled  twice  a  week  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  language  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Advanced  students  en- 
joy the  opportunity  of  reading  German  Theology  with  one  of  the 
Professors. 

Spanish.  —  To  students  preparing  to  labor  among  Spanish  Amer- 
ican populations,  free  instruction  is  furnished  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Several  have  been  appointed  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 

Arabic  and  Syriac.  —  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  accommo- 
date any  who  may  have  time  and  suitable  qualifications  to  take  up 
the  study  of  Arabic  or  Syriac  in  connection  with  Hebrew. 

Talmudic  Hehreiu  and  Samaritan.  —  Suitable  candidates  can  also 
be  furnished  with  instruction  in  Samaritan  and  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Talmud  under  Professor  Krauss,  many  years  a  missionary  in  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  learned  world  he  is  known  as  the  discoverer  and  ed- 
itor of  the  so-called  "  Fire-tried  Manuscript "  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, brought  to  light  in  1860,  and  believed  by  some  critics  to  be 
the  oldest  Biblical  Manuscript  in  the  world. 

Music.  —  All  students  desirous  of  improving  in  the  art  of  singing, 
or  in  the  science  of  music,  receive,  free  of  charge,  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  They  are 
also  furnished  with  free  tickets  to  the  frequent  Oratorio  Rehearsals, 
Concerts,  and  Lectures  of  the  Conservatory.  The  reputation  of  the 
institution  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  to  those  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country  by  the  statement  that  it  is  the  largest  school  of  music  in 
the  world. 

Vocal  Culture.  —  Special  Elocutionary  Lectures  and  drill  exercises, 
under  Professor  Monroe  and  his  assistants,  are  maintained  about  half 
the  year.  Students  in  the  Senior  Class  are  also  allowed  to  attend 
the  School  of  Oratory  one  hour  a  day  at  half  price. 

Medical  Lectures. — '  Students  preparing  for  missionary  service  can 
attend  medical  lectures  free  of  expense. 


AUXILIARY  FACILITIES. 

Libraries.  —  Students  enjoy  access  without  fee  to  the  following 
libraries  :  1st.  The  Library  of  the  School,  a  collection  of  about  5,000 
volumes,  including  a  valuable  Missionary  Library.  2d.  The  State 
Library,  situated  but  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  School,  and  open 
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every  day.  It  contains  over  30,000  volumes,  and  is  increased  some 
2,000  volumes  per  annum.  3d.  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of 
Boston.  This  magnificent  collection  contains  over  300,000  volumes, 
of  which  a  generous  proportion  relate  to  Theology.  There  are  an- 
nually added  to  it  some  10,000  bound  volumes  and  7,000  to  8,000 
pamphlets. 

The  General  Theological  Library.  —  For  an  annual  fee  of  three 
dollars  this  valuable  collection,  numbering  12,000  volumes,  is  open 
to  all  theological  students.  Connected  with  it  is  a  fine  theological 
and  religious  Reading  Room.  All  denominations  are  represented 
both  in  the  Library  and  in  the  Reading  Room  periodicals. 

Other  Reading  Rooms.  —  Members  of  the  School  enjoy,  further, 
the  free  use  of  the  following  Reading  Rooms  :  1st.  That  of  the 
School.  Well  supplied  with  the  issues  of  the  American  religious 
press.  2d.  The  Readi^ig  Room  of  the  Public  Library.  Here  over 
four  hundred  issues  of  the  periodical  press,  including  all  the  leading 
theological  and  literary  quarterlies,  are  regularly  kept  on  file.  They 
embrace  not  only  all  the  leading  periodicals  of  America,  but  also  a 
choice  selection  from  the  best  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  ones. 

Egyptological  Collection.  —  The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities affords  abundant  material  for  the  illustration  of  this  impor- 
tant field  of  Biblical  study. 

Missionary  Cabinet.  —  Through  the  courtesy  of  its  curators,  the 
Missionary  Cabinet  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  the  largest  in  America,  is  constantly  accessible  to 
students  in  this  School. 

Extempore  Speaking  and  Debate.  —  Exercise  in  extempore  speak- 
ing and  debate  may  be  had  weekly  in  connection  with  the  debating 
societies.  Opportunities  for  more  directly  ministerial  labor  in  sup- 
plying vacant  pulpits,  and  the  calls  of  the  City  Missions,  are  con- 
stantly occurring. 

Gymnastics.  —  Students  who  feel  the  need  of  regular  gymnastic 
exercise  can  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  best  gymnasiums  and  drill- 
masters  of  the  city,  at  rates  especially  favorable.  Free  lectures  on 
health,  exercise,  diet,  etc.,  have  often  been  given  in  the  School. 

Public  Lectures.  —  To  enumerate  all  the  varied  means  of  improve- 
ment afforded  to  students  by  their  situation  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
would  require  much  space.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  gratuitous 
courses  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  the  score  or  more  of  distinguished 
scholars,  statesmen,  and  orators  who  regularly  appear  in  a  Boston 
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lecture  season.  Every  winter  opportunity  is  afforded  the  student  of 
hearing  upon  the  platform  such  men  as  Gough,  Emerson,  Beech er, 
Simpson,  Phillips,  Murray,  Holland,  Chapin,  and  many  others. 
Within  two  or  three  years  the  list  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  such  distinguished  foreigners  as  Tyndall,  Proctor,  Froude,  Mac- 
Donald,  and  others.  The  lectures  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  in  the  so- 
called  "  Monday  Lectureship  "  during  the  past  year,  have  been  re- 
markably stimulating  and  valuable  to  students  of  theology. 

Conversazioni.  —  During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  a  number  of 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  clergymen  and  orators,  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  have  favored  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and 
conversations  on  their  personal  experience,  habits,  etc.,  as  public  re- 
ligious teachers.  Drs.  Newman  Hall  and  Joseph  Parker,  of  London, 
and  others  from  abroad,  have  thus  addressed  them.  All  these  inter- 
views have  been  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable. 

3Iissionary  ineetiJiffs,  Christian  conventions,  benevolent  society  anni- 
versaries, etc.,  are  held  every  year  in  this  city,  drawing  together  re- 
turned missionaries,  distinguished  pulpit  orators,  and  live  Christian 
laborers  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  These  are  advantages 
whose  value  to  young  ministers  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Religious  Privileges.  —  Regular  morning  and  evening  devotions 
are  held  throughout  the  scholastic  year.  All  school  exercises  are 
opened  with  an  invocation  of  the  divine  blessing.  There  are  also 
stated  prayer-meetings  every  week,  and  a  class-meeting  led  by  the 
professors  in  rotation. 

The  Missionary  Association  holds  meetings,  from  time  to  time,  to 
hear  reports  and  original  letters  from  former  students  and  others  in 
the  various  mission-fields,  to  pray  for  the  continued  and  increased 
success  of  missionary  labor,  to  discuss  questions  connected  with  the 
mission  work,  and  in  general,  to  cultivate  an  intelligent  personal  in- 
terest in  the  great  enterprise  of  evangelizing  the  world.  During  the 
past  year,  it  has  been  repeatedly  addressed  by  returned  missionaries 
and  others  who  have  personally  inspected  foreign  missions. 

All  of  the  principal  churches  of  Boston  are  within  convenient  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  School,  and  each  student  is  expected  to  connect 
himself  with  one  of  them.  In  the  Sunday-schools,  missions,  and 
social  meetings  of  these  churches,  abundant  opportunities  for  Chris- 
tian labor  are  found ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stated  preaching 
and  spiritual  counsels  of  an  experienced  pastor  can  but  prove  fruitful 
of  blessing  to  young  men  looking  forward  to  the  high  responsibili- 
ties of  the  ministry. 
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EXPENSES. 

The  annual  charges  for  students  in  the  School  of  Theology  are : 
For  tuition  (when  not  remitted,  or  provided  for  as  below),  $50,  one 
half  in  advance.  For  heating,  lighting,  and  care  of  public  rooms, 
$10.  Students  favored  with  rooms  in  the  building  are  charged  for 
the  heating  and  care  of  the  same,  $10.  Both  of  these  fees  must  be 
paid  within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  in  September.  Applicants 
for  graduation  must  deposit  with  the  Registrar  an  examination  fee  of 
$5,  on  or  before  the  middle  of  April,  but  in  case  any  such  applicant 
fails  to  pass  the  final  examination  his  fee  will  be  allowed  to  stand 
over  for  the  following  year. 


PECUNIARY  AID. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  authorized  to  remit  the  tuition  fee  to 
all  whose  circumstances  require  it. 

Students  who  need  assistance  can  usually  receive  loans  to  the 
amount  of  $100  a  year  from  different  education  societies. 

Two  Scholarships  have  been  established  in  connection  with  this 
School,  one  of  which  will  be  available  the  coming  year. 

There  is  a  small  Loan  Fund  by  which  a  few  can  be  aided  annually 
in  times  of  need. 


FREE  ROOMS,  THE  BOARDING  CLUB,  Etc. 

By  virtue  of  the  arrangement  in  accordance  with  which  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary  transferred  their  funds  and 
trusts  to  the  University,  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  are  entitled  to  free  tuition,  and  to  the  same 
or  equivalent  privileges,  with  respect  to  rooms,  as  were  afforded  by 
the  Seminary.  All  applicants  for  these  free  advantages  are  required 
to  produce  either  a  local  preacher's  license,  or  a  recommendation 
from  some  Quarterly  Conference  after  the  following  form :  "  We,  the 

members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of Station  (or  Circuit), 

do  hereby  certify,  that  Brother is  in  our  judgment  called  of 

God  -to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  we  cordially  recommend  him 
as  a  suitable  person  to  be  received  as  a  student  in  the  School  of 
Theology  of  Boston  University." 

The  rooms  provided  for  these  students  are  furnished  with  every- 
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thing  essential  to  comfort,  with  the  exception  of  bed-linen  and  tow- 
els. Students  desiring  carpets  furnish  them  themselves.  Married 
students  are  accommodated  with  rooms  for  themselves,  but  not  for 
their  families.  Regular  students,  entitled  to  free  rooms,  if  not  ac- 
commodated in  the  Seminary  building,  receive  two  dollars  a  week 
with  which  to  provide  themselves  with  rooms  elsewhere. 

All  students,  entitled  as  above  to  free  tuition  and  rooms,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Boarding  Club.  Favored  with  rent- 
free  premises  and  with  direct  access  to  the  great  markets  of  Boston, 
this  club  has  been  able  to  provide  varied  and  excellent  board  for 
$2.50  a  week.  This  reduces  the  expense  of  board,  for  the  entire 
scholastic  year,  to  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  present  the  University  is  able  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Seminary  and  extend  these  free  advantages  to  the  candidates  of  all 
Methodist  churches  without  distinction.  As  fast  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  furnished,  the  same  or  equivalent  facilities  will  be  oiFered 
to  all. 

GRADUATION. 

All  Students  who  complete  the  regular  Course,  and  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination,  will  be  honorably  graduated.  Those  who  have 
taken  their  first  degree  in  arts  will  be  eligible  to  the  degree  ot 
Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
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CALENDAK. 

tbirtktl)  Sear.  — lS7fi-77. 


September  20. 

Wednesday. 

Entrance  Examination. 

September  21. 

Thursday. 

Lectures  Commence. 

October  4. 

Wednesday. 

Matriculation  Day. 

November  25. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 

December  2. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends. 

December  23. 

Saturday. 

Christmas  Recess  begins. 

January  6. 

Saturday. 

Christmas  Recess  ends. 

March  29,  30. 

Th.  &  Friday. 

Senior  Examinations. 

April  3. 

Tuesday. 

Assignment  of  Rooms. 

April  4. 

Wednesday. 

Easter  Recess  begins. 

April  11. 

Wednesday. 

Easter  Recess  ends. 

June  4. 

Monday. 

Annual  Examination. 

June  5. 

Tuesday. 

Annual  Examination. 

June  6. 

Wednesday. 

Commencement. 

^tjirts-fitst  fear.  — 1S77-7S. 

September  19. 

Wednesday. 

Entrance  Examination. 

September  20. 

Thursday. 

Lectures  commence. 

October  10. 

Wednesday. 

Matriculation  Day. 

November  24. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 

December  1. 

Saturday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends. 

December  22. 

Saturday. 

Christmas  Recess  begins. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean, 

Rev.  James  E.  Latimer,  S.  T.  D., 

36  Bromjield  Street 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Organized  1872. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor.     Contracts ;  Agency ; 

Partnership ;   Sales ;   Criminal  Law. 
GEORGE  S.  HILLARD,  LL.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus. 

LECTURERS. 

MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  A.  M.,  Torts;  Bills  and  Notes ;  Insurance. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER,  LL.  D.,  Equity. 

CHARLES  B.  GOODRICH,  LL.  D.,  Corporations. 

OTIS  P.  LORD,  LL.  D.,  Pleading  and  Practice. 

JOHN  LOWELL,  LL.  D,,  Bankruptcy. 

JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

HENRY  W.  PAINE,  LL.  D.,  Eeal  Property. 

EDWARD  L.  PIERCE,  LL.  B.,  Bailments. 

CHARLES  T.  RUSSELL,  A.  M.,  Evidence;  Pleading  and  Practice ;  Admiralty. 

CHAUNCEY  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Patent  Law. 

BENJAMIN  F.  THOMAS,  LL.  D.,  Wills  and  Administrations. 

FRANCIS  WHARTON,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Conflict  of  Laws. 


STUDENTS. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Abbott,  George  Galen,i  LL.  B Andover. 

Allen,  Frank  Pierce,^  LL.  B Lynn. 

Baxter,  Joseph  Nickerson,^  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.),  LL.  'B.. Boston. 

Bennett,  John  Alvin,  A.  M.  {Amherst  Col.),  LL.  B Boston. 

Cummings,  John  William,i  LL.  B Fall  River. 

Doherty,  Philip  Joseph,  LL.  B Boston. 

Edgerly,  Albert  Webster,^ Lynn. 

Elder,  Charles  Ronells,i  LL.  B Paris,  Me. 

1  Members  of  the  bar. 
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Forbes,  Ira  Bushnell,i  LL.  B Natick. 

Harrington,  Elliot  Augustus,  LL.  B Waltham. 

Hawks,  Joseph  Matthew,  A.  B.  .  (Northivestern  Univ.),  LL.  'B.Boston, 

Hodges,  Samuel  Horatio,i  LL.  B Lynn. 

Lane,  John  Chapin,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.),  LL.  B Boston. 

Larkin,  Thomas  Francis,  LL.  B Waltham. 

Leach,  James  Edward,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.),  LL.  B. Bridgewater. 

Maguire,  John  Geary,  LL.  B Waltham. 

Milton,  Henry  Slade,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col),  LL.  B Waltham. 

Murphy,  James  Eichard,  A.  M.  {Georgetown  Co/.),  LL.  B... Boston. 

Perkins,  George  Arthur,  LL.  B Cambridge. 

Pratt,  Charles  Herbert,^  LL.  B Boston. 

Shannon,  Orlando  Perkins,  LL.  B Boston. 

Shute,  Frederick  Augustus,  LL.  B Chelsea. 

Steere,  Charles,i  A.  M.  {Brown  Univ.),  LL.  B Boston. 

Stevens,  Edwin  Forrest,!  LL.  B Boston. 

Taylor,  Charles,^  LL.  B Boston. 

Thayer,  Samuel  Proctor,  A.  B.  {Williams  Col.),  LL.  B. . .  .North  Adams. 

Towne,  Arthur  French,  LL.  B Boston. 

Tufts,  George  Julian,i  A.  B.  {Tufts  Col),  LL.  B Boston. 

Whall,  William  Bernarden   F.,  A.  M.   {Holy  Cross  Col),  ] 

LL.  B.  ( Univ.  Maryland) Boston. 

White,  William  Nelson,i  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.),  LL.  B Boston. 

Withington,  David  Little,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.),  LL.  B Newburyport. 

MIDDLE  CLASS.  ; 

Bigelow,  George  Dexter,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Framingham. 

Bosson,  Albert  Davis,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Chelsea. 

Brooks,  William  Gray Boston. 

Bryant,  Henry  Brown Boston.  \ 

Burdett,  Everett  Watson Melrose.  i 

Burke,  John  Henry South  Boston. 

Cronin,  Cornelius  Francis Boston. 

Dodge,  Joshua  Eric,  S.  B.  {Iowa  Col.) Arlington. 

Dolan,  Matthew Boston. 

Dubuque,  Hugo  Adelard,  A.  B.  {St.  Hyacinth  Col) Fall  River. 

Dunnett,  Alexander Randolph,  Vt. 

Emery,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  A.  B.  {Bowdoin  Col.) Boston. 

Emery,  John  Bernard  F Boston. 

Emery,  Thomas  Jefferson,  A.  M.  {Bowdoin  Col.) Boston. 

Emmerson,  Henry  Eobert Dorchester,  N.  B. 

Fenn,  Joseph  Eliot,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Maiden. 

Fuller,  Horace  William Boston. 

Gibson,  George  Alonzo,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col) Medford. 

Godfrey,  Jones Laheville. 

Granger,  Daniel  Earned  Davis,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Providence,  R.  I. 

Gordon,  Truman  Eobert Montpelier,  Vt. 

Hewlitt,  Emanuel  Molyneaux Cambridge. 

Hobart,  Edward  Ellis,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Bridgewater. 
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Hyde,  William  Edward Danielsonville,  Conn. 

Jacobs,  George  Edward,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col) Boston. 

Keefe,  John  Augustine .Boston. 

Kellogg,  William  Clianning,  A.  B.  {Wesleyan  Univ.) Hyde  Baric. 

Kent,  Daniel,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Leicester. 

Kerr,  Robert,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Danielsonville,  Conn. 

Kikuchi,  Takeo Tokio,  Japan. 

Kimball,  W.  Frederick,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Chelsea. 

Libby,  Arthur Augusta,  Me. 

Lyall,  Peter  William Laivrence. 

MacConnell,  John Boston. 

McCarthy,  Thomas  Joseph Boston. 

McLaughlin,  Edward  A.,  A.  B.  {Loyola  Col.) Boston.    ■ 

Mears,  George  Franklin,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Essex. 

Mills,  Caleb  Irving,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Medford. 

Murray,  John  Francis Providence,  R.  I. 

O'Donnell,  John  Bernard Florence. 

O'Hare,  Joseph Boston. 

Olmstead,  James  Monroe,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.). Boston. 

Ordway,  George  Langdon „ Washington,  D.  C. 

Perkins,  Charles  Franklin Brookline. 

Pierce,  John  Willard Brookline. 

Rand,  Stephen Canning,  N.  S. 

Robinson,  Thomas  William Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Saito,  Shiuichiro Tsuruga,  Japan. 

Sears,  Alfred  Francis,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Sanborn,  George  Gardner Newton  Centre. 

Savage,  Charles  Wesley,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Melrose. 

Shea,  Richard  Walter Boston. 

Simpson,  Thomas  Charles,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Bowdoin  Col.) Newburyport. 

Stevens,  Henry  Webster,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.).. Concord,  N.  H. 

Stevens,  Milan  Filmore,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Charlestown. 

Sullivan,  Dennis  Valague Fall  River. 

Tebbetts,  William  Bradbury  {Dartmouth  Col.) Concord,  N.  H. 

Todd,  Charles  Edward Lynn. 

Wellman,  Francis  Lewis,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.).. Brookline. 

Wetherbee,  John  Elliott,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

White,  Edwin  Markland Charlestown. 

Williams,  James  Stevens,  A.  M.  {Dickinson  Col.) Harrisburg,  Penn. 

Wood,  Joseph  Hill Mendon. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Aldrich,  Luman  Wallace,  A.  B.  ( Tufis  Col.). ............  Shrewsbury,  Vt. 

Allen,  Montressor  Tyler Woburn. 

Bennett,  Charles  Isaac Boston. 

Bennett,  Walter Willimantic,   Conn. 

Bucknam,  Charles  Augustus Columbia  Falls,  Me. 

Burns,  George  James Ayer. 

Campbell,  William  R.,  A.  B.  (  Williams  Col). ........... .Mendon,  III 
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Coburn,  Arthur  Bruce Charlestown. 

Coburn,  Edwin  Eiley,  A.  B.  [Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Conlii],  Felix Cambridge. 

Cooper,  Henry  Ernest Boston. 

Curamings,  William New  Bedford. 

Darling,  Francis  Woods Boston. 

Dowse,  Aaron  Coolidge Sherborn. 

Fairfield,  Sam  Marshall,  A.  B.  (Dartmouth  Col.) Maiden. 

French,  Arthur  Philip,  A.  B.  ( Tufts  Col.) Turner,  Me. 

Fletcher,  Austin  Barclay,  A.  B.  { Tufts  Col.) Franklin. 

Holcomb,  Frank  Gibbs,  A.  B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.) Westfeld. 

Howe,  Elmer  Palmer,  A.  B.  (  Yale  Col.) Worcester. 

Jackson,  Patrick Abington. 

Johnson,  Thomas  Lynn,  B.  S.  {Nat.  Norm.  Sch.) Urbana,  0. 

Means,  Arthur  Frederick Boston. 

McCarthy,  Patrick  James Charlestown. 

Myrick,  Sumner Boston. 

Noonan,  William  Francis Lynn. 

Norton,  Percy Springfield,  0. 

O'Loughlin,  Patrick Boston. 

Palmer,  Cecil Lynn. 

Paul,  Frank,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Peters,  Edward  Gould,  A.  B.  [Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Pope,  James  Williams Boston. 

Read,  Vincent  De  Paul Boston. 

Russell,  Charles  Albert,  A.  B.  ( Colby  Univ.) Vineland,  N.  J. 

Southard,  Louis  C Boston. 

Smith,  Frank  Cyrus. Boston. 

Sprague,  Charles  Homer Boston. 

Stark,  Robert  Miller Waltham. 

Stearns,  John  Milton Spencer. 

Stearns,  Isaac  Newton Spencer. 

Stearns,  William  Harris Salem. 

Stebbins,  George  Franklin Boston. 

Sterne,  Samuel  Buchanan Boston. 

Stevens,  Oliver  Crocker,  A.  B,  {Bowdoin  Col.) Boston. 

Swain,  William  Newman Roxbury. 

Ward,  John  Patrick  Joseph Boston. 

Warren,  Joseph  Warren,  A.  B,  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Walbach,  George  Gorham,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

West,  George  Joseph,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Providence,  R.  I. 

Winn,  Samuel  Sumner Dunlap,  III. 

ADMISSION  AND  PROMOTION. 

Applicants  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  Arts,  Science,  or 
Philosophy,  are  admitted  without  preliminary  examination ;  all  others 
must  satisfy  the  Dean  that  they  possess  the  educational  and  other 
qualifications  which  will  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  studies 
of  the  School. 
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Students  coming  from  other  Law  Schools  can  be  admitted  ad  eun- 
dem  on  producing  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  the  work  done  and 
character  sustained  in  such  Schools. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  or  references  are  required  of  all. 

Every  student  must  adjust  all  dues  at  the  Registrar's  office,  be  reg- 
ularly enrolled,  and  receive  a  Registration  Ticket,  before  admission 
to  the  instruction  of  the  School. 

All  persons  purposing  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  with  a 
view  to  making  it  a  profession,  are  earnestly  recommended  first  to 
complete  a  course  of  liberal  studies  and  to  take  a  degree  in  arts  or 
philosophy. 

No  student  can  be  promoted  to  second  or  third  year's  standing 
until  he  shall  have  passed  an  examination  in  all  the  required  topics  of 
the  preceding  year. 

INSTRUCTION.  ~  REGULAR   COURSE. 

The  method  of  instruction  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of  all 
approved  systems  and  appliances.  It  includes  regular  oral  text- 
book exposition  and  recitation,  free  and  written  lectures,  reviews,  ex- 
aminations, exercises  in  drafting  contracts,  conveyances,  pleadings, 
indictments,  and  other  legal  papers,  the  criticism  of  briefs  and  argu- 
ments in  moot  courts,  courses  of  reading,  etc. 

Subject  to  only  slight  variations  from  year  to  year  the  distribution 
of  topics  will  be  as  follows  :  — 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Agency.     {Elective.) 
Bailments.     (^Elective.) 
Bills  and  Notes.     {Required.) 
Contracts.     {Required.) 
Criminal  Law.     {Required.) 
Domestic  Relations.     {Elective.) 
Partnership.     {Elective.) 
Sales.     {Elective.) 
Torts.      {Required.) 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Corporations.      {Elective.) 

Equity  and  Procedure  in  Equity.      {Required.) 

Evidence.     {Required.) 
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Insurance.     {Elective.) 

Pleading  and  Practice.     {Required.) 

Real  Property.      {Required.) 

Wills  and  Administration.     {Elective.) 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Admiralty  and  Shipping.     {Elective.) 

Bankruptcy.      {Elective.) 

Conflict  of  Laws.     {Elective.) 

Constitutional  Law.     {Elective.) 

General  Jurisprudence  and  its  History.      {Elective.) 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  of  United  States  Courts.     {Elective.) 

Medical  Jurisprudence.     {Elective.) 

Patent  Law.     {Elective.) 

Public  International  Law.     {Elective.) 

Roman  Law.      {Elective.) 

Thorough  and  regular  instruction  will  be  given  every  year  in  all  of 
the  required  subjects,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  elective  ones. 

Students  who  cannot  attend  more  than  two  years  will  find  it  for 
their  advantage  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  to  attend  the 
first  and  second  years,  returning  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  in  time 
to  pass  the  final  examinations.  On  this  plan  the  expense  will  be  no 
greater  than  on  any  other,  while  the  work  will  be  much  more  easily 
and  thoroughly  accomplished. 

Students  of  third  year's  standing  will  find  it  very  advantageous  to 
take  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  School  of  Oratory,  For  terms 
see  University  Year  Book,  Vol.  IV.,  School  of  Oratory.  In  like 
manner  the  opportunity  and  facilities  afforded  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  earlier  years  of  one's  education  and  to  round  out  one's  later 
attainments  more  symmetrically  by  special  studies  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  or  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  are  too  valuable  and 
inexpensive  to  be  neglected  by  any  who  can  avail  themselves  of  them. 

THE   COMmG  YEAR. 

During  the  coming  year  courses  of  lectures  may  be  expected  upon 
the  following  electives  :  — 

Admiralty Mr.  Russell. 

Agency Prof.  Bennett. 

Bailments Mr.  Pierce. 

Bankruptcy Judge  Lowell. 
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Bills  and  Notes Mr.  Bigelow. 

Conflict  of  Laws Dr.  Wharton. 

Corporations Mr.  Goodrich. 

Insurance Mr.  Bigelow. 

Partnership Prof.   Bennett. 

Patent  Law Mr.  Smith. 

Practice Judge  Lord. 

Sales Prof.  Bennett. 

Wills  and  Administration Judge  Thomas. 

It  is  proposed  hereafter  to  adopt  a  system  of  daily  recitations  and 
examinations  in  the  elementary  subjects  of  the  course,  to  be  conducted 
by  persons  appointed  from  the  more  advanced  class  for  that  purpose. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  Roman  Law,  in  Political  Economy, 
and  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  will  also  be  open  to  students  in  the  law  school,  without  charge. 

SPECIAL   COURSES. 

In  case  there  shall  be  an  adequate  demand,  a  Special  Course  in 
Mercantile  Law  will  be  provided.  This  will  include  recitations  and 
lectures  upon  the  following  topics  :  — 

Agency.  Insurance. 

Bailments.  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Bills  of  Exchange.  Partnership. 

Contracts.  Promissory  Notes. 

Corporations.  Sales, 

Such  a  course  would  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  all  who  are  to 
devote  themselves  to  commercial  pursuits  or  to  a  business  life  of  any 
kind. 

Bachelors  of  arts,  and  other  liberally  educated  persons,  who  may 
desire  to  pursue  legal  studies  with  a  view  to  general  culture  rather 
than  to  qualification  for  professional  life,  are  admitted  to  the  School 
and  afforded  the  best  counsel  and  assistance  which  the  Faculty  can 
offer. 

COURTS. 

Attendants  upon  the  School  enjoy  the  best  possible  facilities  for 
observing  the  organization  and  working  of  Courts,  their  interrela- 
tions, the  actual  progress  of  notable  cases,  the  arguments  of  eminent 
counsel,  the  rulings  of  judges,  the  processes  of  decision,  exception, 
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appeal,  etc.  No  less  than  six  Courts  are  holding  their  sessions 
almost  continuously  within  less  than  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
School.  The  following  calendar  indicates  their  respective  names, 
locations,  etc. :  — 

1.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court.  United  States  Court  House, 
140  Tremont  Street.     Terms  commencing  May  15  and  October  15. 

2.  The  United  States  District  Court.  United  States  Court  House, 
140  Tremont  Street.  Terms:  March,  the  3d  Tuesday;  June,  the 
4th  Tuesday;  September,  the  2d  Tuesday  ;  December,  the  1st  Tues- 
day.    Special  Courts  are  held  every  Friday  forenoon. 

3.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  County  Court 
House,  Court  Square.  Jury  Terms,  1st  Tuesday  in  April  and  2d 
Tuesday  in  September.     Law  Hearings  at  other  times. 

4.  The  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.  County  Court  House, 
Court  Square.  Terms  for  civil  business  on  1st  Tuesday  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October ;  for  criminal  business  on  1st  Monday  in 
each  month. 

5.  Probate  Court  of  Suffolk  County.  Probate  Office,  28  Court 
Square.     Every  Monday  except  in  month  of  July. 

6.  Municipal  Courts  of  City  of  Boston.  Court  House,  Court 
Square.  For  civil  business  every  Saturday  at  9  A.  m.  ;  for  criminal 
business  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted, 
at  9  A.  M. 

At  the  State  House,  the  State  Legislature  is  usually  in  session 
from  the  first  week  in  January  till  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
Here  are  afforded  opportunities  for  observing  the  whole  process  by 
which  are  propounded,  considered,  amended,  and  enacted  the  statutes 
which  the  tribunals  of  law  are  to  interpret  and  apply. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

The  following  collections  are  accessible  to  all  members  of  the 
School  free  of  charge  :  (1.)  The  Law  Library  of  the  University.  This 
is  situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  School,  and  includes  the 
most  important  Law  Eeports  and  Text  Books.  By  yearly  additions 
the  effort  will  be  to  make  and  keep  it  a  model  working  library  for 
students.  (2.)  The  State  Library.  This  valuable  collection,  amount- 
ing to  over  30,000  volumes,  is  substantially  a  general  Law  Library, 
but  is  especially  rich  in  codes,  statutes,  state  papers,  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  legislation,  American  and  foreign.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  long  accumulating  archives  of  the  State,  it  affords  a  rare  mine  to 
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all  engaged  in  special  historical  or  local  studies  of  American  law. 
(3.)  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  is  the  largest 
library  in  America,  save  the  Congressional  at  Washington,  with 
which  it  holds  an  even  rank.  No  other  fairly  approaches  these  two. 
The  collection  numbers  over  300,000  volumes  and  100,000  pam- 
phlets. It  is  particularly  rich  in  State  Papers,  its  collection  of 
United  States  documents  being  far  more  complete  than  any  in  pos- 
session of  the  government  itself.  Any  book  not  in  possession  of  the 
Library  will  on  application  of  a  reader  be  purchased,  provided  it  is 
obtainable  and  no  valid  reason  against  its  purchase  appears.  By 
special  permission  of  the  Trustees,  students  in  the  Law  School  of 
Boston  University  are  entitled  to  use  and  draw  books,  even  when 
residing  outside  the  city  limits. 

Students  who  are  already  members  of  the  bar  can  enjoy  the  use  of 
the  Social  Law  Library,  over  14,000  volumes,  for  ten  dollars  a 
year.  Other  general  and  special  collections  are  accessible  upon  the 
payment  of  a  small  annual  fee. 

The  Reading  Room  of  the  Public  Library  is  open  without  charge. 
All  the  leading  professional,  scientific,  and  literary  periodicals  of 
America  and  Europe  are  here  taken.  The  selection  numbers  between 
four  and  five  hundred. 

MOOT   COURT,  CLUBS,   Etc. 

The  Moot  Court  is  presided  over  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  sev- 
eral of  whom  are  judges  of  experience. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  belong  to  Law  Clubs,  which  meet 
every  week  for  the  arguing  and  decision  of  moot  cases. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  Graduation  must  make  written  application  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May.  An  ex- 
amination fee  of  five  dollars  must  be  inclosed  with  the  application, 
but  any  student  failing  to  pass  the  required  examination  can  present 
himself  the  following  year,  without  charge,  for  the  new  examination. 
No  student  can  be  considered  a  candidate  who  has  not  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law,  under  competent  instruction,  three  full  years,  and  of 
these  at  least  two  must  have  been  in  this  School.  Candidates  suc- 
cessfully passing  the  final  examinations  will  receive  a  Diploma  of 
Graduation;  and  if  they  have  previously  taken  the  first  degree  in 
Arts  they  will  receive  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
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EXPENSES. 

The  charges  for  instruction  in  the  regular  course  are  as  follows  :  — 
For  the  first  year  of  attendance    .......     $100 

For  the  second  year  of  attendance 75 

For  the  third  year  of  attendance 50 

Candidates,  who  are  members  of  the  bar  in  any  State,  prior  to 
their  connection  with  the  School,  are  received  at  one  half  the  above 
rates. 

By  single  terms  the  charges  are  as  follows  :  — 

For  the  first  year  of  attendance, 

First  Term $50 

Second  Term $70 

For  the  second  year  of  attendance. 

First  Term $35 

Second  Term $45 

For  the  third  year  of  attendance, 

First  Term $25 

Second  Term $30 

The  only  other  fee  is  the  one  of  $5  for  examination  on  graduation. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  for  board,  room,  washing,  etc.,  need  not 
exceed  $200  to  $300  per  scholastic  year.  Many  young  men  obtain 
situations  in  lawyers'  offices,  or  are  otherwise  able  to  do  something 
toward  their  own  support.  As  there  are  near  two  thousand  attor- 
neys in  and  about  the  city,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such  situations 
are  unusually  good. 

JSTo  fees  paid  or  secured  are  returned  on  account  of  inability  of  the 
student  to  attend,  but  if  a  whole  term  is  thus  lost  a  free  ticket  to  the 
lectures  of  the  corresponding  term  of  the  next  year  will  be  given. 

Any  student  leaving  during  the  year  must  at  the  time  notify  the 
Dean  in  writing,  otherwise  he  will  be  charged  the  tuition  fee  for  the 
entire  year. 

CALENDAR. 

First  Term  commences  October  3,  and  closes  December  22,  1877. 
Second  Term  commences  January  7,  and  closes  June  5,  1877. 
Fast  Day  recess  one  week. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean, 

Edmund  H.  Bennett, 

20  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
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Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

I.  TISDALE  TALBOT,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Surgerij  and  Surgical  Pa- 
thologg. 

JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women. 

WILLIAM  E.  PAYNE,  M.  D.,i  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

CONRAD  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

J.  HEBER  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

DAVID  THAYER,  M.T>.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

E.  BRUNO  DE  GERSDORFF,  M.T>.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Diagnosis. 

HENRY  C.  AHLBORN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Diagnosis. 

HENRY  B.  CLARKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

HOLMES  M.  JERNEGAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

HENRY  C.  ANGELL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

MARY  SAFFORD  BLAKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

NATHAN  R.  MORSE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry. 

JAMES  F.  BAB  COCK,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HENRY  COLMAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ALONZO  BOOTHBY,  M.  D.,  [nstructor  in  Anatomy. 

CAROLINE  E.  HASTINGS,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  and  Lecturer  on  Embryology. 

DENTON  G.  WOODVINE,  M.  D.,  Librarian  and  Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy. 

WILLIAM  P.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Chronic  Diseases. 

FREDERICK  W.  PAYNE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Eye. 

Hon.  EDWIN  WRIGHT,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

1  Deceased  March  9, 1877. 
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STUDENTS. 


GRADED   COURSE. 


NAME. 

Allen,  George  Edgar 
Bangs,  Edwin  Mayo 
Bartlett,  William  Read 
Bellows,  Howard  Perry,  S.  B. 

{Cornell  Univ.) 
Brown,  Plenry  Albert 
Butler,  Lorenzo  Fowler 
Clapp,  James  Wilkinson 
Dean,  Maria  Louise 
Dowdell,  Maria  Louise 
Dudley,  Susan 
Fisher,  Annie  Elizabeth 
Gage,  George  Newton 
Gale,  Mary  Kendall 
Gooding,  Emma  Jeannette 
Goodwin,  Charles  Otis 
Gottschalk,  Jr.,  William  von 
Hetherington,  Gilbert  Edwin 
Hooker,  Edward  Beecher 
Hutchison,  Adele  Stuart 
Hutchinson,  Sarah  Jane 
Jackson,  Anna  Woodward 
Janney,  Frances  Gage 
Langmaid,  George  Batchelder 
Marshall,  Julia  Ann 
Mason,  Herbert  Barker 
Payne,  Mary  Amelia 
Peirce,  Sarah  Eliza 
Rollins,  Charlotte  Abbie 
Russegue,  Henry  Elmore 
Sherman,  Charles  Francis 
Smith  Asa  Dennis 
Steene,  Emma  Eliza 
Swain,  Mary  Lizzie 
Swift,  George  Parsons 
Tower,  George  Augustus 
Tuck,  Arthur  Elmer 
Weeks,  Walter  Hubbard 
Wood,  Dan  Town  i 


^  SENIOR    CLASS. 

RESIDENCE. 

PRECEPTOR. 

Chelsea, 

W.  C.  Cutler, 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Lynn, 

Hospital. 

Boston, 

Hospital. 

Peabody, 

N.  R.  Morse,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

David  Thayer,  M.  D. 

BrooMine, 

E.  P.  Colby,  M.  D. 

Melrose, 

J.  H:eber  Smith,  M.  D. 

Amesbury, 

Mary  SafFord  Blake,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Yarmouthport, 

M.  J.  Flanders,  M.  D. 

E.  Washington,  N.  H 

.,  Galen  Allen,  M.  D. 

East  Medway, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Worcester, 

W.B.  Chamberlain,  M.D. 

Providence,  R.  1., 

W.  von  Gottschalk,  M.D, 

Johnston,  N.  Bruns., 

J.  C.  Gannett,  M.  D. 

Hartford,  Conn  , 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Fall  River, 

Mary  Saflford  Blake, M.D. 

Washington,  Vt., 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

J.  B.  Hunt,  M.  D. 

Danville,  Vt., 

Calvin  Woodward,  M.  D. 

Neponset, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Thomaston,  Me., 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Dover,  N.  II., 

W.  E.  Payne,  M.  D. 

Honohdu,  Sandwich  Ils.B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

East  Boston, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

N.  R.  Morse,  M.  D. 

Lowell, 

H.  M.  Hunter,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

J.  H.  Osgood,  M.  D. 

Brattleboro,  Vt., 

M.  J.  Flanders,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Colchester,  Conn., 

S.  E.  Swift,  M.  D. 

Waterville,  Me., 

H.  E.  Spalding,  M.  D. 

Chicopee, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Lowell, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Barre,  Vt., 

C.  H.  Chamberlain,  M,  D, 

1  Deceased. 
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Albert,  Isidor 
Aldrich,  Clara  Elizabeth 
Bancroft,  Laura  Shorey, 
Beck,  Judson  Lee 
Bedell,  Leila  Gertrude 
Blackwood,  Ellen  Ramsdell 
Chase,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Clements,  Lydia 
Cobb,  Harriet  Hodges 
Colesworthy,  Anna  Gertrude 
Cushing,  Harry  Horton 
Davis,  Frank  Stewart 
Feslor,  Frank  Joy 
Fisher,  Lizzie  Kendall 
Folsom,  Edwin 
Fuller,  Charles  Metcalf 
Garfield,  John 
Geny,  Charles  William 
Gill,  Gregor  Wymond 
Hall,  Charles  Brackett 
Hanson,  William  Greene 
Harris,  Samuel  Clapp 
Hartwell,  Francis  Wayland 
Hartwell,  Jessine  Millicent 
Hascall,  Henry  Jefferson 
Hogg,  Phillippa  Haynes 

King,  Alfred  Edwin 
Lane,  Charles  Irwin 
Lane,  Hannah  Lewella 
Leeds,  Charles 
Leslie,  Freeland  David 
Mason,  Monica 
Meade,  William  Frederick 
Murdock,  Edward  Arthur 
Palmer,  Frederick  Howard 
Merriam,  Frank  Gleason 
Pinckney,  Edward  Marion 
Reed,  Charles  Longley 
Richardson,  Frank  Chase 
Riedell,  John  Henry 
Rogers,  Clara  Hannah 
Russell,  Edwin  Herbert 
Russell,  John  Henry 
Sasse,  Otto 
Smith,  Annie  Willie 
Smith,  Ellenor 


MIDDLE    CLASS. 

Boston, 
Gardner, 

Rochville,  Peabody, 
Boston, 

Crown  Point,  Ind., 
Westborough, 
Boston, 
Brookline, 
Camhridgeport, 
Portland,  Me., 
Boston, 
Canton, 
Lowell, 
Boston, 

Harmony,  Me., 
West  Medway, 
Maiden, 

Thomaston,  Me., 
Boston, 

St.  Johnshury,  Vt., 
South  Boston, 
Dorchester, 
New  Marlborough, 
New  Marlborough, 
Medford, 

High  Ercall,  Welling- 
ton Salop,  Eng., 
Boston, 

Whitefield,  N.  H, 
East  Boston, 
Chelsea, 
East  Boston, 
Clinton, 
Boston, 

West  Boylston, 
Westerly,  R.  1., 
Boston, 
Boston, 
Dorchester, 
East  Boston, 
Boston, 

West  Danvers  Junction. 
Lowell, 
Boston, 
Boston, 
Boston, 
Boston, 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
R.  F.  H.  Hill,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
John  T.  Harris,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
H.  L.  Chase,  M.  D. 
G.  P.  Wesselhoeft,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
J.  H.  Osgood,  M.  D. 

C.  Wesselhoeft,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  H.  Leland,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  M.  Foss,  M.  D. 
Geo.  H.  Payne,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
J.  J.  Fox,  M.  D. 

G.  H.  Payne,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
J.  L.  Coffin,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Dan.  Lee  Jones,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B,  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

D.  B.  Whittier,  M.  D. 
L.  A.  Palmer,  M.  D. 

D.  G.  Woodvine,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

E.  F.  Spaulding,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
L.  Whiting,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  H.  Estabrook,  M.  D. 

F.  H.  Krebs,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Anna  Munroe,  M.  D. 


Stanford,  Flora  Hay  ward 
Stanley,  Charles  Henry 
Stanton,  Jere  Edmond 
Stockwell,  Amelia  Wood 
Stratton,  Wallace  Clinton 
Thompson,  Anna  Boynton 
Thompson,  Joseph  Marshall 
West,  Carrie  Helen 
White,  Margaret  Ann 
White,  Sue  Almira 
Wild,  George  Warren,  Jr. 
Woods,  Charles  Livingston 


Babcock,  Francis  Lester 

Bingham,  Ada 

Blaisdell,  James  Edward,  A.  B 
(  Wesley  an  Univ.) 

Bridges,  Charles  Horace 

Butlei',  Edward  Alison 

Church,  Clara  Barnard 

Clapp,  Seth  Edward 

Coffin,  Fred.  Gustavus 

Colby,  Myron  Morton 

Cole,  Frances  Henrietta 

Copp,  Laura  Worthington 

Corthell,  Clarence  Everett 

Culver,  Jane  Ken d  rick 

Cummings,  Maria  Louisa 

Ellis,  Edward  Harvey 

Hart,  Lydia  Jane 

Hathaway,  Abbie  Amy 

Hallo  well,  Clement  Howard 

Hardy,  Webster  Oliver 

Ho  bar  t,  George 

Holmes,  Manuel  Scott 

Jackson,  Henry  Ames 

Jackson,  Samuel  Hahnemann 

Keating,  Patrick  Francis  Hough- 
ton 

Law,  Levi  Jefferson 

Leach,  Henry  Martyn 

McMichael,  Helen  Ken  wick 

Marshall,  Anna  Mary 

Monroe,  John  Eugene 

Mudge,  Kate  Gertrude 

Parker,  Nelson  Cobleigh,  A.  B 
(  Wesleyan  Univ.) 

Parkhurst,  Luman  Boyden 
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Cornj,  Erie  Co.,  Pa 

,    J.  A.  D.  Adams,  M.  D. 

Lowell, 

A.  Thompson,  M.  D, 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Bridgeport,  Conn., 

C.  E.  Sanford,  M.  D. 

South  Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Providence,  R.  I., 

A.  H.  Okie,  M.  D. 

Winchester, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Utica,  N.  Y,, 

M.  M.  Gardner,  M.  D. 

Norton, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Lowell, 

A.  Thompson,  M.  D. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

E.  Dedham, 

Wm.  G.  Ware,  M.  D. 

Monroe,    Wis., 

H.  P.  Gatchell,  M.  1). 

Chelsea, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

H.  C.  Clapp,  M.  D. 

Haverhill, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Cambridgeport, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Winthrop,  Me., 

C.  A.  Cochran,  M.  D. 

Warner,  N.  H., 

J.  A.  Gallinger,  M.  D, 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Chelsea, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

East  Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

Geo.  H.  Payne,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Rockville, 

J.  H.  Gallison,  M.  D. 

Revere, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Bangor,  Me., 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Nelson,  N.  II., 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

W.  Waterville,  Me., 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Providence,  R.  L, 

W.  von  Gottschalk,  M.  D 

Boston, 

M.  B.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Charlestown, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Salem, 

S.  M.  Gate,  M.  D. 

Worcester, 

B.U.  School  of  Med. 

Newton,  Iowa, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

M.  N.  Johnson,  M.  D. 

Leominster, 

H.  R.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Lynn, 

■  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Newionville, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Ilopkinton, 

W.B.  Chamberlain,  M.D. 
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Payne,  Charles  McDonald 
Percy,  George  Emery 
Pidgin,  Lucy  Sturtevant 
Pierce,  Robert  Ernest 
Piper,  George  Augustus 
Rand,  Neliemiah  Wheeler 
Roberts,  Oscar  Waldo 
Rogers,  Charles  Rufus 
Russell,  Julia,  A.  B. 
Sanders,  Orren  Burnham 
Sargent,  Charles  Samuel 
Small,  Herbert  Elwyn 
Squire,  Edmund  Barnard 
Stoddard,  Alice  E. 
Sutherland,  John  Preston 
Tabor,  John  Murray 
Torrence,  Jean  Elvise 
Turner,  Thomas  Sawyer 
Watts,  Eliza 
Wells,  Henry  Curtiss 
Wheeler,  Laura  Ruth 
Wilder,  Sarah  Elisabeth 
Wildes,  Adeline  Wilkins 
Willcox,  Jessie 


Bath,  Me., 

F.  W.  Payne,  M.  D. 

Bath,  Me., 

Wm.  E.  Payne,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Melrose, 

J.  Hebcr  Smith,  M.  D. . 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Francistoivn,  N.  II., 

J.  K.  Warren,  M.  D. 

Enoshurg,  Yt., 

T.  R.  Waugh,  M.  D. 

E.  Wareham, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

0.  S.  Sanders,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

Charles  Cullis,  M.  D. 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 

C.  E.  Pinkham,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Norway,  Me., 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Mechanics  Falls,  Me. 

,  Wm.  Watters,  M.  D. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Bristol,  N.  H., 

J.  M.  Bishop,  M.  D. 

Lowell, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Andover, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Covington,  Ky., 

Mary  Safford  Blake,  M.D, 

GENERAL  COURSE. 


Dwinell,  Byron  Lee,  A.  B.  ( Tujls 

Col.)  E.  Calais,  Vt., 

Filkins,  Louisa  Florence  Cham- 

berlayne  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Fiske,  Katrina  Joanna  Chamber- 


layne 
Gleason,  Willis  Webster 
Gould,  Herbert  Dearborn 
Hare,  Andrew  Jackson 
Howe,  Lorenzo  Gilman,  Jr. 
Jones,  Emilie  Henchling 
Kelsey,  Orville  Robinson 
Kimball,  Levi  Houghton,  A.  B. 

[Bowdoin  Col.) 
Lang,  Eliza  Henderson 
Means,  Andrew  Fuller 
Metcalf,  Emily 
Payne,  John  Howard,  A.  B. 

[Bowdoin  Col.) 
Phillips,  Leslie  Almond 
Potter,  Hulda  McArthur 
Reed,  Clara  Deborah 


Medina,  N.  Y., 

Maiden, 

So.  Weare,  N  H., 

Boston, 

Lowell, 

Fredonia,  N.  Y., 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 


Bath,  Me., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
South  Boston, 
Fitchhurg, 

Bath,  Me., 

Quincy,  III., 

Augusta,  Me., 

So.  Acworth,  N.  II. 


A.  George,  M.  D. 

S.  H.  Morris,  M.  D. 

S.  H.  Morris,  M.  D. 
W.  F.  Dawes,  M.  D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  B.  Currier,  M.  D. 
H.  M.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
H.  M.  Jernegan,  M.  D. 

W.  E.  Payne,  M.  D. 
Harriet  J.  Sartain,  M.  D. 
W,H.  Ruddick,  M.D. 
H.  D.  Jelleson,  M.  D. 

W.  E.  Payne,  M.  D. 
J.  H.  Woodbury,  M.  D. 
J.  B.  Bell,  M.  D. 
S.  T.  Smith,  M.  D. 
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Reed,  Robert  Gates,  A.  B.  {Dart 

mouth  Col.) 
Rockwell,  John  Arnold 
Sant'ord,  William  Fisk,  A.  B. 

( Wesleyan  Univ.) 
Smith,  Newmaveh  Prescott 
Soule,  George  Canning 
Stronach,  Abraham  Booth 
Speier,  Hugo 
Thompson,  Eben 
Thurber,  Emily  Metcalf 
Trotter,  Richard  R. 
Welty,  Emma 


New  Bedford, 
Jewett  City,  Conn.. 

Hyde  Park, 
Chatham, 

Jewett  City,  Conn.. 
Wilmot,  N.  S., 
Prussia. 

No.  Danville,  Vt., 
Providence,  R.  I., 
Springfield, 
Gettysburg,  Penn., 


H.  B.  Clarke,  M.   D. 
B  U.  School  of  Med. 

S.  E.  Strong,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
E.  L.  Styles,  M.  D. 
W.  S.  Robertson,  M.  D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Calvin  Woodward,  M.  D. 
Geo.  D.  Wilcox,  M.  D. 
G.  W.  Swazey,  M.  D. 
J.  H.  Marsden,  M.  D. 


SPECIAL   COURSE. 


Roberts,  James  Hudson,  A.  B. 

(Yale  Col.) 
Smith,  Amelia  Woolworth 
Temple,  Emma  Augusta 
Wiggin,  James  Andrew 


Hartford,  Conn., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Boston, 
Boston, 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


ADMISSION. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  arts  are  admitted 
without  examination.  All  others  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they 
possess  such  an  English  education  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  as  will  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine  with 
profit.  Students  conditioned  in  Latin  will  be  allowed  one  year  to 
make  up  their  deficiencies.  Although  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
made  a  requisite  to  admission,  it  is  earnestly  urged  upon  medical  stu- 
dents as  of  great  value.  An  acquaintance  with  the  German  and 
French  languages  is  also  very  important. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  will  be  required 
of  all. 

COURSE   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  curriculum  is  of  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  char- 
acter, covering  three  years,  in  which  time  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty 
to  impart  to  every  student  a  complete  scientific  and  practical  medi- 
cal education.  The  graded  course,  by  which  the  various  branches 
are  taught  in  proper  succession,  is  considered  the  best  method  for 
thorough  instruction  ;  it  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  to  all 
who  are  beginning  the  study.  To  those  who  have  partially  completed 
their  course  elsewhere,  and  to  those  graduates  in  medicine  who  desire 
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to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  taught  in  this 
School,  especial  attention  is  given  by  the  Faculty,  and  every  facility 
offered  for  the  further  prosecution  of  their  studies.  The  regular 
course  of  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Anatomy,  general,  descriptive,  and  comparative,  with  dissections ; 
Histology,  and  Microscopy ;  Physiology,  human  and  comparative ; 
General  Chemistry ;  Minor  Surgery. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Anatomy,  pathological  and  surgical,  with  dissections  and  operations 
on  the  cadaver ;  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry ;  Materia 
Medica  ;  Institutes  of  Medicine  ;  Clinical  Medicine;  General  Pathol- 
ogy ;  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology ;  Clinical  Surgery  ;  Ophthal- 
mology and  Otology. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Materia  Medica;  Institutes  of  Homosopathy  and  Practice  ;  Special 
Pathology  and  Diagnosis ;  Clinical  Medicine ;  Clinical  Surgery ; 
Obstetrics ;  Diseases  of  Women ;  Diseases  of  Children ;  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Ethics  and  -^Esthetics. 


CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Clinics,  Medical,  Surgical,  Gynecological,  and  Ophthalmic,  will  be 
held  as  frequently  as  practicable  in  the  college  building,  under  the 
charge  of  the  professors,  and  in  these,  as  in  other  departments,  special 
effort  will  be  made  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  best  methods 
of  examining  patients,  and  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  details  of  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  treatment. 

Physicians  are  urgently  requested  to  send  to  the  College  Clinics 
during  the  lecture  session,  such  cases  of  general  or  special  disease  as 
possess  unusual  interest  or  require  particular  skill  and  experience  in 
their  treatment.  All  operations  and  examinations  before  the  class 
will  be  entirely  gratuitous. 

OTHER  FACILITIES. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  has  recently  erected,  on 
land  adjacent  to  the  School,  a  new  and  commodious  building,  which 
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contains  forty  beds.  The  students  will  have  access  to  its  wards,  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  disease  in  its  various  forms,  and  clinical 
lectures  and  instruction  will  be  given  upon  a  great  variety  of  diseases. 
During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  rare  and  instructive  surgical 
operations  have  been  witnessed  by  the  class,  and  the  enlarged  hos- 
pital facilities  greatly  increase  the  means  of  instruction. 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Dispensary  has  three  separate  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  These  are  accessible  to  the  students, 
and  from  the  large  number  of  patients  who  resort  to  these  institu- 
tions daily  they  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  practical  study 
of  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  Students  in  the  Senior  year  are  al- 
lowed to  visit  patients  at  their  homes,  and  prescribe  under  the  direc- 
tion and  with  the  aid  of  the  Professors. 

By  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  City  Hospital,  students  and  others 
are  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  surgical  operations  performed  there. 
The  public  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
afford  to  the  medical  student  unsurpassed  means  of  clinical  instruction 
and  observation  ;  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  by  the  Faculty  to  se- 
cure to  the  students  the  full  benefit  of  these  institutions.  In  addition 
to  the  Hospital  and  the  Dispensaries  already  mentioned,  the  follow- 
ing are  under  homoeopathic  management :  — 

The  Home  for  Little  Wanderers. 

The  Consumptives'  Home. 

The  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian. 

There  are,  also,  the  United  States  Marine  and  Naval  Hospitals, 
the  City  Hospital  and  Public  Institutions,  the  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the 
Carney  Hospital,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  many  smaller  in- 
stitutions in  which  special  studies  may  be  pursued  with  advantage. 

DEPARTMENTS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  of  instruction  among  the  various 
chairs  is  as  follows  :  — 

MATERIA    MEDIC  A    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Professors    Conrad   Wesselhoeft    and  J.    Heher    Smith.  —  Drugs ; 

Classification    according    to    botanical,  chemical,   pathogenetic   and 

therapeutic   relationships;    toxicology;  homoeopathic   provings   and 
applications  ;  therapeutic  uses  of  drugs. 
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PRACTICE. 

Professor  David  Thayer.  —  Etiology  and  diagnosis  of  disease ; 
history  of  the  theories  of  disease  and  health  methods  of  treating 
disease ;  the  homoeopathic  method  ;  special  diseases  and  their  respec- 
tive dietetic  and  other  hygienic  requirements. 

CLINICAL    MEDICINE. 

Professor  Henry  B.  Clarke.  —  Modern  methods  of  clinical  examina- 
tion, illustrated  by  selected  cases,  which  the  class  examine,  report 
upon  in  writing,  and  indicate  the  treatment. 

PATHOLOGY   AND    DIAGNOSIS. 

Professor  E.  Bruno  de  Gersdorff.  —  General  pathology  ;  its  foun- 
dation in  physiology ;  special  pathology  ;  diseases  of  the  respiratory, 
circulatory,  and  nervous  systems,  and  of  the  special  organs ;  symp- 
tomatology. 

OBSTETRICS    AND    DISEASES    OF^^WOMEN. 

Professor  J.  H.  Woodbury.  —  Theoretical  and  operative  midwifery  ; 
various  forms  of  dystocia ;  methods  of  treatment.  Practical  obser- 
vation of  cases.  Anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  organs 
of  gestation  ;  uterine  deviations  and  displacements  ;  methods  of  diag- 
nosis ;  instruments  and  their  uses  ;  neoplasms  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages. 

Professor  Mary  J.  S.  BlaJce.  —  Menstruation  as  a  natural  function 
and  its  deviations ;  hysteria ;  ovarian  physiology  and  pathology  ;  ova- 
rian tumors,  their  diagnosis  and  treatment ;  diseases  of  the  uterine 
ligaments ;  diseases  of  the  mammae. 

DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN. 

Professors  N.  F.  Morse  and  Mercy  B.  Jackson.  —  Acute  and  chronic 
diseases  peculiar  to  children ;  hygienic  requirements  of  childhood ; 
best  forms  of  food  when  artificial  diet  is  required. 

SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Professor  I.  T.  Talbot.  —  General  principles  of  surgery ;  relation 
of  surgery  to  general  medical  practice ;  pathological  conditions  neces- 
sitating operations ;  methods  of  treatment  before,  during,  and  after 
operations ;  conservative  methods  and  measures. 
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OPERATIVE    AND    CLINICAL    SURGERY. 

Professor  H.  M.  Jernegan.  —  Surgical  operations  in  detail;  de- 
scription of  each ;  instruments  and  their  uses ;  practical  illustrations 
upon  the  cadaver  and  by  operations  before  the  class  in  the  weekly 
clinics. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Professor  H.  C.  Angell.  —  General  view  of  the  science  ;  the  more 
common  defects  and  diseases  of  the  eye  ;  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Ahlborn.  —  Scope  of  the  science ;  patholog- 
ical conditions  of  the  human  body  and  of  its  more  important  organs  ; 
illustrations  of  these  conditions  by  morbid  specimens,  plates,  and  dia- 
grams. 

ANATOMY. 

Doctor  Alonzo  Boothhy.  —  Origin  and  history  of  scientific  anatomy  ; 
comparative  anatomy  ;  human  anatomy  and  its  related  sciences  ;  latest 
methods  and  results.  Actual  dissections  of  every  part  of  the  human 
body  by  the  student. 

HISTOLOGY. 

Professor  Henry  Colman.  —  Microscopy  ;  microscopic  technology  ; 
practical  use  of  the  microscope ;  illustration  and  study  of  the  healthy 
tissues ;  comparison  with  pathological  products ;  preserving  and 
mounting  specimens. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Professor  Walter  Wesselhoeft.  —  Scope  of  human  and  comparative 
physiology ;  normal  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body  ;  struc- 
tural and  functional  changes  in  the  process  of  development. 

GENERAL    CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  James  F.  Babcock.  —  The  general  principles  of  chemis- 
try, according  to  the  new  nomenclature  and  latest  results;  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  various  chemical  processes ;  experiments, 
analytical  and  synthetical. 

BOTANY  AND  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  E.  P.  Colby.  —  Elementary  botany,  including  structure, 
physiology,   morphology,  inflorescence,  and  classification;    medical 
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botany,  description  and  classification  of  medicinal  plants,  their  re- 
spective habitats ;  time  for  collecting,  methods  of  preparation,  etc. ; 
vegetable  food;  microscopic  study  of  plants.  The  instruction  in  med- 
ical chemistry  includes  physiological  chemistry,  general  qualitative 
analysis,  volumetric  analysis  of  urine,  toxicology,  and  the  preparation 
of  chemical  drugs. 

SPECIAL   LECTURES. 

William  P.  Wesselhoeft,  M.  D.,  on  Chronic  Diseases. 

F.  W.  Payne,  M.  D.,  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Eye. 

D.   G.  Woodvine,  M.  D.,  on  Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases  of 

the  Throat. 
Caroline  E.  Hastings,  M.  D.,  on  Embryology. 
Hon.  Edwin  Wright,  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
These  lecturers,  by  special  courses,  are  enabled  to  teach  the  various 
subjects  assigned  them  much  more  thoroughly  and  minutely  than  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  in  the  regular  courses  by  the  Professors. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  first  part  of  the  lecture  is  often  devoted  to  a  brief  oral  exam- 
ination of  the  principal  subjects  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture. 
Quiz  classes  have  been  organized  among  the  students  for  mutual  im- 
provement. 

Written  examinations  are  frequently  held  during  the  school  terms, 
and  are  a  most  efficient  means  of  education.  They  not  only  fix  in 
the  mind  of  the  student  the  instruction  received,  but  enable  him  to 
condense  and  correctly  state  what  he  has  learned.  He  thus  acquires 
a  facility  in  expressing  medical  facts  and  opinions  which  will  be  of 
great  service  to  him  throughout  his  professional  life. 

The  written  examinations  for  graduation  are  held  at  stated  times 
during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  commencement.  The  examina- 
tions in  graded  studies  are  made  before  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
and,  when  successful,  a  certificate  to  that  effect  is  given.  Students 
not  successful  in  the  regular  examinations  may  be  examined  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term. 

LIBRARIES,  READING  ROOMS,  Etc. 

The  following  are  open  to  the  student  without  charge :  — 
1.    The  Library  of  the  School,  containing  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred volumes,  including  the  collection  of  the  New  England  Female 
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Medical  College,  and  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeo^)athic 
Medical  Society.  A  large  number  of  valuable  works  have  been  added 
the  past  year. 

2.  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  No  collection  in 
America  surpasses  this,  either  in  extent  or  value;  but  one,  the  Con- 
gressional, is  comparable  with  it.  Even  as  to  strictly  medical  works 
it  is  said  to  be  outranked  by  but  two  in  the  country  :  one,  that  of  the 
Surgeon-general  in  Washington,  and  the  other,  a  special  collection  in 
Pennsylvania.  Non-resident  students  will  be  furnished  with  a  ticket 
admitting  to  the  privileges  of  this  library  on  application  to  the  Dean. 

3.  The  Reading-Room  of  the  Public  Library.  More  than  four 
hundred  periodicals,  including  leading  medical  organs,  American  and 
European,  are  here  taken. 

The  varied  and  valuable  facilities  for  general  culture  which  Boston 
aiFords  in  its  other  libraries,  its  collections  of  Natural  History,  its 
courses  of  scientific  and  literary  lectures,  its  classical  and  popular 
concerts,  and  its  art  exhibitions,  make  an  aggregate  of  general  edu- 
cational agencies  whose  value  to  the  earne-^t  and  ambitious  student 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

4.  A  legacy  has  recently  been  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Harriot  K. 
Hunt,  the  income  of  which  is  to  provide  text-books  for  indigent  fe- 
male medical  students.  The  Trustees  of  this  fund  have  placed  its 
income  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  this  School,  and  books  are 
loaned  to  the  students  during  the  term  time. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

Such  as  have  not  pursued  the  full  course  of  this  School  and  passed 
its  regular  examinations  must  present  evidence  of  having  studied 
medicine  three  years  with  competent  instruction,  and  of  having  at- 
tended at  least  three  full  and  reputable  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  in 
this  School,  and  must  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 
They  must  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  four  weeks  before  the 
time  of  graduation,  and  each  must  then  present  an  original  autograph 
thesis  upon  some  theme  related  to  the  studies  of  the  School. 

State  Medical  Societies  can  participate  in  the  testing  of  candidates 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  Part  First  of  Volume  Second  of  the  Uni- 
versity Year  Book. 
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TUITION  FEES. 

Matriculation  (once  only) $  5  00 

Practical  Anatomy 10  00 

Grraduation 30  00 

Tickets  for  one  full  course  of  lectures,   including   Summer 

Term 100  00 

Instruction  in  Summer  Term  alone 40  00 

Lecture  tickets  for  the  complete  graded  course  of  three  years 

in  advance 160  00 

Graduates  of  other  medical  colleges 50  00 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  at  other  medical 

colleges,  or  one  at  this  and  one  at  some  other       .     .     .     .     50  00 


GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Students  can  live  as  cheaply  in  Boston  as  in  any  city  of  its  size, 
and  the  general  expenses  will  be  determined  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  individual. 

The  cost  of  board  and  rooms  need  not  exceed  from  five  to  eight 
dollars  per  week.  By  the  formation  of  clubs  the  expense  of  board 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  dollars  per  week  in  some  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

The  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  School  will  be  arranged  at 
such  hours  that  students  living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or 
towns  on  the  lines  of  the  various  railroads  may  conveniently  attend. 

Season  tickets  on  several  railroads  can  be  obtained  by  students  at 
reduced  rates,  the  reduction  being  usually  one  half.  Inquiry  regard- 
ing students'  tickets  should  be  made  at  the  railroad  offices,  and  not  at 
the  office  of  the  School. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  limited  number  of  free  scholarships,  for  the  benefit  of  indigent 
and  worthy  female  students,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  of  the 
College,  and  will  be  available  to  such  as  require  assistance. 

There  are  also  certain  positions  in  the  school,  in  which  students 
may  in  part  or  wholly  pay  their  tuition  by  performing  the  required 
duties. 

The  Homoeopathic  Association  of  Boston  University  will  also  be 
able  to  render  some  assistance  to  worthy  and  indigent  students. 
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HOUSE   PHYSICIAN  AND   SURGEON   TO   THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS  HOMOEOPATHIC   HOSPITAL. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  term  a  competitive  examination  will  be 
held  for  these  positions.  The  successful  candidates  will  receive  board 
and  lodging,  and  unusual  clinical  advantages  in  the  Hospital,  for  one 
year. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING. 

In  pursuance  of  an  enabling  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  has  been  united  with  the 
/^.)ston  University  School  of  Medicine.  The  new  building  of  the  Fe- 
r  ale  Medical  College,  eligibly  situated  on  East  Concord  Street,  oppo- 
site the  City  Hospital,  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  now  contains 
ample  lecture-rooms,  including  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  seating 
three  hundred  students,  chemical,  physiological,  and  microscopical 
laboratories,  a  spacious  and  airy  dissecting-room,  a  museum,  a  li- 
brary, and  cloak  and  dressing-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

Begins  directly  after  Commencement  —  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  Summer  Term,  devoted 
to  readings,  recitations,  and  practical  demonstrations,  began  for  the 
present  year  on  Monday,  March  12,  1877,  and  will  continue  twelve 
weeks,  to  Saturday,  June  2,  1877.  The  Winter  Term,  for  lectures, 
clinics,  and  general  instruction,  begins  on  Wednesday,  October  10, 
1877,  and  will  continue  twenty-one  weeks,  to  Wednesday,  March  6, 
1878. 

All  the  lectures  of  the  three  years'  course  will  be  delivered  during 
each  lecture  term  to  the  respective  classes. 

Students  who  may  not  wish  to  take  the  complete  course,  can  at- 
tend such  special  courses  as  they  may  elect. 


VACATIONS. 

A  vacation  of  ten  days  precedes  and  one  of  three  months  follows 
the  Summer  Term.  Short  recesses  are  also  arranged  for  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  holidays.  ' 
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For  any  further   information    application    may  be  made   to   the 
Dean, 

I.  TisDALE  Talbot,  M.  D., 

31  Mount  Vernon  Street.  Boston. 


Or  to  the  Registrar 


John  H.  Woodbury,  M.  D., 

165  Boylston  Street,  Boston' 


SCHOOL  OF   ORATORY. 

Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

LEWIS  B.  MONROE,  A.  M.,  Dean,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Expression; 

j^sthetics  of  the  Voice;  Oratorical  and  Dramatic  Action. 
J.  WESLEY  CHURCHILL,  A.  M.,  Rhetoric;  Expressive  Reading ;  Lecture  and 

Sermon  Delivery. 
A.  GRAHAM   BELL,   Cidtia^e  of  the  Speaking   Voice;  Mechanism  of  Speech; 

"  Visible  Speech;  "  Method  of  Instructing  Deaf  Mutes  in  Articulation. 
HENRY  N.  HUDSON,  A.  M.,  Shakespeare;  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Study ; 

Class  Readings. 
ROBERT  R.   RAYMOND,  A.    M.,   Delineation  of  Shakespearean    Characters. 
GEORGE  L.  OSGOOD,  A.  M.,  Vocalization  as  applied  to  Oratory. 
JAMES  T.  FIELDS,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 
HENRY  W.  SMITPI,  A.  M,  \ 
MARY  S.  THOMPSON,         [^Instructors. 
FLETCHER  OSGOOD,  ) 

STUDENTS. 

SENIOR    CLASS. 

Allen,  Fred.  H.  (  Theol.  Inst,  of  Conn.) Hartford,  Conn. 

Baright,  Anna Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Beal,  Mark  B E.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Bloch,  Samuel   S Cleveland,  0. 

Chadbourne,  Elizabeth  S Dorchester. 

Chase,  IMary  E Cambridge. 

Clark,  M.  Alice Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Crowell,  Eva E.  Dennis. 

Dyer,  M.  Ellen Vineland,  N.  J, 

Eager,  Harriott  A Newton. 

Emerson,  Charles  W , Boston. 

Farnham,  Schuyler  C,  A.  M.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Exeter,  N.  H. 

Findley,  Kate  A Andover. 

Frair,  Hattie  A Fitchburg. 

Hodge,  Elsie  M Canajoharie,  N.  Y 
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Huddleston,  George  W.,  A.  B.  {NewmarJcet  Col.) Harlem  Springs,  0. 

Macdonald,  Peter  M.  {Theol.  Inst,  of  Conn.) Boston. 

McGregor,  Duncan,  A.  B.  [Northwestern   Col.) Pontiac,  Mich. 

Osgood,  Fletcher Chelsea. 

Parker,  Edward  Everett Everett. 

Parkhurst,  Elizabeth  A Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Peabody,  Louise  M Boston. 

Penney,  William  F.,  A.  M.  [Mt.  Allison  Col.) Carhonear,  Newfoundland. 

Snider,  Charles  W Cleveland,  0. 

Stuart,  M.  Frank Boston. 

Westendorf,  Katherine. . Cincinnati,  0. 

White,  Ella Clyde,  0. 

Williams,  Ella  M Worcester. 

Wood,  Joseph  H Mendon. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Ballou,  Lizzie  M Princeton,  III. 

Bashford,  James  W.,  A.  M.  ( Univ.  of  Wis.)  D.  B Boston. 

Bates,  Myra  L Boston. 

Brewer,  Lillian  L Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Burgess,  Florence  E Boston. 

Campbell,  William  R.,  A.  B.  (  Williams  Col.) Mendon,  III. 

Clark,  Frances  S Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Colby,  Kate  L Keene,  N.  H. 

Curry,  Samuel  S.,  A.  B.  [E.  T.  Wesleyan  Univ.),  D.  B. . .  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Kate Boston. 

Dean,  Clitheroe Boston. 

Drury,  Edward  P Worcester. 

Dudley,  Albion  M Salem. 

Fletcher,  Austin  B.,  A.  B.  {Tufls  Col.) Franklin. 

Forristall,  Lizzie  R.i Chelsea. 

Hildreth,  Nina  M.i Cambridge. 

Houghton,  Agnes  A Hyannis. 

Howell,  Jeanette  E Lowell. 

Johnson,  William  M.,  A.  M.  {Illinois  Col.),  D.  B Springfield,  III. 

Kenniutt,  Clara Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

King,  Edward  P E.  Amherst. 

McFarland,  John  T.,  A.M.  (Simpson  Centenary  Col.)..  .Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Miller,  Callie Peterboro',  N.  H. 

Morrison,  Jennie  A Whitestone,  L.  I. 

Osman,  Minnie  C Boston. 

Page,  Fanny Palmer. 

Parker,  Frances  M Newtonville. 

Pelton,  Jennie  G.^ Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E-ankin,  John  Joseph,  A.  B.  (  Williams  Col.) Newark,  N.  J. 

Richards,  Laura  D.i Derby,  Vt. 

Richardson,  Fanny Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Robertson,  Fred.  C Boston. 


Also  a  member  of  the  special  class  in  "  Visible  Speech.' 
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Eobinson,  Lucy  EA Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sayles,  Atkinson,  Jr. Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Lilian  Beardslee Kingston,  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Smith,  Thomas  E.,  B.  S.,  {Mass.  Agricultural  Col.) West  Chesterfield 

Stone,  Eannie  M.i Belmont. 

True,  Rosa  E.i Portland,  Me. 

Tyler,  Georgia  E Westfield. 

Warman,  Edward  B Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Worthen,  Carrie  F Ameshury, 


SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

PREPARING    TO    BECOME    ARTICULATIOK      TEACHERS,    ACCORDING      TO     BELL's 
SYSTEM    OF    "  VISIBLE    SPEECH." 

Allen,  Susie  W Lowell,  BLass. 

Ballard,  Eva, Framingham. 

Clark,  Sara Dorchester. 

Fearing,  C.  W Boston. 

Leonard,  Anna  E, Boston. 

Maynard,  Inez Boston. 

Summers,   Sara  L.  D Jamaica  Plain. 

This  department  of  the  University  is  designed  to  meet  demands 
which  have  long  existed  in  the  community.  Every  year  the  colleges 
and  professional  schools  of  the  country  graduate  scores  of  young  men 
who  desire  to  become  effective  public  speakers,  and  who  have  chosen 
professions  in  which  their  success  will  be  largely  dependent  upon 
their  ability  as  orators,  but  who,  endowed  it  may  be  with  natural  gifts 
of  eloquence,  have  been  unable  to  acquire  the  culture  necessary  to 
make  those  gifts  most  available.  They  may  be  proficient  in  logic 
and  rhetoric,  but  those  attainments  do  not  compensate  for  a  delivery 
hopelessly  marred  by  a  bad  voice  and  vicious  pronunciation,  nor  do 
they  afford  any  security  against  clergyman's  sore  throat,  and  similar 
affections,  arising  from  faulty  habits  in  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs. 
It  is  an  anomalous  system  of  education  which  sends  forth  as  public  - 
speakers  men  who  have  given  no  attention  to  the  art  of  speaking. 

Another  consideration  which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school  is  the  urgent  and  growing  demand  for  liberally  educated  men 
and  women  possessed  of  those  special  qualifications  which  would  fit 
them  for  professorships  of  Oratory  in  the  colleges,  professional  schools, 
and  high  schools  of  the  land.  The  call  for  such  instructors  is  great, 
the  position  desirable,  the  compensation  tempting,  but  in  consequence 
partly  of  a  false  estimate  of  the  profession,  partly  of  a  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  preparation,  the  supply  is  almost  absolutely  wanting. 
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The  School  of  Oratory  is  designed  to  supply  these  deficiencies  by 
furnishing  every  possible  facility  for  training  in  reading  and  speaking  ; 
and  especially  by  qualifying  students  to  beconie  professors  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory  in  colleges,  and  superintendents  of  this  department 
in  public  schools. 

ADMISSTOK 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  from  any  college  of  arts  will  be  evidence  of 
the  qualification  of  an  applicant  to  enter  the  School.  This  condition 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  insisted  upon  ;  but  all  candidates  for  admission 
must  possess  a  good  English  education,  and  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character.  It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who 
intend  to  qualify  themselves  as  professors  should  have  a  correct  mu- 
sical ear,  and  a  natural  gift  as  readers  and  speakers. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  full  course,  entitling  the  student  to  Diploma  of  Graduation, 
will  occupy  two  years,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
May.  It  includes  the  Culture  of  the  Speaking  Voice,  Articulation, 
Orthoepy,  Expressive  Reading,  Declamation,  Gesture,  Oratorical  Ac- 
tion, and  the  Dramatic  Art. 

Lectures  on  English  Literature,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  with  occa- 
sional Dramatic  Readings. 

Also  lectures  on  Diseases  and  Hygiene  of  the  Voice,  Laryngoscopy, 
Acoustics,  Esthetics,  and  other  important  subjects. 

Practical  instruction  in  Bell's  System  of  "  Visible  Speech  "  for 
those  who  intend  to  become  articulation  teachers  of  deaf  mutes. 

The  instruction  in  the  more  essential  departments  will  be  in  the 
form  of  practical  exercises  and  drills.  Two  or  more  lessons  or  lec- 
tures will  be  given  daily  for  five  days  in  each  week  throughout  the 
scholastic  year. 

Students  in  the  School  or  Oratory  desiring  to  give  attention  to 
Music,  Ancient  or  Modern  Languages,  etc.,  are  afforded  special  fa- 
cilities for  so  doing  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University. 

LIBRARIES,  READING-ROOMS,  Etc. 

Members  of  this  School  have  free  access  to  the  Public  Library  of 
the  city,  to  the  State  Library,  and  to  the  Reading-rooms  connected 
with  them. 

Probably  no  city  in  the  land  affords  better  opportunities  to  hear 
distinguished  lecturers  and  orators. 
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EXPENSES. 

The  charge  for  instruction  is  :  — 

For  the  first  year  that  the  student  is  a  member  of  the  School  .   $200 

For  the  second  year  that  the  student  is  a  member  of  the  School  .  100 

In  each  case  one  half  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

The  only  additional  charge  is  one  of  $5,  for  the  Diploma  of  Grad- 
uation. 

GRADUATION. 

Those  who  complete  the  full  course  and  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation, will  receive  from  the  University  a  Diploma,  and  will  be  au- 
thorized to  announce  themselves  as  Graduates  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Oratory. 

Students  who  have  studied  what  would  be  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  course  before  entering,  will  be  admitted  to  the  advanced  class, 
and,  if  in  other  respects  qualified,  may  graduate  in  one  year. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1875-76. 

First  term  opens  October  10  ;  closes  December  21,  1877. 
Second  term  opens  January  7  ;  closes  May  15,  1878. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Professor  Levtis  B.  Monroe,  A.  M., 

18  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
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Magnum  iter  ad  doctas  projicisci  cogor  Athenas. 

Now  fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  thai  sort 
Han  shapen  hem  to  Rome  for  to  wende. 

RomcB  nutriri  mihi  contigit,  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles ; 
Adjecire  bones  paulb  plus  artis  Athena, 
Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  sylvas  Academi  qucerere  verum. 


SCHOOL  OF  ALL  SCIENCES. 

Organized  1874. 


FACULTY. 


The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  consists  of  the  University  Senate,  i.  e.,  of 
all  regular  Professors  of  the  following  Faculties,  together  with  such  additional  instruc- 
tors as  the  work  of  the  School  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

WILLIAM  F.  WAKEEN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Acting  Dean. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  OEATORY. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 
FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


COOPERATING  FACULTIES. 
L  At  Athens. 

'EMMANOTHA  K0KKIN02,  'AvriirpiiTavis  rod  UaveTna-rrifxiov. 
KA©HrHTAI  TTJs  &eoXoyiKT}s  Sx^^^Sj  KwvaravrTvos  KovToy6vr]s,  Koff/x-ljrcop. 
KAOHrHTAI  T7J?  NofxiKris  1,xoAr]s,  NikSKuo?  Aafxao-KijvSs,  Koa-fjL^rwp. 
KA0HrHTAI  rrjs  "laTpiKrjs  ^xo^^-^^j  'AvSpeas  'Avayv<a(Tr6.Ki/is^  KocrixiiTtap. 
KAOHrHTAI  TTJS  ^iKo(ro<piKris  lSx<'^^5>  KwaravTlvos  2.  KSvroSf  Ko(T//.'f)rup. 

II.  At   Rome. 

PIETRO  BLASERNA,  Rettore  della  Universita. 

FACOLTA  DI  GIURISPRUDENZA,  Pasquale  S.  Mancini,  Preside. 

FACOLtI  DI  MEDICINA  E  CHIRURGIA,  Lfigi  Galassi,  Preside. 

FACOLTI  DI  SCIENZE  FISICHE  E  MATEMATICHE,  Giuseppe  Bat- 
tag  lini.  Preside. 

FACOLTA  DI  FILOSOFIA  E  LETTERE,  Luigi  Fekri,  Preside. 
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STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi 

Bashford,  James  Whitford,  A,  B.  {Univ.  of  Wis.),  1873, 

D.  B.,  1876 Madison,  Wis. 

Curry,  Samuel  Silas,  A.  B.  {E.  Tenn.  Wes.  Univ.),  1872 ; 

D.  B.,  1875 Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Dearborn,  Josiah  Weare,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  CoL),  1870 Jefferson,  N.  H. 

Hall,  James  Barclay,  A.  B.  {Acadia  Col.  N.  S.),  1873 Lawrencetown, N.  S. 

Humphrey,  James  Harrison,  A.  B.  {Lawrence  Univ.),  1870  ; 

D.  B.,  1873 Mansfield. 

Huntington,  William  Edwards,  A.  B.  {Univ.  of  Wis.),  1870  ; 

D,  B.,  1873 Boston. 

Johnson,  Edward,  A,B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.),  1856 Lynn. 

Koch,  Edward  Philip,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.),  1873 Wan^enton,  Mo. 

Magill,  Helen,  A.  B,  {Swarthmore  CoL),  1875 Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Raymond,  Bradford  Paul,  A.  B.  {Lawrence  Univ.),  1870; 

D.  B.,  1873 New  Bedford. 

Vosholl,  Henry,  A.  B.  {Central  Wesleyan  CoL),  1876 Warrenton,  Mo. 

This  schola  scholarum  is  designed,  first,  for  the  benefit  of  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science,  of  whatsoever  college,  who  with 
little  or  no  direct  reference  to  fitting  themselves  for  a  professional 
life,  may  desire  to  receive  post-graduate  instruction  in  this  University ; 
secondly,  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  and  all  graduates  in  Theology, 
Law,  Medicine,  or  other  professional  course,  who  may  wish  to  broaden 
and  supplement  their  professional  culture  by  courses  of  study  in  re- 
lated sciences,  arts,  and  professions.  It  is  the  crowning  and  unifying 
department  of  the  entire  University  organization,  the  Studium  Gen- 
erale  of  the  Middle  Ages  restored  and  vitally  adjusted  to  the  modern 
Educational  System. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Being  a  department  for  elective  post-graduate  study  only,  the 
School  will  present  no  prescribed  courses.  All  candidates  for  de- 
grees, however,  will  be  advised  with  respect  to  their  studies,  and  will 
receive  a  degree  only  after  pursuing  a  course  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion upon  it. 

When  fully  organized,  the  instruction  presented  in  this  department 
will  include  all  branches  of  knowledge  adapted  to  the  ends  of  a  uni- 
versal post-graduate  school. 
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To  qualified  specialists  it  will  aim  to  provide  thorough  instruction 
in  — 

All  Cultivated  Languages  and  their  Literatures. 

All  Natural  and  Mathematical  Sciences. 

All  Theological,  Legal,  and  Medical  Studies. 

All  Fine  Arts,  properly  so  called. 

All  branches  of  Special  LListorical  Study,  etc.,  etc. 

For  qualified  students  of  generalizing  aims,  instruction  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Universal  Sciences.  Under  this  term  are  included  all 
those  disciplines  in  which  the  matter  common  to  several  special  sci- 
ences is  treated  as  a  larger  whole.  When  this  is  done  historically 
there  results  a  universal,  or  comparative,  history  of  the  matter 
treated;  when  5^c^^^ca%,  a  universal,  or  comparative,  science  of  it; 
when  philosophically,  a  universal,  or  comparative,  philosophy  of  it. 
Here,  therefore,  belong  such  sciences  as  these :  — 

Universal,  or  Comparative,  ILlstory  of  Languages. 

Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philology. 

Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Language,  or  Philosophy 

of  Language  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Religions. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Theology. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  or  Philosophy 

of  Religion  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Laws. 
Universal,  or   Comparative,  Jurisprudence. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,   Philosophy  of  Law,  or   Philosophy  of 

Law  universally  considered. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  History  of  Societies. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Sociology. 
Universal,  or  Comparative,  Philosophy  of  Society,  or  Philosophy  of 

Society  universally  considered. 

These  sciences  are  all  of  most  recent  birth,  several  of  them,  in- 
deed, scarce  christened,  but  all  of  them  are  legitimate  children  of  the 
new  science  and  new  scientific  methods  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Others  are  sure  to  follow,  and  in  this  new,  hitherto  almost  unorgan- 
ized department  of  University  work,  a  place  and  a  welcome  is  pre- 
pared for  each. 
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THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  AT   ATHENS. 

Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  of  Boston  University,  who 
are  Bachelors  of  Arts,  can  pursue  approved  courses  of  Study  in  the 
National  University  at  Athens,  without  expense  for  tuition  in  either 
institution.  On  returning  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination, 
such  students  will  receive  their  appropriate  degree  precisely  as  if 
they  had  remained  in  residence. 

The  National  University  of  Greece,  organized  by  the  renascent 
kingdom  in  1836,  has  steadily  advanced  in  strength  and  resources 
until  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  universities 
of  the  world.  Twenty  years  ago  Professor  Felton  wrote  of  it: 
"  Among  its  Professors  are  men  who  would  do  honor  to  any  Euro- 
pean University."  Since  that  time  its  corps  of  instructors  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  number  of  students  risen  from  six  hundred  to  be- 
tween one  and  two  thousand.  The  Programme  of  Lectures  for  the 
current  term  presents  over  one  hundred  separate  courses.  For  the 
purpose  of  indicating  some  of  the  advantages  afforded  to  Students 
of  Philology,  History,  and  Art,  a  selection  from  the  lecture-topics  of 
the  Philosophical  Faculty  was  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Year  Book. 


THE  ROYAL   UNIVERSITY  AT   ROME. 

Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  who  are  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  can  also  pursue  approved  courses  of  study  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity at  Rome,  without  charge  for  tuition,  and  on  returning  and 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  receive  the  appropriate  degree. 

Founded  in  1244,  fostered  through  centuries  by  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral potentates,  beautified  by  the  skill  of  Michael  Angelo,  supple- 
mented by  the  unequaled  attractions  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome  has  been  for  many  generations  one  of  the  most 
renowned  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  as  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy,  the  University  was  entirely  reorganized  upon  a  plan 
worthy  of  its  new  metropolitan  importance.  In  November,  1870,  it 
was  reopened  with  memorable  solemnities.  Since  that  time  its  new 
fame  has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  glowing  prophecies  uttered 
in  the  inaugural  of  Professor  Moriggia  are  rapidly  finding  fulfillment. 
As  in  the  other  national  universities,  the  Faculty  of  Theology  has 
been  abolished.     The  Faculty  of  Law  numbers  about  twenty  Pro- 
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fessors.  Their  lecture  courses  cover :  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Juridical  Sciences ;  History  of  Jurisprudence  ;  Roman  Law ;  the 
Civil  Code ;  Institutes  of  Canon  Law ;  Criminal  Law ;  Procedure  in 
Criminal  Law ;  Civil  Procedure ;  Administrative  Law ;  Mercantile 
Law  ;  Political  Economy ;  Science  of  Finance  ;  Constitutional  Law ; 
International  Law ;  Admiralty ;  Philosophy  of  Law ;  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, etc. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  over  thirty  Professors 
and  assistants.  Every  branch  of  medicine,  surgery,  pharmacy,  and 
veterinary  science  is  included  in  the  instruction.  Connected  with  a 
large  number  of  the  most  magnificent  and  extensive  hospitals  in  the 
world,  the  clinics  of  the  medical  department  are  of  remarkable  variety 
and  value. 

The  Faculty  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  is  of  the  same 
size  as  that  of  Medicine,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  only 
a  little  smaller.  In  this  last  department  alone,  there  are  some  fifty 
courses  of  instruction  from  term  to  term. 

The  great  libraries  of  the  city ;  its  various  learned  societies  of  cos- 
mopolitan fame  ;  its  museums  and  palaces  and  galleries  of  art ;  its 
historic  basilicas  and  churches  and  catacombs ;  its  monuments  of  ante- 
christian  antiquity,  walls,  pillars,  arches  of  triumph,  fora,  aqueducts, 
temples,  tombs,  —  all  these,  and  many  more,  are  among  the  daily  in- 
structors of  the  student  in  Rome. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  this  department  are,  Master  of  Arts, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science. 

They  will  be  conferred  only  upon  those  members  of  the  School 
who  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination thereon. 

THE   COMING  YEAR. 

Several  years  must  elapse  before  the  immense  work  of  this  School, 
especially  in  its  home  department,  can  be  organized  with  anything 
like  the  desirable  completeness. 

The  coming  year,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  belonging  to  the 
regular  curriculums  of  the  different  departments,  four  courses  will  be 
provided,  to  wit:  1.  A  Course  of  Lessons  in  Sanskrit,  two  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  academic  year.     2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on 
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the  General  Principles  and  History  of  Comparative  Philology,  two 
hours  a  week  from  Oct.  29  till  Christmas  recess.  3.  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Philology  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  Romanic,  Germanic,  and  Slavonic  languages,  two  hours  a 
week  from  New  Year's  till  close  of  academic  year.  4.  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Vedic  and  later  Sanskrit  Literature,  once  a  week  from 
Oct.  27  till  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  All  of  the  above  by  Mr. 
Dippold. 

For  the  first  course,  the  fee  will  be  $30 ;  for  the  second,  $10  ;  for 
the  third,  $15  ;  for  the  fourth,  $20  ;  for  all  four,  $60. 

None  of  these  courses  will  be  given  unless  a  suitable  number  of 
applications  are  received. 

The  coming  year  but  two  of  the  degrees  will  be  made  attainable. 
The  conditions  upon  which  they  will  be  conferred  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates, otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  having  taken  their  first  de- 
gree in  arts,  shall  satisfactorily  complete  in  the  School  of  All  Sci- 
ences a  two  years'  course  of  study  in  Oratory,  or  in  Music,  or  in  the 
two. 

2.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  also  be  conferred  upon  can- 
didates, otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  having  taken  their  first  de- 
gree in  arts,  shall  pursue  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  at  Boston, 
Athens,  or  Rome,  recommended  studies  for  one  year,  and  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  upon  the  same. 

3.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  upon 
candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  after  taking  their  first 
degree  in  arts,  shall  pursue  recommended  studies  in  this  School  for 
two  years,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Any  person  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  either  of  the  above 
courses  of  instruction  and  degrees,  must  make  application  in  writing 
to  the  acting  Dean  of  the  School,  Dr.  John  W.  Lindsay.  The  ap- 
plication should  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  as  to  the  applicant's  pres- 
ent attainments  and  plans  for  the  future.  As  a  rule  no  applicant  will 
be  admitted  in  this  department,  except  at  or  near  the  beginning  of 
the  scholastic  year. 

FEES. 

Matriculation $10 

Examination  and  diploma  fee  for  Master  of  Arts  .     .       30 
Examination  and  diploma  fee  for  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy   50 
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Tuition  fees  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  instruction  desired,  but 
of  members  studying  at  Athens  or  Eome  none  will  be  required. 

Graduates  of  any  college  or  school  of  Boston  University,  resident 
in  or  near  Boston,  can  sustain  the  relation  of  Resident  Graduates 
upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars  a  year.  Graduates  of  other  colleges 
or  professional  schools,  satisfactorily  accredited,  can  sustain  the  rela- 
tion upon  the  same  terms. 

Living  expenses  are  not  greater  in  Rome  or  Athens,  than  in  any 
American  city  of  like  rank.  Via  London  and  the  Continent  the  fare 
to  Rome  is,  first-class,  about  $150  gold,  second  class,  $130 ;  to  Athens, 
first-class,  $185,  second  class,  $135.  By  taking  passage  upon  a  sail- 
ing vessel  bound  directly  to  the  Mediterranean  a  great  saving  in  this 
item  may  be  secured. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

To  enable  this  School  to  render  the  high  service  to  American 
scholarship  which  it  is  adapted  to  render,  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  partial  support  of  all  who  give  promise  of  eminence  in  the 
studies  required  for  a  second  degree,  but  who  cannot  command  the 
resources  necessary  to  further  residence.  Such  provision  can  best  be 
made  by  the  endowment  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  under  the 
administration  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  This  work  is 
warmly  commended  to  persons  of  wealth  desirous  of  rendering  the 
highest  forms  of  education  a  most  needed  service.  There  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  at  an  early  date,  indeed  before  the  complete  or- 
ganization of  the  work  of  the  School,  some  aids  of  this  kind  will  be 
provided  for  the  needy. 

The  General  Statute  of  the  University  upon  Scholarships,  and  the 
privileges  accorded  to  founders  of  them,  may  be  seen  in  Part  First  of 
this  issue  of  the  Year  Book. 


FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fellowships  is  to  aid  the  meritorious  in  special 
investigations  and  studies  beyond  the  second  degree.  The  country 
has  a  great  many  scholars  of  the  average  excellence  of  a  thorough 
Master  of  Arts  ;  it  greatly  needs  in  addition  to  these,  at  least  a  few 
in  every  great  department  of  learning,  who,  over  and  above  the  high- 
est ordinary  advantages,  shall  have  enjoyed  the  best  that  the  world 
can  anywhere  afford.     No  private  study,  particularly  in  connection 
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with  laborious  scholastic  or  professional  duties,  can  ever  make  good 
the  lack  of  such  opportunities  in  early  life. 

The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  upon  Fellowships  are  as 
follows :  — 

1.  All  recipients  of  the  above  [second]  degrees  from  this  University  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  University  Fellowships,  and  each  Fellow  shall  be  aided  in  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  studies,  especially  in  foreign  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for 
such  period  as  the  statutes  may  allow. 

2.  In  filling  the  professorships  of  the  University,  Fellows  will  be  considered  as 
preferred  candidates. 


SUMMARY   OF  STUDENTS. 


THE   COLLEGES. 
College  op  Liberal  Arts. 

Senior  Class 32 

Junior  Class 21 

Sophomore  Class 26 

Freshman  Class 26 

College  of  Music. 

Resident  Graduates 5 

Third  Year's  Class 8 

Second  Year's  Class 9 

Eirst  Year's  Class 4 

College  of  Agriculture. 

Candidates  for  Ph.  B.     . 2 

Candidates  for  S.  B 18 


THE   SCHOOLS. 
School  of  Theology. 

Resident  Graduates 3 

Senior  Class 23 

Middle  Class 41 

Junior  Class 31 

Unclassified 10 

School  of  Law. 

Senior  Class 31 

Middle  Class 63 

Junior  Class .  49 

School  of  Medicine. 

Senior  Class 38 

Middle  Class 58 

Junior  Class 56 

General  Course 28 

Special  Course 4 


105 


26 


20 


108 


143 


184 
School  of  Oratory. 

SenioT  Class 29 

Junior  Class 41 

Special  Course 7 

77 

School  of  All  Sciences 11 

Sum  by  Departments 674 

Deduct  for  names  inserted  twice 9 

Total 665 

Whole  number  in  the  Colleges,  151 ;  in  the  Schools,  523;  in  both,  deducting 
repetitions,  665  ;  of  these  163  young  women,  502  young  men. 
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Admission  to  Collegeof  Arts 40 

to  College  of  Music. . .     54 
to  College  of  Agricul- 
ture      59 

to  School  of  Theology.     72 

to  School  of  Law 87 

to  School  of  Medicine.     97 
to  School  of  Oratory. .   112 
to  School  of  All  Sci- 
ences  ; 122 

Anatomical  Facilities 100,  107 

Antiquities,  Egyptian. 79 

Assignment  of  Rooms 83 

Athens,  University  OF 120 

Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  etc. 
See  Degree. 

Bequests,  form  of. 29 

Board 50,  64,  82,  93 

Boston  Institutions 48 

Calendars 33,  57,  65,  83,  93 

Clinical  Advantages 100,  107 

Co-education,  Progress  of iv. 

College  of  Agriculture 58 

College    of     Commerce    and 

Navigation 35 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 36 

College  of  Music 52 

Comparative  Philology 122 

Conversazioni 80 

Corporation 7 

Courses  of  Instruction : 

in  College  of  Liberal  Arts .     44 

in  College  of  Music 55 

in  College  of  Agriculture.  60 
in  School  of  Theology ....  74 
in  School  of  Law , .     88 


Courses  of  Instruction  : 

in  School  of  Medicine. .. .  98 

in  School  of  Oratory 112 

in  School  of  All  Sciences.  116 

Courts 90 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 44 

of  Bachelor  of  Music  ... .  56 
of  Bachelor    of     Philoso- 
phy  46,  72 

of  Bachelor  of  Science. .. .  72 

of  Bachelor  of  Theology. .  81 

of  Bachelor  of  Laws 92 

of  Doctor  of  Medicine. . . .  104 

of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. .  121 

of  Doctor  of  Science 121 

of  Master  of  Arts 121 

Degrees  conferred  in  1 875 31 

Directory 6 

Dispensary 100 

Education  Societies 50,  82 

Elective  Studies 45 

Examination  Papers 41 

Examinations 40,  56,  65,  72,  122 

Expenses 49,  56,  64 

Faculty  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts    36 

of  College  of  Music 52 

of  College  of  Agriculture .  58 
of  School  of  Theology ...     69 

of  School  of  Law 84 

of  School  of  Medicine...     94 

of  School  of  Oratory 1 09 

of  School  of  all  Sciences.   117 

Faculties,  Cooperating,  at  Athens.  117 
at  Rome..   117 

Fees.     See  Expenses. 
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Fellowships 123 

Founders 7 

Free  Eooms 81 

Gateways  to  the  Learned  Profes- 
sions      17 

Graduation.     See  Degree. 
Gymnasiums 79 

Hospitals 100,  120 

Institute  of  Technology 37,  48 

Instruction,  Post-graduate 121 

Courses  organized.     See 
Courses. 

Officers  of. 11 

Lecturers,  University.  Sqq  Faculty. 

other 77 

Law  Clubs 92 

Libraries 48,  78,  91,  104 

Loan  Fund 81' 

Mass.  Agricultural  College..    58 

Methods  of  Instruction 55,  63,  73 

Missionary  Association 80 

Missionary  Cabinet 79 

Missionary  Course 75 

Moot  Court 92 

Museums 48,  121 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic    56,  78 

New  England  Female  Medi- 
cal College 106 

New  Foundations 28 

Occasional  Lecture  Courses 77 

Officers  of  Instruction  and  Gov- 
ernment       11 

Patrons 30 


Pecuniary  Aid.     See  Expenses. 
Post-graduate    Facilities    in    Eu- 
rope     120 

Prayers 49,  80 

Proctors 12,  14 

Progress  of  Co-education iv. 

Pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek    41, 

42 

Reading-rooms 48,  79,  92 

Registration 73 

Requisites    for    Admission.      See 
Admission. 

Resident  Graduates 122 

Rome,  University  of 120 

Rooms 81 

Sanskrit 122 

School  of  Theology 69 

School  op  Law 84 

School  of  Medicine 94 

School  of   Oratory 109 

School  of  Fine  Arts 68 

School  op  All  Sciences 117 

Scholarships 30,  65,  123 

Students. ..    36,  52,  58,  69,  84,  95,  109, 

118 

whole  number  of 125 

Summer  Session 106 

Text-books  recommended. 61 

Tuition,     See  Expenses. 

University   Council 10 

Directory 6 

Senate 117 

Year  Book iv. 

Vacations.     See  Calendar. 

Visitors,  Boards  of. 9 

Young  Women,  whole  number. . .   125 
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